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AS TO STRIKING 


HEN the waste of war, and its diversions of in- 
dustry into non-productive occupations, has made 
a scarcity of goods which has helped to make prices ruinous 
— prices that should be lowered by increased production 
through harder work, the hand-workers have more gen- 
erally than ever before stopped work altogether; and their 
increased need of wages they have more and more tried 
to meet by going without wages. On the surface at least, 
their policies appear to be absurd and impossible. 

Under the surface, however, there has been an expecta- 
tion that after a brief period, these policies would throw 
into their hands a larger portion of the scant supply of 
goods than they had before. On the surface, again, this 
expectation, too, seems, at least, paradoxical and ques- 
tionable. And it seems all the more so in connection 
with the constantly reiterated statement that, independ- 
ently of the strikes, there is an unusual number of laborers 
out of employment. Moreover it seems of late to have 
conspicuously failed. 

Strikes of course are based on the assumption that the 
industries affected must remain idle or yield to the 
strikers’ demands, and this assumption is based on the 
farther assumption that laborers cannot be found to take 
the strikers’ places; or — and it is here that trouble be- 
gins — that if found, they will not be permitted by the 
strikers to take their places. 

There are of course records of employees combining to 
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stop work as far back as there are records of employees, 
but strikes were not so widespread as to become serious 
social problems until towards the middle of the last 
century, and hardly very serious until its third quarter. 
One reason was that in Anglo-Saxondom they were illegal 
until early in the nineteenth century. 

Under the Common Law of Conspiracy no number of 
men had a right to conspire to leave work together, with 
the intention of putting their industry into a corner where 
it would have to stop or yield to their demands. Con- 
formably with this, in 1741, certain bakers in New York 
were arrested for striking, and punished, and before the 
end of the century some cordwainers in Philadelphia had 
a similar experience. 

The law of conspiracy is to the general effect that there 
are many acts which it is proper for a single person to per- 
form that it is not proper for several persons to conspire 
to perform. A man had a right to leave, but not to get 
others to leave with him. This is part of the immemorial 
common law, which has grown up from the experience of 
the Anglo Saxon race, and is embodied in the decisions of 
its judges. It has been modified of course by decision 
after decision, and occasional legislative enactment. 

Since the days of serfdom it has been entirely legal for a 
man to leave his employment unless he was under con- 
tract, or required by some special law, to remain in it. 
The law requires, for instance, that a man enlisting in the 
army or navy remain for a certain time, and upon enlisting, 
he contracts to remain that time. There is generally an 
implied contract, which in most cases the law will enforce, 
that if both sides do their duty, an employee will remain 
and an employer will keep him until the end of the current 
wage period — if the wages are paid weekly, till the end 
of the current week; monthly, till the end of the month, 
and so forth. But a servant can be discharged or a place 
abandoned because of the misconduct of either party. 
But under the common law, as already said, no employee 
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could conspire with other employees to leave in a body, 
unless there were sufficient fault on the part of the em- 
ployer. 

Not long after the experience of the bakers and cord- 
wainers, however, certain statutes relieved laborers from 
the penalties of the Common Law against such conspir- 
acies. This was on the principle of letting the men fight 
the devil with fire. So far as humanity has yet progressed, 
much of its morality is based on that principle. Much 
of it is not what Spencer calls positive morality, but rel- 
ative morality — what you are justified in doing in relation 
to what another man is doing — even killing him if he is 
trying to kill you. This is conspicuously true of the 
morality of the strike. No reasonable person would claim 
that it is ideal morality for a lot of workmen to walk out 
together and leave an industry idle. But if they think 
their employers are not treating them fairly, their morality 
is relative to his. Men strike, among other reasons, be- 
cause some men think others are not treating them fairly. 
When we are all just, not to say generous, there will be no 
more striking. 

But the right to strike once granted, the men did not 
restrict themselves to fighting the devil with fire, but 
rapidly began to use their power in broader ways. Trade 
unions for entering into conspiracies for striking were 
rapidly formed, and each of many trades throughout the 
country was rapidly united for mutual support, until the 
country was covered by such organizations, duly of- 
ficered, with arrangements for sympathetic strikes to 
support individual strikes, and united funds to support 
them. Soon all the trades thus united were farther united 
into national bodies covering virtually all the organized 
industries. At last, as we all know to our cost, these 
bodies became so powerful as to interrupt transportation 
and supplies of fuel, food, clothing and shelter, until now 
the question is up whether they are to control the country 
or the country is to control them. 
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The laws of mechanics limit the size of a structure that 
can be built with any given material. Only a short arch 
can be built of mud, a larger one of stone, and a still 
larger one of steel, but all materials have their limit, 
structures beyond the strength of their material will not 
stand the strain of their weight, and will fall to pieces. 
Apparently the limit for the wide striking apparatus has 
been reached. Where it has to withstand a nation’s need 
of food, fuel or transportation, it is not equal to the strain; 
and our nation is now withdrawing the power to conspire 
which it permitted in small and localized industries be- 
fore it had any realization that the conspiracies would 


grow until they would threaten the health and very life 
of the nation. The laws permitted the camel to get his 
nose into the tent — the djinn to escape from the casket. 


As soon as the primitive conspiracies combined to, the 


degree where they were conscious of great power, they 


began to cherish dreams of unlimited power, until, like 
the sans-culottes in France and the Bolshiviki in Russia, 
they aspired to rule the nation. 


The first national organization in 1866 was called The 


National Labor Union. It took up the greenback craze 


and others, and lasted but a few years. Next came The 
Knights of Labor, culminating in 1886. It overdid itself, 
and went to pieces in 1900. The American Federation 


of Labor, which had been quietly growing up beside it 


from 1881, quietly took its place, and still exists, but seems 


straining, largely under the influence of imported agitators. 
The nation’s body of law was of course part of its self- 
conserving structure, and now that the conspiracies have 


grown to portentous size, they of course have found them- 


selves in conflict with the laws — especially with the 
laws permitting injunctions against acts which threaten 
damage. For years the conspirators have been trying 
to do away with those laws. Their efforts reached their 


climax in 1912 when Roosevelt offered the proletariat, in 
exchange for their votes, the power to do away with the 
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judges themselves. And in November, 1919, when the 
arch-conspirators could not do away with the laws, they 
threatened to disobey them. 

There has always been here and there a suspicion, which 
the present writer has long shared, that in the statutes 
relieving strikers from responsibility under the laws 
against conspiracy, the community parted with an undue 


proportion of its rights, in favor of minorities that would 
eventually arise; and this conviction has been rapidly 
spreading through the community of late years, during 
which here and there minorities have deprived it of por- 


tions of its food, fuel, light and transit, and threatened 


the whole. In all these extreme cases the strikers of course 
have suffered most, as they have least money to buy the 
diminishing, and therefore increasingly costly, supplies; 


and such extreme uses of the power to strike have been 


most apt to fail, but not before they have carried serious 


inconvenience, and often suffering, to innocent parties. 
If we read the signs of the times aright, the American 
people do not propose to be terrorized or Bolshivized or 


governed by any minority of any kind, unless it be the 


minority of superior character and intelligence: there are 
occasional symptoms that large numbers of the people are 
eager to follow that, and in that eagerness lies the hope of 
democracy. 


It is increasingly plain that the public is going to re- 


cover some of the rights that it threw away to minorities 
in the statutes alluded to, and that its doing so is entirely 
justified by the principle of the greatest good to the great- 
est number, and it is time to consider how this can be 


best done, 


If competition were perfectly fluid, this great question 
would not be before us, but until human nature is perfect, 
competition will not be perfectly fluid, and the task of 
economists and statesmen will be to make it as nearly 


fluid as they can. The latssez-faire doctrine ignored these 
hard facts — virtually asserted that if the wise kept their 
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hands off, the foolish would make things all right — that if 
man’s reason ignored the subject, his brute instincts would 
settle it — or at least half of it — that they would create 


proper demands which would be supplied by the average 


intelligence, without any special assistance from the 
higher intelligence. Amid all this welter, however, was 
one sound principle — that legislation should never inter- 
fere with the law of supply and demand, except so far 
as it had to defend the community against man’s baser 
instincts. 

Now the alleged “right to strike” was a right directly 
to interfere with the law of supply and demand — the 
fluidity of competition. It made it possible to corner the 
supply of labor. This was at first true only in individual 
plants, but labor being given the inch, rapidly took the 
ell, and aspired not only to corner the labor supply of the 
whole country and even of the world, but still farther to 
intrench upon the law built upon experience for the good 
of all, and deprive judges of the power to enjoin against 
anticipated violations. 


Not only have these ridiculous, troublesome and disas- 
trous consequences come from the “right to strike,” but 
with them all the rioting, arson and bloodshed involved 
in attempting to keep the supply of labor cornered — to 
destroy competition from outside labor during strikes. 


There are two main reasons why the right to strike has 
got to be limited — first in order to keep competition 
fluid and free from attempts to curb it; and, second to 
guard the community against disorder, crime and dep- 
rivation of food, fuel, transit and other necessities. 

The questions in relation to limiting the right, fall into 


two classes — how much, and how? 

On learning of the punishment long ago of the bakers 
and cordwainers for striking, the man of today revolts: 
his sense of justice is offended. But he is apt to revolt 
less because of the cordwainers than because of the bakers: 
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his sense of justice is offended less, because the bakers 
in striking threatened the food supply and threatened it 
immediately, while the cordwainers threatened only the 


shoe supply; and people can get along better without 


shoes than without bread, and they can get along in their 
old shoes until long after the strike is settled. 

Similarly one revolts less when one learns that jewelers 
or tailors are on strike, than when he learns that the 
trolley drivers or railroad men or miners are on strike. 


We can get along without jewelry, and for a good while 
without new clothes, while the inconvenience of a trolley 
strike is great and immediate, and a railroad or harbor 
strike threatens the food supply, while a coal strike 
threatens not only heat for buildings, but industry in 
general. 


The government has recently made a short cut to these 
conclusions. The habit of striking had not become so 
far developed up to the time of the civil war as then to 
need special guarding against, but with the world war 
it was realized that striking would prejudice victory. 


Society resumed to a degree the defenses which it had 
abandoned with the old law against conspiracy, and so 
far as obstructing the supply of food and fuel, conspiracy 
Was again made penal. This was in accord with the 
obvious principle which we noticed before, that conspiracy 


needed curbing in proportion to the immediacy and ur- 


gency of the necessities which it attacked. 

There had long been laws against obstructing the mails, 
and the Interstate Commerce Act forbade the interruption 
of commerce between the states, while the Anti-Trust Act 
had made “illegal” every combination in restraint of 


trade or commerce among the several states or with for- 
eign countries.* 

These provisions have generally been enforced against 
employers, but seldom even alluded to against strikers. 


4 i a & Shumner’s LaborProblems, to which we are indebted for many 
etails. 
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The first noticeable application of the old revived de- 
fense was in the injunction against the coal strike ordered 
for the first of last November. An injunction against 
the strike was issued by the United States Court at 
Indianapolis. 

The injunction was at once denounced by the miners as 
“illegal,” and the president, who supported its enforce- 
ment, called a usurper. Yet nothing could be plainer than 
the law under which it was granted. But there was room 
to question the applicability of the law to the circum- 
stances: for the law was, by its terms, limited to the period 
of the war, and the president had a few days before, in 
vetoing the act to enforce wartime prohibition, declared 
the war virtually at an end, and wartime prohibition 
therefore illegal. Congress, however, passed the bill 
over his veto; and it could therefore be claimed on the 
authority of the lawmaking power, that as wartime pro- 
hibition was still in force, the statute against conspiracy 
obstructing the supply of food and fuel was also still in 
force. 

The same document in which the miners denounced the 
injunction against their conspiracy to limit fuel, also 
complained bitterly of their being deprived of the fun- 
damental rights of free speech, free press and free assem- 
bly. Where they found occasion for these complaints is 
not clear, and it seems obvious that they refer to the 
seizure of Bolshivist literature and the breaking up of 
Bolshivist assemblies among the imported champions of 
labor who permeated the steel strike, and probably to a 
great extent, the coal strike. 

This complaint also, of course, laid special emphasis on 
the suppression of their liberty to strike — in other words, 
of the liberty of half a million people to deprive over a 
hundred million of their fuel and consequently of their 
transit, food and materials for production. Plainly, 
when, a couple of generations ago, sympathy with the 
man unable to direct his own labors, led law-makers to 
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exempt him from the law of conspiracy (which they have 
all the time been drawing tighter around his employer) 
they little realized to what license the liberty they gave 
him would run. 


Plainly the wartime defense against conspiracies is at 
last needed in peace. The need has been growing ever 
since the bars were let down: for it has at last become 
plain that they were let down not merely for the redress 
of such grievances as the laborer might encounter here 
and there, but for nation-wide conspiracies to control the 
necessities of life, for exploiting the current swarms of 
theories counter to the constitution of man and nature, 
and for anarchy itself. 

How much more of Russia and of the wide and futile 
conspiracies against our own people are needed to convince 
our “open-minded” and “liberal” writers that there is 
an order in Nature and human affairs that yields nothing 
to their wishes and convictions, but that, when found 
and followed, codperates abundantly in the production 
and diffusion of happiness, and has built all the fruitful 
and enduring institutions of the race. That order is not 
found by any man’s speculations or any woman’s emo- 
tions, but only in what mankind has actually done and 
is actually doing, and wherein he has succeeded and 
wherein failed. This takes more patience than dreaming 
and speculating and feeling, but it disappoints less, and 
it alone reveals the ways where both success and danger 
lie. 

In these experiences has appeared the strongest ray 
of light and hope that has dawned since the dangerous 
opening the way to conspiracies, and tempting of the 
laborers to enter into them. That good augury is the 
entirely unprecedented peacefulness of the recent strikes. 
For apparently the first time, the government, taught 
promptness and energy by the war, was not delayed by 
politics or fear or favor, but at once applied the ounce of 
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prevention by so distributing the forces of order as to 
render disorder hopeless. 

In earlier strikes the governments, local and national, 
had generally been too mistaken, too timid, and too much 
under the control of “politics” to perform their plain 
and sworn duty to preserve order, and keep the avenues 
of competition free for its natural flow. Wherever this 
has been done, the operation of supply and demand in 
the labor field has generally brought the strikes to a peace- 
able and passably satisfactory settlement. 

In normal conditions, the mere consciousness of the 
overwhelming power of the state, as organized in the courts 
and police forces, is usually enough to secure the peace- 
able course of the law. In the late strikes, however, 
there was available enough additional power in the army 
and in the administrative prevision and firmness organized 
for the war, to prevent what might otherwise have been 
great destruction and — not improbably, under the Bol- 
shivist propaganda — a shaking of the very foundations 
of government. 


One thing imperative to make a strike defensible is that 
it should be tried out on a fair field. In some shape or 
other probably every industrial process, indeed perhaps 
every process in life or Nature — is a process of competi- 
tion. Setting aside the element of conspiracy, a strike is 
entirely reasonable when the men say: “If you don’t 
concede so and so; we stop work.” But if they add: “And 
we won’t let anybody else work in our places,” it becomes 
merely violent robbery of the other party’s right to do 
business — and not only of his right, but of that of any 
other men who may want the jobs. These robberies have 
been frequently supported by murders. It is as much the 
government duty to protect against these robberies and 
murders as against any others, and the most shameful 
pages in American history have been those, in its latter 
half, where these duties have been shirked by politicians 
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afraid — and, added disgrace, stupidly afraid — of the 
labor vote. The signs that that fear is outgrown or over- 
come, that whatever basis there ever was for it is diminish- 
ing, that the peace that has permitted so many recent 
strikes to be fairly tried — these are all signs of escape 
from a threatened slavery not unfit to be compared with 
that abolished under Lincoln. 


The cause of social discontent is in Nature’s way of 
elevating the race. She does it by evolving a few men — 
rulers, administrators, organizers, inventors, teachers — to 
lead the rest. These few create and possess most of the 
wealth, and the mass of mankind envies them and wants 
to divide their possessions. 

The duty of the few, under these circumstances, may 
perhaps be partly indicated through the extreme cases 
where one man is starving and another has food — where 
one is in danger and another can help him — where one 
needs work and another can direct him to it. No one 
doubts that in such cases, it is the duty of the better 
situated man to help the other. In these extreme cases, 
the merits of one man and the demerits of the other do 
not cancel the obligation. Even in the case of criminals, 
society recognizes it and performs it. 

Now the degree of that duty varies with each situation 
in life: each is the center of a vast net of complexities which 
sometimes make the exact duty difficult to determine, 
but some degree of the duty is almost always present. 
It results from this complexity that, in any relation of life, 
there are few, if any, rules of universal application: gen- 
erally, each rule needs to be modified by others. But 
there is certainly one fundamental rule— that each 
man should help every other man when he can do it 
without his own greater hurt. 

Take the fundamental law of wages — that their rate 
is properly determined by the number of men ready to 
work at the rate. No man would say that if a man would 
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give a diamond for a drink of water to a man who has 
plenty, or that he would promise to work a week for a 
man who could easily relieve him from a perilous position, 
the other should take advantage of the opportunity. Now, 
to some minor extent, the great mass of mankind is con- 
stantly in such predicaments in relation to the abler men. 
In one predicament they are always: they cannot wait, 
while the abler men can. And the only decent attitude of 
the abler man toward their predicaments is one of sym- 
pathy, and readiness to extend reasonable help. But 
yet like every other policy it can be run to extremes, and 
just at present the world is particularly full of cranks in- 
sisting that it be run to extremes. Yet, within bounds, it 
is the employer’s only profitable attitude — the only one 
best promotive of his own prosperity. Moreover it is, 
for many reasons, the only moral attitude, not the least 
of the reasons being that, as has become very plain during 
the last generation or two, Nature evolves a few men 
for what seems the very purpose of adding to the world’s 
wealth, creating and gathering large portions of it, and di- 
recting it for the general good — directing it with a dis- 
cretion of which the mass of mankind, even when best 
represented in their governments, is incapable; and di- 
recting it into channels whose importance they are in- 
capable of appreciating. ‘Take for example the various 
Carnegie foundations, the Rockefeller Institute, the Nobel 
prizes, the Johns Hopkins benefactions, and even the 
various endowments for the support of professors, for 
which the alumni of various universities are now making 
their drives. 

And yet, even for such purposes as these, the acquisition 
of wealth can be pursued illegitimately. No man has any 
business with wealth that he does not create himself — 
that he skins illegitimately out of those he directs or those 
with whom he trades. There are even too many ben- 
efactions founded on such wealth. And yet the line is 
terribly hard to draw — hard for human nature and hard 
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for human intelligence. One conclusion, however, is very 
easy — that probably the honest effort to draw it can do 
more than anything else — even than improved laws, to 
diminish strikes. 


As the new war enactment to regulate strikes loses its 
force upon the formal return of peace, new legislation will 
undoubtedly be needed. Shall the right to enter upon 
them be withdrawn altogether, and the state go back to 
the old law of conspiracy? Apparently such wholesale 
action is counter to the consideration for the laborers’ 
good which enacted the relieving statutes, and under 
which, or beside which, his condition has materially im- 
proved (Whether post hoc or propter hoc need not now 
be discussed), but it seems obvious that the statutes so 
far as they permit tying up of public utilities and with- 
holding the necessities of life, should be repealed. 

Then comes in the question of how best to carry out 
the restored law against conspiracies. In the present 
state of human nature, the mind of course first reverts to 
arbitration, but in the present state of human nature, 
arbitration often needs to be imposed by force — the 
police power and, if necessary, the military power. The 
movement is already begun. As we write there is an 
elaborate railroad bill preparing for Congress, a provision 
was introduced, and then discarded, in which strikes are 
penalized. But although the exercise of those powers 
would probably be sustained by public opinion, it would 
still be hard to make men do effective work if they didn’t 
want to, and it is well to consider whether, with the law 
favoring work instead of, as it does now, favoring strikes, 
men could not be led to want to work. 

Such suggestions on the subject as have so far occurred 
to us, we give for what they may be worth, in the hope 
that they may perhaps suggest better ones to others. 

In the first place, would any men seek employment in 
industries where they were not free to strike? If there 
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are any men who think that striking has been carried 
to an extreme, and we believe there are many, they would 
hold on to work, tentatively at least, and would at once 
give the industry a certain prestige from the exceptional 
character of these members. Others might have to be 
attracted by some additional inducement, and that would 
naturally be higher bids in the labor market. These 
would give such industries additional prestige, and this 
prestige would of itself be an attraction, and tend to keep 
the necessary bids within bounds. Would it be practicable 
and worth while to recognize and stimulate the probably 
higher class of this labor, by some title or even by some 
badge? It would be emergency labor, or perhaps more 
properly anti-emergency labor: for in contact with the 
law’s present encouragement of strikes, and the conse- 
quent temptation to increase emergencies, under the 
possible new régime there would probably soon develop 
a class of labor specially evolved to prevent emergencies. 
The men might become the “trusties” of the labor world. 
It must be admitted, however, that probably at first, there 
would be a tendency for the labor world, outside of the non- 
striking industries, to regard those inside of them as scabs; 
but we doubt if that tendency would amount to much. 
But in spite of putting back the law on the right side, 
and of what tendency there may be among men to obey 
the law because it is the law, there would probably still be 
need of additional sanctions beside high wages, and the 
possible prestige — probably some with the element of 
compulsion. One which has occurred to us, seems worth 
considering. How would it do to require from each man 
in the industry a guarantee fund which should be for- 
feited by striking? This could be made by reserving a 
portion of wages, or of the share of profit which it is prob- 
able that, whatever may be the course of legislation, each 
employee is before long to be entitled to. On this fund, of 
course, interest should be paid, and as already said, higher 
wages or a share in the profits would have to be given to 
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secure consent to the creation of such a fund; but would not 
the advantages of the system amply justify the expense? 

So far as such methods as we have suggested may be 
found practicable, their influence in educating the labor 
world would plainly be very salutary, and that education 
would be their most important immediate result. What is 
most needed in the labor world is a realization that force 
tends to defeat itself — that what is needed in any case of 
dispute, is a chance for fluid competition to determine 
which way the labor world will settle the disputed point — 
whether in the industry in question enough men will work 
to enable it to carry out its policy. The whole policy of 
violence or intimidation to prevent men taking the places 
of strikers, obstructs the fluid competition on which a 
correct, quick, easy and painless settlement depends. 
Anything that will help the men to a realization of this 
is of the highest value. 

But all immediately applicable schemes are mere 
palliatives of a fundamental difficulty that nothing but 
slow evolution will cure. The men who are below average 
in possessions are never going to be content until they 
reach average, and they are not going to be content then, 
as long as there are many conspicuous examples above 
average. Neither are those below average ever going to 
realize that their acquisitions are low because their capac- 
ities are low, or admit that acquisitions are distributed 
according to capacities — or ought to be. Nor are they 
going to realize that if an even distribution were made, 
it would not last overnight. But more men are constantly 
rising to the average, and the realization of these fun- 


damental truths is slowly progressing. Such progress as 
it makes will go to allay the discontent. The leveling up 


of capacity will be slower, but of course will help. The 
only effects noticeable for generations to come, however, 
will be in improved laws and improved enforcement of 
them. Education of the masses will long stimulate the un- 
rest more than it will assuage it, especially the education 
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disseminated by underpaid teachers, as, so far, most 


all is. 

Of the recent strikes, those of the steel workers and 
men in the harbor are about over without results, the 
printers have disrupted their own organization and, up to 
the time of writing, gained nothing, while the coal-miners 


have broken a contract and a law, and got themselves 


served with an injunction. 

“Our little systems have their day,” and there are 
symptoms’ that the strike system has had its day. Some 
strikes have had the sympathy of all generous souls, and 


such strikes have generally succeeded. Others have had 


the condemnation of most impartial minds, and have gen- 


erally failed. The latter class has been rapidly growing 
drunk with the successes of the former, they have at- 
tempted unreasonable and impossible things, have under- 


estimated the strength of the rest of the community, have 


arrayed the rest of the community, and at last the govern- 
ment itself against them. The strikers have even of late 
alienated their wisest leaders and the wisest of their own 
bodies. Within a few months our readers have seen from 


trade-union bodies at least two sets of resolutions condemn- 


ing these proceedings as untimely, unwise and unpatriotic. 


Under it all society has lately been groping its way to 
a new means of defense — not a very convenient one to 
apply, but defenses seldom are convenient. This one, 


however, is right along the line of fluid competition. A 


few years ago the New Zealand farmers came down and 


loaded their crops into the ships which the stevedores had 
abandoned; that was soon followed by the Yale students 


manning the New Haven trolley; lately the English gentry 


manned the railroads; still more lately the substantial 


citizens of Boston took the places of the striking police; 
and as we go to press, the people of Kansas are volunteer- 
ing to run the coal mines. Certainly this new remedy 


is not so attractive as to be resorted to before strikers 


have had a reasonable chance to try out their case. 
Tue Epriror. 
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P the dark stairway of the Arc de Triomphe, ren- 
dered slightly less dark at every other turn by a 


yellowish, sooted lantern. A descending stream of people 


brush the elbows of us ascending. For the way is very 
narrow. Sounds of scuffling feet and labored breathing, 


every now and then drowned in a giggle or a “‘Comme 
cest loin!’ At last the summit is reached, and I look out 


upon the long stretch of the Champs Elysées with its 


never-ceasing currents of pleasure-cars that pinpoint 


down into the Place de la Concorde and its setting, the 
Arc du Carrousel and the Louvre. On the height of 
Montmartre, Sacré-Ccoeur alternately blazes in silvery 


glory or silhouettes in splendid gray, as cloud shadows 


creep over it. Over toward the Seine (though I cannot 
see the river) spires la Tour Eiffel, and, squatting at its 
left, the Grande Roue. And there the Panthéon and the 
Invalides — but, as my eyes approach the latter, I hear 


dull booming! The crowds in the Place de l’Etoile buzz 


feverishly. Then cheers are wafted up and the sparkle 
of fireworks amidst the triumphant shrieks of Klaxons. 
Above the Invalides hangs the brownish cloud from the 
cannons firing in honor of the signing of peace at Ver- 
sailles, June 28th, 1919 — just five years after the death of 


Ferdinand at Serajevo! 


I hail a taxi that is already overflowing and climb 
aboard. For the métro, the tramways, and the autobuses 


are on strike, and the taxi-driver is looking forward to the 


possibility of paying his rent, which has mounted up to 
such a figure during the five years of war. My comrades 
in misery are a demobilized French aviator, a jeweler and 


wife, an actress from the Cadet-Rouselle, and a British 
officer, with whom I strike up a conversation. “You 
17 
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know, I cawn’t speak French at all. I really would con- 
sider it degrading to know any but the English language.” 
He condescendingly smiles at me and adds, “I don’t 


understand your language very well, either!” 


The tramway approaches the safety-isle where I wait 
in the square at the foot of Rue Franklin. ‘“‘Wheee!!” 
shrills a siren ascending the street leading up from the 
facade of the Trocadéro. And a huge limousine rushes 
up, closely followed by a touring-car full of civilians. 
Immediately all street-traffic halts dead, one of the two 
agents who always stand opposite 8 Rue Franklin crosses 
to the house-entrance, and all the gendarmes, bicycle- 
policemen, and plain-clothes men in the neighborhood 
(their number increasing each second-fraction) start in 
the same direction. The two cars skid around the corner 
so fast as to give me but a brief glimpse of the corpulent 
man with rosy cheeks who sits in the limousine, looking 
over some papers. Before the second car has well stopped 
behind the first in front of number 8, its plain-clothes 
occupants have jumped out and run to join the agents 
about the entry. A soldier, on the front seat of the first 
car, hops out and opens the door. The Tiger, surrounded 
by his bodyguard, hustles into hishome. For even yester- 
day another socialist attempted to assassinate him. 


The book-stalls along the left bank of the Seine are 
quite busy this afternoon. The warm spring air has in- 
duced many beside myself to “bouguiner” away a few 
hours of contented idleness. Here a professeur dusties his 
fingers in a pile of Latin and Greek texts, while the book- 
stall keeper, a wizened old woman, scrouches on her stool, 
devouring at once an apple and a romanfeuilleton. At 
the next stall a student with long hair is searching for 
hidden treasure behind a pile of Boccaccio, “Les Mille 
et Une Nuits,” “Les Lettres de Ninon de Lenclos,” and 
“* Aphrodite.” I pass on to a more orderly stall, where a 
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nice old man suggests “Le Feu,” then “Les Ceuores de 
Voltaire.” Up walks a priest in robe of black to gaze 
approvingly within the covers of a worn volume entitled 
“ Raisons de ne pas Etre Protestant.” Yet farther on I 
come to some stalls cluttered with a mess of old mag- 
azines, dictionaries, engravings, medals, plaques, old 
coins, rusty swords, and candlesticks. 











A couple of American enlisted men are sitting with a 
French lady upon the little steel seats along the Champs 
Elysées. I think I know one of them, so I sit nearby and 
look carefully to make sure. “Les tickets, s’ous plait” 
turns me around to an old woman in black with a handful 
of tickets. But I, preoccupied and thinking she is selling 
a raffle or tags for a relief-fund, shake my head. Then 
she insists that I owe “quatre sous” for the privilege of 
sitting in a chair. And I show her my last three pennies 
as I prepare to leave. “Mais non, restez-~y, monsieur!” 
Along struts de Belleville, one of the moniteurs at the 
Ecole d’Aviation de Chateauroux, dressed in cleancut uni- 
form of horizon-blue, a well-groomed, rich, young aris- 
tocrat, who greets me in very English English. ‘Where 
you may run across me? Why, you know, I toddle about 
the bars near the Opéra. Drop around some time and 
have a cup with me!” 
























A diminutive balcony juts out from one wall of a cell- 
shrine in the Conciergerie of the Palais de Justice. Thick 
iron bars make of this balcony a thing apart from the rest 
of the room, and there each Sunday come the prisoners 
to look down upon the burning tapers that stand where 
once were herded the Girondins awaiting their turns to die. 









The Panthéon de la Guerre, a circular building on the 
Avenue de l’Université, the inner walls of which are 
covered by that famous painting executed by nineteen 
artists and representing the heroes of France reviewing 
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the victorious armies of the world. Most prominent 
among the legion of French heroes stands Guynemer, 
As des As. And in the American panel is President Wilson 
with a manuscript in his hand, which, in the words of the 
guide, “ denotes diplomatic ability.” 


“Would you care for me to show you about?” queries 
an Englishwoman, to me gazing at a case of Egyptian 
jewelry in the Louvre. So I politely follow her through 
the Persian and Assyrian rooms, pushing through a mul- 
titude of Australian soldiers who are listening to the 
copy-book English of a bright-eyed little guide. Suddenly 
we emerge upon a corridor at the end of which Venus de 
Milo stands in purest majesty before a drapery of ink- 
velvet. I awaken with a start from the reverie into which 
I have fallen. A dried-up old lady has just sighed and 
turned away with a smile in her eyes. 


At the entrance to the Panthéon broods the Penseur 
of Rodin. My good friend, the avocat Fouilleul, laugh- 
ingly assures me that he always fears the Penseur may 
someday lose his balance and crack his forehead. At 
which his wife says “Tu n’es pas sérieux,” and his little 
daughters run up the stone steps, crying “ Tiens, tiens, 
pepere!”? Fouilleul goes into ecstacies over some old 
mural paintings within the Panthéon and decries as 
““camelote”? the more contemporary ones that I admire. 
Bronze Clovis stands near the door with his long braided 
hair and his sword in hand. Upon the wall Sainte- 
Genevieve guards over Paris by night, while Jeanne d’Arc 
lists the call to glory and battles for the patrie. 


Up we go on the Montmartre funiculaire, and Ramon, 
who still has “nerves” from his air-battles, is praying 
that the cable hold, in much the same way he does when 
riding to our sixth-floor apartment in the “trick-ascen- 
seur.’ We quit the funiculaire and see before us Sacré- 
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Coeur, glowing white and glorious in the rays of the 
descending sun. Inside the church I stand beside a holy- 
water basin formed of a metre-wide shell and, over the 
bowed head of a widow, gaze upon the half-a-hundred 
mammoth tapers that gleam at the base of a mighty, 
towering blackness. 


Our feet hobclackle up and down the winding, hilly 
streets of Montmartre summit as we search for the Auberge 
du Coucou. A few people wander here and there, but never 
a vehicle of any sort. We have the impression of being in 
a picturesque little village by the sea. Only the faint 
rumble of all Paris below reminds us that we are still 
within the city-walls. 


“Viens, Clemenceau!” cry I to a dirty, brown, bob- 
tailed trench-cur that comes wagging over the Rue de 
Passy toward me. He sniffs my leather coat joyfully, 
apparently finding thereon some scent suggestive of 
former associates. For he there and then adopts me for 
his master, following us to the patisserie, where Ramon 
consumes his daily ration of half-a-dozen gdéteaux, greeting 
us boisterously at our exit, and slipping into our apartment 
despite the protests of the concierge, who insists that 
“Les animaux sont défendus!” 


The Chat Noir, on the Avenue Clichy, with its three- 
by-five entrance and stairway leading down into the room 
where Freddy and I are greeted by the announcer as “ Mes 
Seigneurs, les Princes des Cocus!’? Whereat laughs the 
audience, composed of Australian, French, and American 
soldiers and sailors, middle-aged bourgeois and their red- 
faced wives, a few grues, a number of Apaches and their 
“‘gosses.”” The room has a vaulted, tile roof and is fitted 
up at the far end like a kitchen, with pots and pans, etc. 
Only in front of the stove is a piano by which songs on 
love and other things are sung. Around the wall-tops is 
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a frieze of black cats, under which are pictures drawn by, 
and of, the artist habitués of the place. 


The Café de la Source, on the “Boule’ Miche’.” I am 
sitting with a Beaux-Arts student when the self-styled 
Rot de la Bohéme, walks up, an old man with a white beard, 
a large nose, dirty hands, and ragged corduroy clothing. 
Everyone who passes near him greets him cheerily in the 
second person singular. His French is the French of an 
educated gentleman, and his English perfect. Thirty 
years ago he was a language professor at the Sorbonne, 
and bore a noble title. Before leaving us he says: “‘Gentle- 
men, I must beg of you a few coppers, so that I may eat 
today!” He pockets the coins with the air of a king re- 
ceiving tribute, stalks toward the door, puffing on one of 
my cigarettes, pauses to bow low over the hand of a kept 
woman, then sallies forth for breakfast. ‘“C’est un type,” 
say I to the Beaux-Arts student, who grunts “Un drole 
de numéro!” in reply. 


The Café de la Paix, where one can sit at a sidewalk 
table and see all the famous, as well as infamous, people 
in the world (always providing that one sits there long 
enough). I sip my sirop de groseille avec syphon and talk 
with some “highly respectable” American civilians (pos- 
sibly Peace-delegates) when suddenly I see a familiar 
face in the stream of life that passes by. I rise and hail 
Stewy, a school-friend of mine, and we shake hands and 
swap histories. 


It is the evening of July 4th, and Dallin, a student at 
the Académie Julien, and I have been invited to the 
weekly banquet, “‘chez-Mollet,” of Dourouze’s charming 
clique of poets and painters. On my left Gasquet, a 
vigorous soldier-poet, expands over the merits of “/’im- 
mense, le mondial Walt Whitman!” Dourouze, across the 
table from me, smilingly exchanges compliments with his 
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fellow, Raoul Dufy. Favory and Fournier are discussing 
with Dallin the merits and demerits of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Latin. And Supervielle from South America, 
quiet, sad, and homely, is reading some of his works to an 
attentive group at the far end of the table. Up comes 
Monsieur Mollet, the propriétaire, with an armful of 
champagne bottles and insists upon acting as garcon 
himself. “Car vous @tes mes artistes a mot.” 





In a burst of eloquence kindly old Professeur Lemonnier 
brings to a close his final lecture on “/’Art Frangais” and 
thanks us from the bottom of his heart for the interest 
we have shown in his hobby. We break into loud and 
prolonged applause as he turns to toddle toward the little 
exit behind the rostrum. He waves his hand to us in 
farewell, and smiles happily as the tears glisten in his 
eyes. The little door closes on him, the applause slowly 
dies away, and I sigh as I prepare to follow the buzzing 
students out through the swinging doors of the Amphi- 
théatre Richelieu, through the corridors, and across the 
courtyard of the Sorbonne to Ludo’s. 


My old femme de ménage is sorry to see me leaving Paris 
and doesn’t quite know how to express her feelings. So 
she putters about her little room, gathering up her parting 
gifts. Over my back she slings a fish-basket containing 
“Mimi, the running, jumping, fighting cat” and pushes its 
tiny bell-necklace into my pocket. Then a pair of slippers, 
a German officer’s helmet, and a handful of cookies. I 
kiss her goodbye on both cheeks (for she has been with me 
four months) and break away. Good old soul that she is, 
she wants to run and fetch a taxi for me, quite unmindful 
of the rain. But I say, “Non, merci mille fois!” and leave 
her waving her hand and trying to say “‘4u revoir” in- 
stead of “ Adieu.” 

Norman Firts. 















JAPAN AND KOREA 


N 1910 Korea was formally annexed by Japan and 

incorporated as an integral part into her Empire. 
For five years earlier, however, that is, since the conclu- 
sion of the Russo-Japanese War, Japan’s influence in that 
country had been paramount, and, since 1908, its admin- 
istration had been wholly within her control. It may 
seem, therefore, that the relations between Japan and 
Korea have assumed a significance only from the view- 
point of Japanese constitutional law and domestic policy. 
In fact, however, it is by no means certain that Korea 
will permanently retain its present status in the Japanese 
Empire. The events of 1919, later to be referred to, 
have demonstrated the existence of a strong desire and 
determination on the part of the Korean people to 
regain, if possible, their lost independence. Adding 
emphasis to this is the recognition which the leading 
nations of the world have given to the principle of self- 
determination as applied to distinctive national groups. 
The sympathy of these nations, if not their affirm- 
ative aid, may therefore be counted upon in case the 
independence of Korea is submitted to the judgment of 
the world. 

Aside from the question of the future status of Korea, 
the relations between that country and Japan are of gen- 
eral interest, since their history throws light upon the 
political mentality of the Japanese, and serves to inter- 
pret the national ambitions of the Japanese people and 
of. their government. 


The Annexation of Korea 


Since the ruthless invasion of Korea by Hideyoshi in 
the closing years of the sixteenth century, the Japanese 
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had been hated and feared by the Koreans, and when, 
after the “Restoration” in Japan, in 1867, a letter was 
sent to the Koreans notifying them of the fact, a con- 
temptuous answer was sent. This aggravated the sit- 
uation, and in 1875 armed conflicts between the two 
countries occurred, but war was not formally declared. 
However, under pressure, the Koreans were induced to 
sign a treaty with Japan the provisions of which were, to 
quote an eminent authority, “in almost every detail pre- 
cisely similar to those in the treaties which Japan had 
herself, when ignorant of international law and custom, 
originally concluded with Western Powers and which 
she afterwards so bitterly resented as a stain on her na- 
tional dignity. As the Western Powers had done with 
herself, so did she now, without one particle of compunc- 
tion, induce Korea to sign away her sovereign rights of 
executive and tariff autonomy, and to confer on Japanese 
residents within her borders all the extraterritorial priv- 
ileges which were held to violate equity and justice when 
exercised by Europeans in Japan.” ! 

In this treaty Korea was recognized as “an independent 
State, enjoying the same sovereign rights” as Japan, but, 
in fact, Korea still looked for aid to China, who continued 
to claim an indeterminate suzerainty over that country. 
Out of the situation thus produced, disputes arose be- 
tween China and Japan which led to the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894 which was terminated by the treaty of 
April 17, 1895, signed at Shimonoseki, the terms being 
dictated by victorious Japan. 

This war had been avowedly waged by Japan to free 
Korea from the claims of overlordship asserted by China, 
and by the treaty of peace the full sovereignty and in- 
dependence of Korea was declared. Also in the treaty of 
alliance which Japan negotiated with Korea at the opening 
of the war with China, it had been declared that its object 


1J. H. Longford, The Evolution of New Japan, p. 105. 
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was “to maintain the independence of Korea on a firmer 
footing.” 

Again, in the Russo-Japanese agreement of April 25, 
1898, both countries agreed to “recognize definitely the 
sovereignty and entire independence of Korea,” and 
both parties pledged themselves “to abstain from all 
direct interference in the internal affairs of that coun- 
wy.” 

In the first Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance of Jan- 
uary 30, 1902, the Japanese Government united with 
that of Great Britain in declaring that the sole purpose 
of the alliance was to preserve the status quo and general 
peace in the Far East, and that they were especially in- 
terested in maintaining the territorial integrity of the 
Empire of Korea as well as of the Empire of China. 

In his rescript, declaring war against Russia in 1904, 
the Emperor of Japan asserted the integrity of Korea 
to be “fa matter of greatest concern to the Empire,” and 
that the “separate existence of Korea is essential to the 
safety of our realm.” A few days later, in the protocol 
signed jointly by Japan and Korea it was declared that 
“The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guarantees 
the independence and territorial integrity of the Korean 
Empire.” This assertion was made in order to reassure 
the Koreans who, upon their part, engaged to place 
“full confidence in the Imperial Government of Japan, 
and adopt the advice of the latter in regard to improve- 
ments in administration.” 

Acting nominally as a free agent, but actually without 
an option, Korea agreed, in August, 1904, to engage, as 
financial and diplomatic advisors, Japanese subjects 
recommended by the Japanese, and that all matters con- 
cerning finance and foreign relations should be dealt 
with only after the counsel of these advisors had been 
taken. Furthermore, the Korean Government agreed 
to consult the Japanese Government “previous to con- 
cluding treaties or conventions with foreign powers, and 
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in dealing with other diplomatic affairs such as granting 
concessions to or contracts with foreigners.” 

In April, 1905, came an agreement under which the 
postal, telegraph and telephone services of Korea were 
surrendered into the control of Japan. And in August 
of the same year it was claimed by Japan and recognized 
by Great Britain, as stated in the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, that Japan possessed “paramount 
political, military and economic interests in Korea.” 

The next month, in the Portsmouth treaty of peace, 
Russia made a similar acknowledgment; and two months 
later was signed the convention between Japan and 
Korea, according to which the Japanese department of 
Foreign Affairs was henceforth to have “control and 
direction of the external relations and affairs of Korea,” 
and Japanese diplomatic and consular officials were to 
have charge of Korean interests in foreign countries. 
For the exercise of the control thus authorized, Japan was 
to be represented at the Korean capital by a “Resident- 
General” and by “Residents” at the several open ports, 
or at such other places as the Japanese Government 
might deem necessary. Later the Korean Emperor 
asserted that his signature to the convention had been 
forged, and issued a vain appeal to the nations to pro- 
tect his people against the Japanese. Whether or not 
the statement that his signature had been forged is cor- 
rect, has never been determined. But no one has doubted 
that the convention was against his will, as well as that 
of his people. 

Events continued to move rapidly, and in 1907 (July 24) 


an agreement was entered into between Japan and Korea 
according to which the Japanese Resident-General was 
given control over practically all branches of the Korean 
administration. In all matters relating to the reform of 
the Korean administration, the Korean Government 
was obligated to receive the instruction and guidance of 
the Japanese Resident-General, and no action regarding 
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the enactment of laws and ordinances or important mat- 
ters of administration was to be taken without his pre- 
vious approval. His consent was also to be obtained for 
the appointment or removal of high government officials, 
and the Korean Government was to appoint as officials 
such Japanese subjects as might be recommended to it 
by the Resident-general. At this time, also, the Korean 
Emperor was forced, under Japanese pressure, to resign 
in favor of his son — a weak character, and likely to be 
still more amenable to Japanese influence. 

It is evident that Korea had now, to all intents and 
purposes, passed completely under the control of Japan. 
Japanese high officials continued to assert, however, that 
there was no intention, upon the part of their govern- 
ment, to annex Korea. In 1908 this was publicly asserted 
by Prince Ito, the Resident-General at Seoul. In 1910, 
nevertheless, Japan deemed that the time had come 
formally to take Korea unto herself, and this was made 
known to the world in the treaty of August 29. 


Japanese Administration of Korea 


Since Japan has had charge of the public affairs of 
Korea, it is certain that the public administration of the 
country has been, in many respects, vastly improved. 
Railroads and highways have been built, barren lands 
afforested, dockyards and harbors built or improved, 
better methods of agriculture and stock-raising intro- 
duced, mines opened and worked, schools and hospitals 
established, sanitary measures enforced, and life and 
property, generally speaking, made more secure. One 
result from this has been a rapid increase of population. 
This has been due almost wholly to native increase, for 
the influx of Japanese into the peninsula has been com- 
paratively small — disappointingly small to the Japanese 
authorities. Korea has an area of nearly eighty-five 
thousand square miles— nearly as large as the main 
island of Japan proper. Its population is now over 
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seventeen millions. It is estimated, however, that scarcely 
one-half of its arable land is under cultivation. The 
Japan Year Book for 1918 reports that barely three hun- 
dred thousand Japanese have taken up their residence in 
Korea, and very few of these are engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The fact is that, as agriculturists or as 
workmen in small trades, the Japanese cannot compete 
upon equal terms with the stronger and larger Koreans, 
and, furthermore, the Korean can live upon a smaller in- 
come than can the natives of Nippon. 

For all the public works constructed, and improvements 
in public administration introduced, Japan deserves 
great credit. As qualifying the approval thus to be 
accorded, the following facts are, however, to be con- 
sidered. 

The administration of Korea has been, from the begin- 
ning, and still continues to be, a stringent military one, 
and it is required that the Governor-General shall be a 
general of the Japanese army.' The sword is everywhere 
the symbol of office. Even the school teachers are 
equipped with this outward sign of authority. During 
the years following 1905 it is known, and admitted by 
the Japanese, that many of their countrymen of bad 
character entered Korea and were responsible for many 
acts of violence upon the defenseless Koreans. It is to 
the credit of Count Terauchi that he exerted his authority 
to put an end to the worst of this evil, but we have the 
testimony of one of the Japanese newspapers that during 
his administration there was no relaxation of the military 
severity with which the country was ruled. “The 
Governor-General’s desire,” it was asserted, “is to make 
the peninsula one big fortress, and he seems to regard all 
those engaged in industrial and commercial work in Korea 
as mere camp followers within the walls of a barracks.” ? 

1 Within a few months it has been provided that the Governor-General may 
be a civilian, and the promise made that a police constabulary will be sub- 


stituted for the military gendarmerie. 
2 The Shin Nippon, quoted by Brown, The Mastery of the Far East, p. 345. 
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Along with this military régime has gone an extensive 
system of espionage, and of police regulation. Admin- 
istrative control has extended far into the private lives 
of the Koreans. Wealthy Koreans, the author has been 
informed, are obliged to employ Japanese financial sec- 
retaries, and they are not permitted, without special 
permission, to draw from their banks at any one time 
more than comparatively moderate amounts, no matter 
how large their deposits may be. 

Significant, as showing the severity with which police 
regulations are enforced against the Koreans, is the state- 
ment in the Governor-General’s report for the year 1916- 
1917 that, out of 82,121 offenders dealt with by “police 
summary jurisdiction” in Korea, 952 were pardoned, 
81,139 were sentenced, and only thirty were able to prove 
their innocence. It may also be noted that while corporal 
punishment may legally be inflicted upon Koreans, it 
cannot be upon Japanese. 

Very illuminating as to conditions in Korea was the 
famous, or rather infamous, “Korean Conspiracy Cases” 
which, as Mr. Arthur J. Brown, an exceptionally tolerant 
critic of Japan, says, “showed that in 1911 and 1912 Korea 
was swarming with suspicious police and ruthless gen- 
darmes, and that the lower courts were under police con- 
trol.” It is unfortunate that space will not permit a full 
account of these cases. 

It is not surprising to learn that, under this military 
régime, the fundamental elements of civil liberty have 
been denied the Koreans. There has been no freedom of 
the press, or of speech, or of assembly. No constitutional 
principles or general administrative orders have pro- 
tected the governed against arbitrary arrests, or against 
domiciliary searches and seizures by the gendarmerie. 
No writ of habeas corpus or other similar privilege has 
protected them against unjust arrest and imprisonment. 
And, without just compensation, their property has often 
been taken from them. 
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As regards freedom of speech and press little exists 
in Japan itself. But the press regulations in Korea are 
still more severe. “One newspaper only is allowed in 
each province, so there are only thirteen newspapers in 
Chosen (Korea). Most of these papers are governmental 
mouthpieces, and are nicknamed ‘government gazettes’ 
by the natives. They never expect to have complaints 
made known through the columns of these papers, and 
the Governor-General, in consequence, has had no 
opportunity of ascertaining the real situation from the 
native’s standpoint.” ‘This is the statement of a prom- 
inent member of the Japanese Parliament who was sent 
to Korea this year to investigate the causes of the dis- 
content in the peninsula.! 

In connection with the seizure of Korean lands the 
Japanese have taken possession of great areas which, 
previous to annexation, had been nominally crown lands, 
but in fact were in considerable measure open to common 
usage, and, in very many cases, had been for generations 
in the individual possession of particular families. A 
grievous wrong upon the Koreans was: therefore done 
when, taking advantage of the merely technical char- 
acter of the title, these lands were seized by the Japanese 
authorities as public property. 

A further serious indictment of the Japanese system of 
governing Korea consists in the fact that not only has 
the right of self-government been almost wholly denied, 
but that no promises or hopes have been held out to the 
Koreans that at some future time their country will be 
given an autonomous administrative status, and the 
rights of self-government accorded. 

This is not to say that no Koreans are now employed 
in the public service. But in practically no case is a 
Korean employed in a position of responsibility, and 
where he has, nominally, any administrative discretion, 
he is actually subject to the control of a Japanese official. 


1 Quoted in the Japan Advertiser, April 19, 1919. 
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Upon this point we may quote the following from the 
well-informed and conservative Japan Advertiser. 


Japanese local administration does not trust the Korean, 
and does not employ him. Korea is divided into thirteen 
provinces which are subdivided into approximately thirty 
prefectures and three hundred and fifty magistracies. These 
magistracies are again subdivided into villages. . . The posts 
down to the smallest unit of control are filled by Japanese 
officials, even the Korean village headmen having been re- 
placed by Japanese. The number of these headmen makes it 
impossible to appoint Japanese of a superior class.? 

It is further to be observed that in practically all cases 
in which Koreans are employed in the lower public serv- 
ices, they are compensated at a distinctly lower rate than 
are the Japanese functionaries performing exactly the 
same work. Again we may quote the Japan Advertiser. 
In a “Leader” in the issue for April 11, 1919, the editor 
says: 

Is it not ironical in the extreme that at a time when the 
papers are filled with protests against race discrimination, 
Japan’s only colony should be in a state of passive rebellion 
against the race discrimination which the inhabitants suffer? 
Mr. Yamagata (Director-General of Political Affairs in 
Korea) . . . admitted the injustice of discriminating between 
the remuneration of Japanese and Korean officials of the same 
rank. This discrimination unfortunately runs through the 
whole administration of the peninsula. Teachers, telegraph 
clerks, policemen, even the familiar red-cap at the railway 
stations — in all occupations, Koreans are discriminated against 
in the country of their birth, in favor of Japanese immigrants. 


As further showing the discrimination practised against 
the native Koreans, it is significant that the Japanese 
have provided three-quarters as many schools for their 
nationals in Korea as they have for the nearly sixty times 
as many Koreans. The situation with regard to the 
higher schools is still worse. As to them, more provision 
is made for the three hundred thousand Japanese than 
there is for the seventeen million and more Koreans. 


1 Editorial, March 21, 1919. 
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Furthermore, in the government schools which are main- 
tained for the Japanese in Korea, the curricula are dif- 
ferent from those of the schools for the Koreans. Much 
less English is taught in the latter, and the courses are 
from two to three years shorter. 

Only a part of the Korean story is told by the state- 
ment that the Japanese have ruled the Koreans with an 
iron and often an unjust military hand. From the time 
of annexation the Japanese have pursued in Korea exactly 
the same policy that the Prussians attempted to carry 
out in Poland — namely, to crush out the national 
civilization of Korea, and to transmute the Koreans into 
Japanese. With this aim in view, every possible effort 
has been made to destroy the Korean language and lit- 
erature, and to substitute Japanese ideals and institutions 
for those that the Koreans have developed during a 
period of several thousand years of national existence. 
In the government schools instruction is given for the 
most part in the Japanese language, and the study of 
Korean history and literature made practically impossible. 
Considerable effort has even been made to destroy books 
—especially the classics—in the Korean language. 
Comparatively little opportunity is given Koreans to 
obtain a higher education in Korea, and, by refusing 
emigration permits, Koreans are prevented from going 
to foreign countries to obtain college or university train- 
ing. A few Koreans go to the Japanese universities, 
but even there the studies which they may pursue are 
practically prescribed for them. 

Especial pains are taken by the Japanese authorities 
to prevent the spread among the Koreans of ideas of self- 
government or of individual liberty. The great effort 
that is made by the authorities in Japan proper to prevent 
the spread among the people of what are called “dangerous 
thoughts” is well known. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, in this respect, a still stricter régime should exist in 
Korea. 
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A great obstacle to this attempt to control the thought 
as well as the acts of the Korean people has undoubtedly 
been the work of the foreign Christian missionaries, and 
especially those from America. This is not to say that 
these missionaries have stepped outside of their religious 
and social fields of work, and entered the domain of 
politics. In this respect, indeed, their record has been a 
remarkably correct one. But it has been inevitable that 
the teaching of Christian ideals of justice, of equality, 
and of individual desert, dignity and moral obligation, 
should have presented to the Koreans standards of con- 
duct, applicable to public as well as to private life, which 
were far from being those exemplified in the administra- 
tive régime to which they were subjected. 

There is little doubt that if treaty engagements and 
other considerations did not prevent, the Japanese would 
be glad to prohibit Christian missionary work in Korea. 
It is known to all who are in any way familiar with the 
situation, that, since the Japanese have been in control, 
they have sought, in every possible way, to fix upon the 
missionaries and upon their converts the offense of teach- 
ing or otherwise engaging in treasonable practices. The 
conspiracy trials of 1911-1912 which have already been 
mentioned were an evidence of this. Another evidence 
has been the systematic manner in which, during the dis- 
turbances of the present year, the Christian Korean con- 
verts have been selected out for the infliction upon them 
of extraordinary cruelties; and furthermore, wholesale 
charges have appeared in the government-controlled 
press of Japan that the foreign missionaries have been 
the instigators of the demonstrations which the Koreans 
have made in favor of national independence. 

An interesting chapter in the history of Christian 
missionary work in Korea is that which describes the 
manner in which the Japanese authorities have sought 
to prevent the giving of religious instruction in, or in 
connection with, the mission schools. This has really 
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been an attack upon the existence of the schools them- 
selves, since it has been known that the missionaries 
believe, and rightly believe, that religious instruction is 
an essential part of their educational work. 

It is in conformity with Japanese conceptions of the 
State that the education of the people should be controlled 
by the Government. In Japan proper, private schools 
are not forbidden, but they are in fact controlled by the 
provision of law that, unless their teaching and curricula 
conform to certain standards, their graduates will not be 
entitled to a number of very important privileges — to 
exemption from conscription, to admission to the imperial 
universities, and to eligibility to appointment to higher 
civil and military positions — all of which privileges are 
accorded to graduates of the government schools and 
universities. 

In 1899 an order was issued which forbade the giving 
in Japan of religious instruction or the holding of any 
kind of religious exercises, either at government schools 
or private schools, subject to inspection and regulation, — 
that is, entitled to the privileges above mentioned.! The 
effect of this order was, of course, to put the many Chris- 
tian mission schools in a serious dilemma. They had 
either to abandon all claim to these special privileges, 
and thereby lose a great proportion of their scholars, or 
to surrender what they deemed to be an essential part of 
their work as teachers of Christianity. After a time, 
however, by persistent effort, the mission schools in Japan 
succeeded in getting this situation corrected to the extent 
of being allowed to retain for their graduates the priv- 
ileges that have been mentioned, provided religious in- 
struction was made voluntary and not compulsory. 

In Korea, however, private, that is, mission, schools 
may not give any religious instruction under any circum- 
stances, nor may religious exercises be held in connection 


1 This, however, was held not to prevent Shinto exercises, the point being 
made that these were not religious but merely patriotic performances. 
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with them. The only mitigation of the severity of this 
order, first issued in 1915, is that mission schools which, 
prior to that date, had obtained government permits, 


are given until 1925 to bring their management into con- 
formity with the provisions of the order. 


The Recent Korean Disturbances 


The recent widespread disturbances in Korea are polit- 


ically significant from several points of view. 
In the first place, they show a very general discontent 


prevailing among the Koreans with regard to their loss 


of independence. 


In the second place, they have brought sharply to the 
attention of the Western World the tyrannical and mil- 
itaristic methods which the Japanese have employed in 


governing Korea, 


In the third place, although the demonstrations on the 


part of the Koreans have been in practically all, if not 
absolutely all cases, of a peaceful character, consisting 
for the most part only of processions and the crying of 


“Manzei” (10,000 years) the national Korean cry, 


corresponding to the Japanese “Banzei,” the acts of the 
government troops and police have been of such extraor- 
dinary ferocity and brutality as to shock the entire civilized 
world. 


In the fourth place, the atrocities committed have 


been upon such an extended scale, and carried out in 
such a systematic manner, that it is evident that they were 
countenanced, if not deliberately ordered, by the higher 
authorities. It has been stated by the Governor-General 


that those responsible for these lawless acts have been 


punished, but no information has been furnished des- 
ignating by names those who have thus been held re- 
sponsible, and indicating the character of the punish- 
ments that have been inflicted. In the absence of such 


information as this, amply verified, one is justified in 
assuming that, in fact, no punishments of any degree of 
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severity, Or upon any persons of importance, have been 


inflicted. 


The details of these cruelties have been so recently 
published to the world in the report of the Federated 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, that they do 


not need to be rehearsed here. It may be pointed out, 


however, that the Japanese soldiery and police, in their 


repressive and punitive measures, made little pretence of 
distinguishing between the innocent and the guilty. The 
only discrimination which they appeared to exercise was 


in selecting for punishment the individual Koreans who 


were Christians, and for destruction by fire and sword 
the villages whose inhabitants were known to be pre- 
dominantly Christian. It may also be pointed out that 
the fact that the Council of Churches felt compelled to 


issue a public report is indicative of the extent of the 


atrocities committed: for it is well known how unwilling 
church bodies are openly to criticize the governing author- 
ities of the lands in which they carry on missionary work. 


One of the signers of the report is Mr. Sidney L. Gulick, 


who has been so prominent in urging upon the American 
government a scheme of immigration which will not 
discriminate against the Japanese. 


Concluding Observations 


In passing judgment upon the relations of a dominant 


to a dependent people, three main questions of ethical 
right arise: (1) The justification for holding an unwilling 
people in subjection; (2) the political and civil rights 


that should be granted to them; and (3) the regard that 


should be had for their material and cultural interests. 


What answers to the questions thus involved have the 
Japanese given by their dealings with the Koreans? 
It may be asserted, without qualification, that no na- 


tion has an ethical right to subject another people, against 


their will, to its own political domination solely upon the 
ground that this overlordship is needed in order that its 
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own political or economic interests may be advanced.’ 


To admit that there may be such a right of national 


selfishness is to take away the very foundations of inter- 


national comity and morality. The principle of national 
self-defense may be carried to the extent of holding that 
one nation may object to the passing of a neighboring 


state under the political control of a third state if the 


result will be to create a power which will be a danger to 


the first state’s national safety or domestic tranquillity. 
This principle is, indeed, implied in the Monroe Doctrine, 


and was appealed to when the United States demanded 


that the French Government should withdraw its military 


forces from Mexico. Japan was thus well within its right 
when it went to war with Russia to prevent her further 
increasing her political influence in Korea. But the 


annexation by Japan of that country, against the will of 
its people, was another matter. At the time this annexa- 


tion was effected, Korea was not in itself a menace to 
Japan, and, Russia having been defeated, and even her 
control to the north of Korea having been transferred to 


Japan, together with the lease of Port Arthur and Darien, 


there was no discernible danger that Korea would pass 
under the control of another power who would thus be 
able to threaten the national security of nearby Japan. 
It is impossible, therefore, ethically to justify the annexa- 


tion by Japan of the Korean peninsula, on the ground 


that otherwise the independence of Japan would have 
been threatened. 

The Japanese have, however, sought to justify the 
annexation on the ground that they are an expanding 


people, with an already overcrowded territory, and in need 
of raw materials that their own soil does not provide. 
And also that, as a politically ambitious people, they need 
to increase their power in order to be able to take a more 
prominent place among the nations of the world. These 


‘Tt is conceivable that a nation might be so persistently turbulent, or its 
acts so aggressive and unfriendly as to make it necessary for another State to 
intervene and destroy its independence. 
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are, of course, the same arguments as those upon which 


Prussia sought to defend her aggressive policies, and to 


uphold her right to subordinate the wishes and interests 
of other peoples to her own ambitions. We need not, 
therefore, stop to refute them. 


There is, however, one ground upon which a stronger 


nation is ethically entitled to subject another and unwilling 


people to its political domination. This ground exists 
when thus, and only thus, the subjected people may be 
given a régime of law and order which it has been 


made reasonably certain they are unable to provide for 


themselves. 


When annexation is justified upon this ground, it is 
clear that the dominant state is committed to the altruis- 
tic task of seeking, with single purpose, to advance the 


interests of the governed, and to prepare them as speedily 


as possible for the time when they will be able to govern 
themselves with efficiency and honesty, and, when that 
time comes, to give them the option whether or not they 


will remain under the political sovereignty of the dom- 


inant state. 


The Japanese claim with reference to the Koreans 
that they are not qualified to govern themselves, though 
they have not sought to justify the annexation of the 


country, except in a minor measure, upon this ground. 


Certain it is that the native Korean government that 
existed prior to annexation was wretched in the extreme — 
dishonest, oppressive, and inefficient. This fact the Jap- 
anese would be warranted in emphasizing except for the 


circumstance that they have been unwilling to recognize 


the obligation to seek to correct, as speedily as possible 
this political incapacity. Upon the contrary, as has been 
earlier pointed out, the Japanese have sought in every 
possible way to hinder the progress among the Koreans 
of even the ideas of self-government or aspiration for it. 
Having denied to the Koreans not only independence 
but_ administrative autonomy and even an equality of 
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right of participation with their rulers in the enjoyment 
of offices of public trust, it would seem that there would 
rest upon the Japanese an especially great obligation to 
have regard for at least the private personal and property 
rights of the people thus placed wholly at their mercy. 
But this obligation they have not recognized, or at least 
given effect to. In general, as has been already said, the 
Koreans have, of course, profited by the relative efficiency 
of the Japanese administration. But even-handed justice 
has not been dispensed to them, and civil rights have not 
been provided so that the individual Korean is able to 
feel himself, in person or property, secure from oppression. 
As to this we have the following statement by a Japanese 
university professor, Dr. Yoshino, of conditions in Korea 
as he found them in 1916.! 


It is impossible for mere casual visitors to know whether or 
not there are dead men’s bones under the whited sepulchres. 
The Japanese authorities declare that peace is enjoyed all over 
the country. There is no doubt whatever about that, but it is 
nothing but the dull peace of serfdom. . . Without considera- 
tion, and mercilessly, they (the authorities) have resorted to 
laws for the ‘expropriation of lands, the Koreans concerned 
being compelled to part with their family property for almost 
nothing. On many occasions they have also been forced to 
work on the construction of the roads without receiving any 
wages. .. As far as the law is concerned, Koreans and 
Japanese are on precisely the same footing. This is the theory, 
but the fact is not exactly the same. . . They (Koreans) are 
discriminated against both officially and privately. .. Busi- 
ness men in Korea are fully acquainted with the existence of 
this evil, but can say nothing against it, the freedom of speech 
being severely restricted. It must be remembered that papers 
and magazines published in Japan are not allowed to euter 
Korea if they contain articles criticizing Japanese official 
methods in the peninsula. 


In result, then, it is seen that the Japanese policy with 
regard to the Koreans is almost antithetical to that which 


1 Published in the Japan Weekly Chronicle, July 13, 1916. Quoted by Brown, 
op. cit., p. 345. 
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has been pursued by the United States with regard to the 
Filipinos. Although America has been in control of the 
Philippine Islands only a few years longer than Japan 
has had practical control of Korea, and although America 
had far less promising material to deal with, it soon sub- 
stituted civil for military government, employed natives 
in the higher as well as the lower branches of the civil 
services, granted almost complete administrative and 
financial autonomy to the islands, and correspondingly 
reduced the directing control exercised from Washington, 
established representative legislative chambers, and in- 
creased their powers until almost complete local self- 
government has been instituted. And, finally, the prom- 
ise of absolute independence has been held out to the 
Islands as soon as they are ready for it and demand it, 
and already there are many in America who hold that 
these conditions have been met, and that, if the Filipinos 
desire it, they should be permitted to sever the last con- 
stitutional bonds which unite them to America. 

The policies which the Americans have pursued in the 
Philippines have been in consonance with their concep- 
tions of political justice. Similarly, the policies which 
the Japanese have pursued in Korea have been dictated 
by their own political and constitutional ideals. In Japan 
itself there is little idea of popular or local self-govern- 
ment, or of individual rights as opposed to public author- 
ity. It is, therefore, not to be expected that the Japanese 
would grant to a subject people certain of the political 
and civil rights which the United States has accorded 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. But there has 
been no reason whatever why private rights of property 
and person should not have been respected, why even- 
handed justice should not have been administered, and, 
above all, why the attempt should have been made to 
crush out the distinctive culture and civilization of Korea. 

It is not simply that the Koreans are a people of over 
seventeen millions, and inhabit a country nearly the size 
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of Japan itself, but that they have had a long history of 
national independence, have created for themselves a 
language, a literature and an art —in short that they 
constitute a nation in every ethnic, historical and cultural 
sense of the word. Certainly it would seem that if the 
principle of national self-determination has any validity 
at all, it should be applied to this people to the extent 
of at least guaranteeing to them the preservation of their 
distinctive civilization and the hope of a time when they 
shall have control of their own national development. 
And their case is rendered still stronger when considera- 
tion is had of the fact that their present rulers, in political 
philosophy as well as in political practice, are exponents 
of principles which the rest of the civilized world has 
agreed are false and pernicious. It is sufficiently serious 
that the Japanese should be willing to apply such doc- 
trines in the government of themselves. It becomes a 
grievous matter when they apply them by force, to an- 
other people. 
W. W. Witioucnsy. 
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THE HUMANIST, AND SOME OTHERS 


UT of the welter of opinions which the Great War 

has left in its wake have emerged two clashing 

antinomies, two mutually exclusive ways of approaching 

life. To one or the other of them we would seem to owe 

our allegiance, for circumstances have left us no choice, 

and the present time is impatient of moderate opinions 
or compromise of any sort. 

On the one side stands the self-styled Humanist, the 
heir of the tradition of culture which had its origin and 
has received its chief impulse in New England. Believing 
himself to be the defender of the faith of the ages, he pro- 
fesses reverence for the rich store of wisdom we derive 
through countless experiences of the race, and dreads 
the breaking of the connection between the present and 
these precious possessions, won by long and bitter struggle, 
which modern revolt in nearly every branch of human 
activity so seriously threatens. For over against him is 
the Younger Generation, or the Naturalist, or what-not, 
who, in the exuberance of his new-found liberty, would 
kick his heels out at traditional standards, and blithely 
proclaim man’s final emancipation from the bonds of 
conventional restraint. He sniffs at the moralism of the 
other, waxes sarcastic at correctness and the wintry 
flavor of New England ethics, and would cast to the 
winds the ancient institutions which have heretofore 
kept men from flying at each other’s throats if perchance 
they intrude upon the full and free expression of momen- 
tary convictions. 

This controversy has given rise to a considerable liter- 
ature, both in attack and rebuttal, and Humanist and 
Pragmatist (or Naturalist, if you will) face each other 
with drawn swords and yield no ground. About two years 
ago Professor S. P. Sherman published his On Contem- 
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porary Literature, for which he wrote a militant introduc- 
tion, consolidating the advanced positions of the Human- 
ists and lustily smiting his foes as he placed himself in 
position for attack. Throughout the various studies of 
the book too, as he examined Dreiser and Wells and 
George Moore and Synge and Anatole France, he carried 
the offensive into the enemy’s country, revealing the 
crimes of these men against the conscience of the ages, 
and whipping with righteous wrath their sins against the 
great tradition. Other studies, like that of Mark Twain, 
whom he has mildly scolded for his irreverence, and 
Arnold Bennett, George Meredith, and Henry James, 
are more appreciative, and reveal the author’s capacity 
for constructive criticism. Finally, in a last chapter, 
he essays to prove the humanism and modernity of 
Shakespeare, testing the pretty writers of today by his 
massive genius. 

Mr. Sherman of course met with instant criticism sharp 
and bitter. The two most notable reviews which have met 
my eye appeared in the New Republic of January 12, 1918, 
and the June issue of the Liberatoggof the same year. 
The first of these bore the initials “F. H.”, presumably 
Francis Hackett, literary editor of that periodical; the 
other came from the trenchant pen of the late Randolph 
_ Bourne. Both men, in none too gentle a spirit, poured 

forth their scorn upon the hapless author of the book. 
Mr. Hackett, expressing his repugnance for the bloodless 
correctness of a New England ethical code and the fine, 
thin, narrow preoccupation with righteousness which is 
its characteristic note, returns Mr. Sherman’s ridicule 
upon himself, while he sharply repudiates this picture of 
a naturalism derived from “a mechanistic, monistic, 
scientific universe drawing its filthy trail across our 
literature.” Why should one, he cries, accept a gospel 
which bids us cower behind the moral life of the race to 
peer at art? Life to Mr. Sherman, declares his critic, 
is no mere experiment, but a sort of ingenious examination 
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paper set by God in conjunction with Matthew Arnold. 
(Parenthetically we would remark how curious it is that 
the emancipated soul nearly always makes haste to take 
his little fling at the great Victorian humanist.) But, he 
continues, does he realize that precisely this instinctive 
obedience of his, these moral abstractions and this dis- 
ciplined heart, have made up a large part of the cant 
phrases of the Kaiser and his crew? Does he not see that 
his slander of men of science as undisciplined in their 
moral nature and inclined to caprice, his comparison of 
Mr. Wells’s efficiency to the Belgic efficiency of military 
Germany, his deliberate intention of discovering indecency 
in George Moore’s romantic depiction of Jesus’s life among 
his friends, does he not see that this sort of moral shudder- 
ing at contemporary exuberance converts a critic into a 
nursery maid, and puts men of genius into a perambulator 
many sizes too small? 

So much for Mr. Hackett and the New Republic. Mr. 
Bourne also undertakes to slay this loathly creature of 
conventional moralism. Here we may witness in modern 
guise the age-old conflict between humanist and prag- 
matist, and no quarter can be granted, no compromise 
can be made, between the two parties to the combat. 
Mr. Bourne’s artistic conscience writhed at the ethical 
prepossessions of the author, and he questioned the 
validity of those standards of right, reason which are set 
up with so much assurance against our individual sen- 
sibilities, asking if in all this talk of renunciation, this 
spirit that denies, which has made the so-called “human- 
ists” — the W. C. Brownells, Paul Elmer Mores, and 
Irving Babbitts — so inhumane, do they realize the im- 
plications. He balked at a standard which permits a 
repugnance for the moral life of an artist to become the 
standard of judging his art, at a system that can exalt the 
middle-class domestic philosophy of Arnold Bennett, 
and neglect the delicious English of The Brook Kerith, its 
softly brushing irony and romantic re-creation of Palestine 
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life. Mr. Sherman loses artistic vision, a sense of widening 
life, for the sake of what is improving and of’good repute, 
conveying a “message” such as you might hear from a 
Baptist preacher who viewed with alarm the libertine 
tendencies in the fiction of to-day. 

And then Mr. Bourne put the personal question. 
What sins of the flesh, he asked, what jungle instincts, 
had Mr. Sherman been contending against all his life 
to build up this deadly philosophy of inhibition? It is 
just the discovery of the younger generation that neither 
the jungle anarchy of impulse nor the organized rationality 
of conventional institutions is any resting place for the 
human spirit, that one is no more rational than the other, 
that institutions can be no less cruel than individuals, 
and that the truly humanistic personal plane can be 
reached only by transcending both the animal and the 
institutional. So these conventional humanists lack 
humaneness altogether; and, in glorifying the coercions 
of the herd in the name of order and wholesomeness they 
have lost all sense of the modern enterprise. This con- 
sists in finding both nature and society equally irrational, 
and in setting to work to understand both in order to 
manipulate them into some satisfactory personal expe- 
rience. But they probably never can understand it, and 
convention is the best you can expect. 

Mr. Sherman has not accepted the challenge which has 


been thrown to him. Doubtless his pen would be as skill- 


ful in his own defense as it proved to be as an offensive 
weapon, for On Contemporary Literature is a notable book 
and, if the author chooses not to reply, needs no other 
defender. But the ideas for which it stands are of par- 
amount interest to all of us, and as one does or does not 
find them acceptable to his intellectual life, one places 
himself, for better or for worse, in one camp or the other, 
and inevitably finds himself girding on his armor for the 
struggle he must accept. Of the two reviews, Mr. Hack- 


ett’s seems to be that of an irritated man who feels that 
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he has been schoolmastered by a professor of morals, 
and he takes this occasion to discharge his spleen against 
the whole moralistic fraternity. His own criticisms, as 
literary editor of the New Republic and in the book of 
literary reviews which he has recently published, are very 
different material from Mr. Sherman’s. They contain 
no underlying standards; for their author repudiates 
the possibility of attaining them, and the reader is chiefly 
amused by his clever impressionism. Now one may 
gain much of value from these critical papers, for they 
are penned with a good deal of distinction, only one 
wonders what after all is accomplished by the process. 
One reads and goes his way, pleased perhaps, but some- 
how with a sense that the author, while versatile and 
sensitive to literary appeal, fails in the expression of any 
real philosophical convictions, and in the end one sighs 
for a method apparently just a bit more arbitrary, if per- 
chance it may seem to him to possess the grace of con- 
sistency. Mr. Hackett, in a review of one of Mr. Wells’s 
latest religious tracts, has declared that wherever the 
meaning of life lies, it probably does not lie God-ward. 
In view of this, may it not be assumed that Mr. Hackett’s 
own spiritual experiences have been somewhat limited 
in their scope, perhaps not extending beyond the pre- 
vailing pragmatic sanction for the opinions of the imme- 
diate present? And can we ask him to be gentle with 


forms of thought and emotion which he cannot under- 


stand or will not recognize? 
The recent death of Mr. Bourne makes his attack upon 
the humanism of Mr. Sherman and his friends very nearly 


the most complete, and certainly the latest, expression of 
the philosophy of individualism which he has written. 


His caustic pen never worked to better advantage than 
in its bitter criticism of this little group of men who have, 
as he believed, so effectually ruined their cause by the 


narrowness of their creed. 
He makes first objection to what he calls the treatment 
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of literature as a kind of adjunct of moral preachments. 
This is a real perversion of Mr. Sherman’s intention. He 
surely must have known that Ste. Beuve and; Taine and 
other great French critics have long ago taught us the 
art of seeking through an author’s work to know about 
the author, to put his contribution to the criticism of life 
in its proper place in the history of thought, in a word, 
to discover the value of what he has to offer to the great 
world of ideas. That is what Mr. Sherman has endeavored 
to do, and though we may not agree with all of his con- 
clusions, we should admit that in this we possess one of 
those rare books which have dealt with ideas seriously 
and fairly. The world has cast off many of its ancient 
ways of regarding life, and in the future men may grow a 
bit impatient with George Moore’s “softly brushing 
irony”’ and inquire of themselves if such a book has any 
more positive merit to warrant its reputation; if, after all, 
pleasant writing can be an adequate excuse for funda- 
mental insincerity of purpose. It is at times a helpful 
thing to strip a work of literary art of its external dress, 
and discover if beneath that may be found anything of 
enduring value, or if this outer dress but conceals penury 
of thought and perverted reason. 

Mr. Sherman is also accused of dogmatism, and no 
doubt his asseveration that there is ‘‘a settled and spa- 
cious region of consciousness in which a man’s thinking 
is right and his feelings are sure, in which the elementary 
human values are fixed, in which truth and goodness and 
beauty remain the same from age to age,” smacks over- 
much of the antique moralists who were quite sure what 
were the eternal principles of truth and goodness and 
beauty, and would impose their own conception of values 
upon a world which believed it was discovering others 
different and antagonistic to the old. But, so far as I 
can see, the modern spirit opposes a dogmatism of its 
own to the more fixed ideas of a static society. The 


dogmatism of the materialistic educator, of the scientific 
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method in every one of its phases, of the categorical denial 
that any other realm than that of the senses can exist, 
seems to the humanist the rashest and most distressing 
of any, because this very dogmatism masks itself under 
the guise of free thinking and painstaking investigation. 

It seems to me arrant nonsense to assert that the 
elementary passions of man — his virtues and his vices, 
his good impulses and his weaknesses — have changed 
their complexion under the stress of modern life. Men 
love and hate, are prone to reveal the beast through a 
thin veneer of civil polish, show lust for power and greed 
for gain, and prove themselves capable of the supreme 
sacrifice as they stand in the pure light of devotion. Men 
live and die in the same way that they have lived and 
died since the beginning of Time, and the slow progress 
of what we like to think of as civilization is marked by 
nothing more significant than the standards of control 
which man has set upon himself in an endeavor to over- 
come the bestial and the self-seeking and the cruelty and 
rapacity he finds deep in his own soul. By inner or outer 
check it is his business to guard his conduct, and see to 
the preservation of a society which may offer a fair promise 
of decent living. 

Mr. Bourne inquired what sins of the flesh we are 
afraid of, that we should set up a deadly philosophy of 
inhibition. It is no doubt true that the extreme of self- 
control deprives the individual of many of life’s most 
precious experiences, and the true humanist guards him- 
self from the pitfall of inhibited impulses; but it is no 
less true that the world to-day needs to have preached 
to it any gospel whatsoever which may help to check the 
fearful social disintegration which threatens us. Did Mr. 
Bourne see nothing sinister in the destructive effects of 
the Great War, in the rapid increase of crime, the loss of 
respect for constituted authority, the rise of all sorts of 
social theories, purely destructive in their tendency and 
inspired for the most part, not by any real passion for 
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justice, but by envy of the great, and the impulse to tear 
the delicate social fabric to gratify this envy? Some of us 
have hated convention and institutionalism as much as 
another, but our failure to find any point of rest, any 
centre for our moral and intellectual lives, has driven us 
right back upon first principles, and there we remain. 
Mr. Bourne always consistently repudiated both jungle 
impulse and the cult of convention, and doubtless be- 
lieved that, having set himself free from all control, he 
was steering nearer to the pleasant land of Truth. Itisa 
pretty thing to be a free lance, to strike a blow whenever 
chance offers, in the cause of Truth and the freedom of 
the spirit, but this life of the individual, like all wonderful 
things, has its price. Mr. Bourne contributed his review 
of Mr. Sherman’s book to the Liberator, successor to the 
recently defunct Masses. In it he asked Mr. Sherman if 
he realized the implications of his position. May we 
respectfully question how far he realized the implications 
of a fellowship with the editors of that paper? Would it 
be out of place at this point to express the reflections of a 
reader of the Masses, who, sincerely sympathetic toward 
its effort to expose social wrongs, soon found himself in a 
position of utter revolt against its spirit and its attitude 
toward society? The kind of radicalism which the editors 
reveal seemed to him to correspond to the sermons of 
the Calvinist minister who strives to shape the world to 
suit his theology. Extremes meet, and though these 
editors affect to despise dogma, they are in reality the 
most dogmatic of men, branding with insincerity all those 
who may see life differently from them. Their suppression 
of obvious facts when it suits their purpose, and their 
distortion of others, their supreme self-confidence and 
self-adulation, their essential vulgarity, all these char- 
acteristics obtrude themselves almost as soon as one turns 
the first page of the periodical. What, he asks in protest, 
beyond an unreasoning hatred of all forms of the Money- 
Devil, have they to offer the world? What constructive 
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program can they submit after they have succeeded in 
their work of destruction? They may point out with 
bitter gibe the crying injustices of the world, but how can 
they hope to better conditions by destroying the slow 
growth of centuries through their gospel of class hate, 
unchecked by any word of self-control or of discipline of 
collective or individual will? Russia leads the way, they 
cry; and we may be pardoned if we pause before we 
follow. 

So much for an unchecked social hate. If being a free 
lance in the moral and intellectual world implies any sort 
of alliance with such forces, let us, in common decency, 
submit to the yoke of whatever control will preserve us 
from our “treacherous individual sensibilities.” Rather 
the tyranny of imperial power or the much-scorned 
bourgeois social conventions than that tyranny which 
would inevitably be set up by the Masses, for then at 
least our rights would be defined, and we should be pro- 
tected from an ungoverned mob rule. 

If, however, the war has proved itself a fearfully de- 
structive force, and men’s passions have been loosed by 
its means, there have also occurred inspiring instances in 
which individuals and even whole peoples have mag- 
nificently found themselves. ‘The world has seen how, 
in the stress of the last sublime sacrifice, men have dug 
down into the depths of their souls and found that prin- 
ciple of control which is ready to come into our conscious 
lives when our wills are strong. To the humanist these 
wondrous examples of exalted heroism, whether revealed 
on the field of battle or in patient endurance at home, are 
the inspiring examples of human worth which he would 
use and which offer him the best hope forthe future. With 
this he must be content. 

Percy Hazen Houston. 











THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS AGENT 


IS well-cut uniform combined British dash with 
French color, and added a distinction of its own, 
connected somehow with a touch of green upon the high 
collar. You knew him at once for one of the military 
representatives of the re-born lesser nations of the sound of 
which the world is so full since the collapse of the Colossus 
of Mitteleuropa. He spoke English of course with vernac- 
ular fluency, and only a hint of European accent. His 
air was diplomatic and engaging, and, despite the martial 
figure he cut and the rank marks upon his sleeve — I did 
not quite know what they meant but he must have been 
a colonel at least —— he approached me with something 
like the deference one pays a superior officer. I was once 
a soldier myself and it was subtly flattering, that def- 
erence, — for I am only an editor. 

Directly he stated his mission. He was the agent of 
the Republic of Ruritania, and he desired to get the case 
of the Ruritanians before the American public. He had 
documents with him — in several languages, but mostly 
in French — which set out the territorial claims of the 
Ruritanians and the historic, moral, and economic jus- 
tification of these claims, as they had been presented to 
the Peace Conference in Paris. He would be grateful 
for anything that could be done in the way of an article 
in my paper which would give those claims and the ex- 
cellent arguments in support of them the advantage of 
general dispersal and discussion instead of leaving them 
shut up in camera with the official experts over there. 

“Colonel,” I said, “are you aware that hardly a day 
passes that I do not have the honor of a call from a rep- 
resentative of one of the lately suppressed nations of 
Europe, armed with similar documents, and urging a 
similar request, frequently on behalf of a nation of which 
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the American people as a whole have never heard, and 
of which I myself have a sufficiently vague notion —?” 

He smiled. “Of course, Ruritania —” 

“Ruritania,” I hastened to add, “is, as you say, differ- 
ent. We all know our ‘Prisoner of Zenda.’ But the fact 
remains that a swarm of small nations are clamoring all 
at once for the notice of the American people, and each 
is passionately arguing the necessity of the perpetuation of 
its language and demanding a separate place in the sun with 
a fence around it. And this just at the moment when the 
Great War has swept away so many fences, mixed up pop- 
ulations, and demonstrated, as it seems to us, the absolute 
need of working toward the elimination of differences be- 
tween peoples instead of setting up among them new 
barriers of separate government and nurseries of diverse 
language.” 

“You speak,” said the other, ‘“‘as an American. I speak 
as a European and as a Ruritanian. It is different over 
there.” 

“But you are speaking to Americans,” I said. ° “You 
are presenting your case to American public opinion. 
And you must take account of the facts over here. Sen- 
timentally there is among us a facile disposition to sym- 
pathize with any people fighting or contriving for its lost 
liberty. But we are practical idealists. We have wiped 
out, in the interest of imagined efficiency and uniformity, 
our own separate States’ Rights of which we were fiercely 
jealous in the beginning — the last vestige of these sep- 
arate States’ Rights disappeared with the coming of pro- 
hibition by Constitutional Amendment. And though 
sentiment and romance may give the cause of the Poles 
or the cause of Ruritania a certain hold upon our imagina- 
tion, we cannot avoid the common sense conclusion, 
drawn from our own history and driven home by the war 
in Europe. That conclusion is that the day of small 
things that stand by themselves in this world, and the 
day of small nations that stand by themselves in this 
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world is done. In other words we have a feeling that 
you — even you of Ruritania, a more considerable nation 
than many of the others, and one that has a ponderable 
significance even from across the ocean—we have a 
feeling that you are trying to put back the hands of the 
clock, that what you are doing, though not un-nobly in- 
spired and touched with a certain sublimity, is more 
poetry than politics— except in the smaller sense of 
politics.” 

The Ruritanian shrugged his shoulders and grinned. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘We are politicians. We work with 
what we have. And I know America. I have lived here.” 

“T felt sure you had,” I said, “from your excellent 
American English. Nevertheless, I think that as a press 
agent, you speak too purely as a Ruritanian. There is my 
friend, for instance, the unofficial ambassador of Mythi- 
ania. He is an American. I believe he is not even of 
Mythianian blood. He has made the name of Mythiania, 
which he found known only to professional mapmakers — 
he has made that name familiar to all the editors in 
America, and to a large number of Americans not editors: 
because we have printed a lot of his ingenious stuff. But 
in spite of all that has been printed, nobody believes in 
Mythiania as a real country, or in the Mythianians as a 
real people with a real future — notwithstanding that they 
possess a language descended direct from Ararat, and 
demonstrably among the oldest in the world. I do not 
in the least believe in it myself, though I know that 
Mythiania does in fact exist, and has furnished immi- 
grants to this country, and voluminous documents of 
claims and revendications to the Peace Conference.” 

“You are cynical,” the man in uniform said, “But the 
case of Mythiania and the case of Ruritania are hardly 
parallel —” 

“Not from your point of view,” I answered, “but re- 
member that I am a citizen of a big country made up of 
men from many other countries — of men of many races, 
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speaking many languages. Also I am a native of one of 
the original subdivisions of this big country — a common- 
wealth which had, and still has to a certain extent, a sep- 
arate consciousness, very nearly what you call a national 
consciousness. But in spite of my nativity, I am sure 
that the time has passed for the continuance of that quasi- 
national self-consciousness in subdivisions within this 
country, and I am equally sure that foreign languages — 
I mean languages other than English — have no right to 
existence in this country, except as any one of us has a 
right to any number of extra languages as an accom- 
plishment, a vanity, a convenience, or a commercial asset 
in dealing with the people of other nations. 

“Similarly I am sure that the time is past for encour- 
aging the peoples of the smaller linguistic groups of 
Europe — the peoples who must know in addition to 
their own one of the widely diffused languages — in a 
sentimental cult for the nursing of tongues, some of 
which, like that of Mythiania may be counted as already 
extinct except as curiosities, and some of which, like yours 
in Ruritania, will very likely hang on as a living speech 
for a hundred years or so longer. Both are doomed. And 
as a practical man, I hate to see energy wasted in trying 
to keep them going, in defiance of all the tendencies of 
the ages.” 

“We are dealing with the present,” said the Ruritanian. 

“We are,” I said, “‘and you are the accredited press 
agent of Ruritania. For my part I am, in this instance, 
the agent of American common sense. The question in 
my mind when I deal with any of you gentlemen is how 
far I ought to let you put the interest of your own little 
corner of the world ahead of and above the interests of 
the world at large. Undoubtedly it would please the 
pride and nurture the vanity of the excellent people of 
Ruritania to find themselves an independent nation in- 
stead of a subject one, with a lot of territory taken over 
from some other nation, and the power to enforce the 
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use of the Ruritanian language throughout upon all its 
inhabitants. Undoubtedly, also, some of the people you 
annexed would object. But that is a detail. The point is 
that I do not see how the world is in the least helped by 
your becoming a nation, and I do see how the world is 
being distinctly inconvenienced by the forcible perpetua- 
tion of a language that nobody outside of Ruritania has 
time to learn. 

“To be coldly practical, I feel that the fewer the 
people who speak Ruritanian the better off the world is. 
And that not meaning in the least to minimize the beauties 
of the language of your fatherland, the glories of its lit- 
erature, or its historic significance. Languages survive, 
not on account of intrinsic merit as languages, but by 
virtue of majority usage and general diffusion. You are 
not going to substitute Ruritanian for English or French 
or even German or Italian. And the only purpose the 
language is going to serve is the perpetuation of barriers 
between your people and the rest of the world — barriers 
which should not exist, and which merely stand in the 


way of progress — especially your own progress.” 
“You are looking far ahead,” said the Ruritanian. 


“You may be right in the long run, but we are dealing 
with facts as they are. And the fact is that something 
like a million people speak Ruritanian, and a great num- 
of them speak only Ruritanian. The language is a part 
of the people, and the people and the language have both 
to be dealt with.” 

“Granted,” I said, “they must be dealt with, but they 
must be dealt with, it seems to me, with an eye to the 
future. And you are dealing with them with an eye to 
the past only. It is a glorious past, no doubt, and I do 


not blame you for clinging to it. But it is the law of life 
that dead pasts shall bury their dead. And I feel a certain 
compunction in assisting you in this business of galvan- 


izing the corpse.” 
“Tt is not a corpse,” said he, “If you were to go to 
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Ruritania you would find a live people and a live lan- 
guage.” 

“There are Ruritanians in this country,” I said, “‘as 
there are natives of every land under the sun, and they 
speak their own languages as living tongues. And they 
are perfectly alive persons. But they are no longer 
Ruritanians. And your Ruritanians over there will con- 
tinue to be alive even after they cease to be Ruritanians. 
What I am trying to get at is this: The essential thing in 
them is not being Ruritanians, but being human beings 
and citizens of a world that knows not Ruritania — or, if 
it does, will soon forget Ruritania. Whereas you and my 
good friend the unofficial ambassador of Mythiania, and 
my other good friends the agents and unofficial ambas- 
sadors of all the other lesser nations, are trying to make 
being Ruritanian or Mythianian the paramount and essen- 
tial thing. It isn’t. Not even being an American or an 
Englishman or a Frenchman is that, though, for the pres- 
ent, these nations occupy such a large part of the horizon 
that they have to be reckoned with as such. 

**You have a phrase about self-determination of peoples 
which has a certain rhetorical merit, and is one that you 


have got, I believe, on high authority. But the great 


nations know that they have not this power of self- 
determination. They have long ago learned to exist by 
compromise, which is a very different thing. And self- 


determination is no more practical with small nations 


than with big ones, or than it is with individuals.” 


“You. are talking philosophy, not world politics,” said 
the Ruritanian, “‘I am not sure that you are not talking 


treason, as well.” And he smiled. 

“T perceive that you are a pretty good American after 
all,”’ I said, “if your business is propaganda, my business 
is to let the people know what is going on — even when 
it is only propaganda. You shall have your article.” 


“Thank you,” he said, “I shall hope to meet you 
again — when I am not a press agent of a lesser nation.” 


> 
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And he took his leave with an admirable mixture of 
military punctilio and diplomatic suavity — leaving me 
to certain reflections. 


This is the day of the press agent. The profession had 


its lowly origin in the necessities of the theatre. From 
humble beginnings there, it developed into a considerable 
employment. It got results, and attracted to itself an 


ingenious and accomplished type of young man. Then 


the corporations took up the idea, and developed a still 


more accomplished and ingenious type. When the War 
came, the nations followed the example of the corporations, 
and engaged the services of the men the corporations had 


trained, and even some of those the theatres had found 


useful. Again results were accomplished. By the time 


the Peace Conference assembled, it was a recognized thing 
that every nation must have a press agent — whatever 
else it had or did not have. Paris was soon full of their 


activities. 

And because press-agentry was made in America, and 
every nation with a cause to plead could find among us 
ex-nationals of its own, ardent to act as interpreters to the 
American public, this country also was soon full of their 
activities. The full extent of these activities — the num- 


ber of these unofficial ambassadors of kings and princes 
and peoples in being or in posse, their prodigious industry 
and the immense volume of their writings is known only 
to those who sit in editors’ chairs. 


The persons who do sit in such chairs are notoriously 


poor creatures, with simple confiding natures, meagre 
education and narrow views of life. But some day one 
of them is going to ask himself this question: “‘Do press 
agents exist for the suppressed nationalities, or do sup- 


pressed nationalities exist for the press agents? 


_ It is such a disturbing question, and opens up such 
possibilities touching the present state of Europe, that I 
for one shall not ask it, — at least not in a tone above a 
whisper. But I am convinced that there was never a 
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time when ingenious and accomplished young men, with 
a working knowledge of a European language or two — or 


even without it — could find such easy, distinguished and 


profitable employment. 


A fantastic notion sometimes assails me also that what 
is being done has more to do with the theatre — and more 
particularly with comic opera — than with life. There is 


about the lesser nations in the East of Europe something 


which | cannot dissociate from the lighter aspects of the 


stage. When that picturesque officer from Trans-Arcadia 
calls upon me, I am haunted by memories of ‘* The Choc- 
olate Soldier,’ and find long forgotten tunes from ‘‘The 


Merry Widow” tripping through my head. 
But then I am only an editor — not in the least a 
politician. 
Henry Irvinc Brock. 








THE DEATH CAMP IN TURKESTAN 


O anyone who has seen the long sandy stretches of 
desert in Northern Africa, the view of a modern 
prison camp in Turkestan would seem natural. Picture a 
long, rolling, sandy country stretching for hundreds of 
miles to the Aral Sea, with nothing but burning sand to 
meet the eye, almost no trees, and no water except from 
one small irrigation canal which winds its way beside a 
road buried in six inches of dust.. Far off toward the north 
are snow-capped mountains which seem to intensify the 
heat and discomfort of the sandy wastes below. 

In May, 1916, in company with a Russian Cossack 
Colonel in a high powered French automobile, we left 
the city of Tashkent for the Death Camp over thirty 
miles away. Like a gigantic shadow, swiftly following 
our rapidly moving car, was a white wall of thick, blinding 
dust twenty feet high, eclipsing every thing behind us. 
In front, dark haired natives scurried away. Here and 
there, a corpulent Sarte merchant, seated comfortably 
on a small ass, with a beautiful dark red turban on his 
head, his side bags bulging with grain, was knocked off 
into the ditch as his ass plunged and reared madly with 
fright at the strange passing machine. The road was 
barely wide enough for the automobile and all passing 
travel galloped wildly for the open fields beside us. Soon 
we were moving through a sandy desert dotted here and 
there with little mud villages, where the people sat on the 
floor of their dirt verandas and smoked their curious 
bubbling water pipes or drank their green grass tea. Occa- 
sionally we passed a native woman, who wore a long 
black veil reaching to her waist and hiding her face com- 
pletely, after the Mohammedan custom. 

Village after village disappeared in the dust. A little 
bridge broke under the weight of our machine but we 
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jumped it, turned to the left and climbed up a steep 
embankment; suddenly, far away in front of us on the 
sandy prairie, sprang up as if by magic, hundreds of little 
white tents. In great long rows so close together that the 
guy ropes criscrossed each other, they stretched out in the 
blazing sun; no sign of water was anywhere to be seen. 
Here and there lay something that resembled a human 
being, covered only by a ragged shirt and dilapidated 
military trousers. On the right, intermingled with a few 
trees, were long barracks. Beside them at regular in- 
tervals were Russian soldiers with fixed bayonets and 
loaded guns. Like a flash we passed by all these tents 
and barracks — down into a little gully — out on the 
broad prairie — again more tents, but this time with no 
trees. Again the bare desert, then a little turn to the 
right brought us to more barracks, and still more tents; 
a minute later we drew up at a small house nestling among 
the trees. Here lived the Russian Colonel, the commander 
of the prison camp. 

To have a traveler drop into the God-forsaken wilds of 
a desert prison in Turkestan, was unusual, and it was 
something of a pleasure for the Russian commander in 
charge. The samovar was hastily brought out, and while 
we talked business, we drank tea. “Yes,” said the 
Colonel, “I am delighted to have an American come to 
help the prisoners of war. Of course, it is a little danger- 
ous; for there is an epidemic in the camp — spotted 
typhus. Only a little while ago, eighty men were dying 
every day and I had soldiers with loaded rifles to keep 
the men in the barracks. Today the daily death rate 
averages from fifteen to twenty.” 

The camp was divided into three sections. The first 
was the typhus division, and it was here that the heaviest 
mortality occurred. ‘The Germans, the most hated 
enemy of the Russians, were all confined in this section. 
The second was the detention department for all those 
who had been isolated from the epidemic, but who might 
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still contract the disease. The last section was for those 
who were entirely free from suspicion of contamination. 
But here were hundreds of scurvy, malaria, and dysentery 
cases. The camp as a whole at this time contained some- 
thing over ten thousand living men. It had held twenty- 
five thousand. The barracks had been hot dens of typhus. 
After two medical commissions had condemned them, 
the commander had been forced to turn the prisoners 
out on the bare sands until fresh tents were secured. 
Each tent had a board floor, and housed eight men. 
Inside, one could not stand erect, and the bodies of the 
sleeping men lay like sardines. packed one against the 
other. There were no blankets or mattresses. The 
prisoners slept in any clothing that remained from their 
military equipment. Vermin, lice, bed bugs, fleas, and 
mosquitoes abounded. They could be seen crawling over 
the prisoners’ clothing. The men themselves were almost 
indifferent to them. “A year of life in a prison hell has 
sapped our blood to such a low vitality that even the 
bugs despise us, although they live on us,” said the one- 
time president of a German university. 

Since the camp was over thirty miles from the nearest 
town, it was practically isolated from the outside world. 
Letters were almost unknown. Many a prisoner re- 
ceiving a postal over a year old, could not keep the tears 
from streaming down his face as he read a word from those 
at home. Of course food was scarce, and the Russian 
commander was as selfish as some of our American bus- 
iness men. He wanted to make a fine record with the 
government for economy, and so he saved over fifty 
thousand roubles from the meagre funds allotted for the 
prisoners. In America the selfishness of low wages and 
long hours means suffering and hardship for the worker. 
In Turkestan the same selfishness spelled death to the 
prisoner. Tea and bread for breakfast, soup with a few 
potatoes in it for lunch, and tea with a little bread for 
supper were the rations of the day. Fortunate, indeed, 
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was the prisoner who had received a dollar or two from 
home, and could purchase something extra to fill out his 
starvation diet. 

At first the Tsar’s censor had sworn that no American 
should ever visit the Death Camp. But the Chief of 
Staff of the military district, General Voronetz, was 
friendly. He only said: “I cannot take any responsibility 
if you die from the epidemic. Please write an official 
letter requesting permission to work in the Death Camp 
in spite of the dangers of typhus of which you have been 
warned by us.” After that the American had every 
cooperation from this Russian General. ‘The censor 
gave him an officer who dogged his steps every minute 
of the day, and had means to keep track of him during 
the hours of the night. At his disposal was placed also 
a soldier, who alternated with the officer on an eight hour 
shift as convoy to him, for the American worked sixteen 
hours a day. 

When the Association Secretary reached the prison, 
he had about eight thousand roubles (two thousand five 
hundred dollars) to his credit in the bank. He had no 
books, no medical supplies, nothing else; the money in 
the bank was supposed to cover not only this prison, but 
twenty-nine others as well. 

He lived in the camp, and at his own request an auto- 
mobile was provided twice a week to enable him to get 
supplies from the city. Naturally he slept in the non- 
typhus section, in a small tent, and used every precaution, 
but even here he would wake up in the morning to find 
as many as a hundred and twenty bites from vermin on 
his body. 

Two thousand five hundred dollars for thirty prison 
camps! If used only for the Death Camp, it would not 
purchase enough food. Consequently to increase the 
bill of fare for ten thousand prisoners was impossible. 
“‘Perhaps,” he thought, “I can give a small sum to pris- 
oners who have never received any from home.” Yet even 
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this was impracticable. It would have used up all the 
money in a day. Committees of prisoners, however, 
were organized without expense, and were classed as: 
School, Welfare, Athletic, Building, Music, and Religious. 
The camp was a conglomeration of many different na- 
tionalities. There were the Prussian and the Austrian- 
German, the Hungarian and the pure Austrian, the Turk 
and the Bulgarian, and all the varieties of Slav. The 
problem was to secure from each nationality represent- 
ative men who had the respect of their fellows, and who 
should serve on each committee. This was solved by 
electing men from each nationality. The Germans, 
strangely enough, were the easiest to work with. There 
were many university men, high school and university 
professors, doctors, architects, and lawyers. 

Inside of three weeks, with codperation from the com- 
mittees composed of representatives elected by the pris- 
oners and approved by the Russian commander, the 
prisoners began to take a new interest in the camp. They 
began to remodel one of the old barracks to make a Y. M. 
C. A. hut which would be a center for all the activities 
of the prisoners, and would be under their management. 
Thus a substantial number of those physically able were 
engaged in the task of construction. Each one received 
a few cents a day, which meant extra rations and all the 
happiness which that brings to a prisoner. It is true that 
difficulties were constantly being met. The head of the 
building committee, a prominent architect from Berlin, 
was taken to the hospital with his arms and head cut and 
bruised. He had had permission to supervise the selection 
of stones for the building. A Russian soldier, seeing him 
out of bounds, had immediately whipped him almost into 
unconsciousness, without letting him show his permit. 

A prison band was also organized. An Austrian, for- 
merly head of a violin factory, made the stringed instru- 
ments. The remaining instruments were bought in the 
near-by city. The band gave weekly concerts for the 
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prisoners, and special recitals for the hospitals. At first, 
musical scores were scarce, but talented artists among 
the prisoners supplied the deficiency by reproducing from 
memory. 

A regular university headed by a German professor 
was started. The classes, mostly English, French and 
Italian, met in the open air because there was no other 
place. There was a total enrollment of nearly six hundred, 
and an attendance of over ninety per cent, altho many 
prisoners were sent away towork. The Austrian and Hun- 
garian members of this committee were arrested and placed 
in solitary confinement on a diet of bread and water, 
because in the absence of the American, they had stolen 
some wood from a tent floor for a blackboard. 

The prisoners wanted to organize gymnastic exercise, 
but that was prohibited because it savored of military 
drill and organization. In spite of the physical condition 
of the prisoners, the Athletic Committee, headed by 
several winners in the Olympic Games, had organized 
soccer football. It was impossible to play during the day, 
because of the heat; even the Russian soldiers, under the 
rigorous discipline of the Tsar’s régime, abstained from 
drilling during the broiling hours of the mid-day sun. 
But in the evening, all the prisoners who could walk came 
out to watch and enjoy the football game which became 
the most popular diversion in the camp. 

The Welfare Committee first tackled the problem of 
sanitary water for the camp. The irrigation water was 
dangerous to drink, since it carried malaria and typhoid 
germs, yet the prisoners were refused boiled water. Since 
wood was scarce and expensive the Russian commander 
had said: “The luxury of boiled water is unnecessary.” 
After many interviews with the American Secretary, who 
offered to pay whatever was necessary for fuel, he finally 
consented to furnish boiled water. Besides this, the 
prison doctors were able to secure additional medicines 
for the hospitals. Anyone who is familiar with the red 
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tape of the Russian military organization, and especially 
that of a prison camp, will realize how often the doctors 
failed to obtain medicines which are even vitally nec- 
essary for the their patients. Some extra funds at the 
disposal of the Welfare Committee enabled them to pro- 
cure almost all they needed. The Committee had also 
long been aware that thousands of postal money orders 
had reached the bank in Tashkent for the prisoners of this 
camp. The difficulty was that they could not secure the 
money. Finally a prisoner was permitted to go to Tash- 
kent under convoy once in two weeks. Here he worked 
in the bank and helped to find-out what prisoners actually 
had funds awaiting for them. By this means, inside of a 
month, over fifty thousand roubles were brought to the 
men in the prison camp, many of whom had received no 
money during all their captivity. Even then, however, 
many prisoners failed to receive their money because they 
were transferred. 

It often happened that prisoners were sent away in 
work gangs. Until a few hours before their departure, 
these men never knew where or when they were going. 
Sometimes a man would receive a postal card from home 
saying that money had been sent, and then wait for over 
a year to secure his two or three roubles. Sometimes he 
would learn his money was in the Bank in Tashkent, but 
he would be transferred to some unknown place in Russia 
just two or three days before he could receive it. Although 


all the prisoners were glad to get away from the Death 
Camp, most men preferred to remain and run the dangers 


of disease, rather than forfeit all chance of getting the 
money — it meant that much to a prisoner thousands of 


miles away from home. Fortunately the American was 
able to advance his own personal funds to these prisoners, 


taking the chance of making collections afterwards from 
the bank. Of course there was always an element of risk, 


because in the thirty camps there might be fifteen men 
with the same name, and perhaps the money had already 
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been paid to one of these, or perhaps the money never 
existed and the notification had been false. But although 
thousands of roubles were distributed, only twice were 
funds lost. 

On the top of a sandy hillock in the open desert, the 
prisoners had piled up a few rocks, and in the center had 
placed a rude little wooden cross. Off in the distance 
towered in majestic grandeur the snow-capped hills of 
God. It was here that the prisoners of different confes- 
sions came one by one at odd times, some of them early 
in the morning, others in the blazing heat of the noon-day 
sun, still others in the darkness of the night, to pray for 
peace and for those at home. Near this cross was a 
little wooden shed, and here the curious observer, looking 
through the window, could see the stiff and stark rows of 
those prisoners who had given up the hard struggle 
against disease and hunger and the privations of prison 
life. Over on the other side, a half mile away, were thou- 
sands and thousands of little crosses stuck into the sand, 
some of them unmarked, and others with a little lettering, 
spelling the men’s names. This was the graveyard and 
every prisoner knew that it was rather the choice of fate 
as to who were to be the next ones laid there. Every day 
ten to fifteen new men were taken down with the dread 
typhus, and every night ten to fifteen new bodies were 
laid in the sand, and a few more little crosses dotted the 
hillside. 

There had never been any religious service in the camp; 
people were dying too fast to bother about such a trivial 
matter. The American racked his brain as to what could 
be done to give the prisoners who desired it a religious 
service, and to let those who were dying have the comfort 
of a priest or rabbi. It was possible to bring some one 


from the city, but permission was necessary. The Lu- 


theran priest was afraid to come. His house had been 
searched twice by the Russian authorities, and he really 
did not dare to speak for fear of arrest. The Catholic 
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priest was willing to come perhaps once every two months 
for a few hours: he could not think of coming every week. 


A Jewish rabbi could not get permission even if he were 
courageous enough to desire to help. The Religious 


Committee was instructed to see whether the prison camp 
contained any rabbis, priests, or pastors. None were 
found aside from a few theological students. These 


men, however, backed by the Religious Committee and 


the orchestra, decided to hold a meeting every Sunday. 


The first religious service was a picturesque sight — the 
prisoners all sitting in the sand, the band playing the 
solemn church music, and the prisoners joining in a medley 


of words in different languages and in different tunes. Yet 


the meetings were a success. 
Later it was discovered that far away in another camp 
were two prisoner priests, Roman Catholics. The Russian 


military staff was willing to transfer one man, and the 


priest in the city offered to provide his equipment. Con- 


sequently at five o’clock one morning, he was seated, 
much to his disgust, on a high two-wheeled wooden cart, 
and carried at a snail’s pace through the thirty miles of 


dust and heat to the prison camp. He had before been 


having comparatively good times in the city prison, where 


he had a little freedom and received his letters regularly. 
Now he was placed miles from anywhere, in a Death 
Camp, where all he could do was to try and help the 


prisoners. He denounced the American, and cursed his. 


misfortune. Soon, however, his religious services were 


filling a great need in the prison camp and his work for 
the sick in the hospitals was of inestimable benefit. In 
the meantime, permission had been secured for prisoners 
to attend a little Russian church which stood near the 


prison, and was supposed to be for the Russian soldiers. 
The men from the typhus division were not allowed to go, 
but in the other section, containing about two thousand 
men, all who wished could attend the service on Sunday 
morning. 
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The Welfare Committee had also established trade 
schools, where the prisoners made excellent baskets of all 


kinds, chess sets, fancy boxes, rings, paintings and knick- 


knacks of all sorts. These were often finished with rough 


tools, but by clever workmen. They were gathered, 
inspected by the Russian censor, and then sold to whom- 
ever would buy. By this means many prisoners who be- 


fore were idle, were not only kept busy and happy, but 


were able to earn a little money. 
Besides the football, school, welfare and religious work, 
the prisoners had opened a small library. Those owning 


any books had donated them, and soon some hundreds of 


volumes were in use. The secretary had scoured the 
neighboring city for German books which could pass the 


Russian censor, and he found about fifty. Taken to- 
gether, the books, few as they were, met a long felt need. 


There was never a time when you could find more than 


one or two books in the library; they were always being 
read, and it kept one man steadily binding the books to 
keep them in order. 

At the end of six weeks the camp took on a new appear- 


ance, Even the Russian commander marked the change. 


One could see it on his approach to the camp. Instead of 


lying on the ground doing nothing, the prisoners had a 
happy air of activity. They even forgot the hunger, 
from which they were never free, while they busied them- 


selves with their classes, with athletics, entertainments, 


and evening concerts. There was always just enough work 

or a new scheme for the bettering of the camp, to keep 

busy any prisoners who really wanted to do something. 
Then too, the money which had been sent from home 


through the bank was reaching the camp. The prisoners 


themselves were able to donate toward a welfare fund, 
which amounted to several hundred dollars, and money 
could be given towards increasing the diet of the con- 
valescent and sick. The great privilege of helping others 
made many forget their troubles. The epidemic which 
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had formerly been carrying away fifteen men a day was 
under control. Previously, besides those dying of disease, 
there had been some who drowned themselves in the 


irrigation canal, or stabbed themselves with pocket 
knives, or otherwise made an end of their misery. Now 
there was not a case, and as one read the faces of the 
prisoners sitting in long rows on the grass, watching a 
play taken from the life of the camp, or some masterpiece 
of their native country, one realized a little of the difference 
which had been made in their lives. Perhaps the finest 
part of it all was that the prisoners were doing it them- 
selves, and in so doing were forgetting the troubles and 
dangers of life in a Russian prison camp thousands of 
miles from home. 

Just as the camp was organized with active committees 
and the hut had been built, and life had become more 
tolerable, the order suddenly came from Petrograd to 
evacuate the camp. The telegram arrived at ten in the 
evening. A foreign delegation was on the way to Turkes- 
tan to inspect the prisons, and the Death Camp must be 
vacated before their arrival. By one o’clock on the same 
night that the telegram arrived, the prisoners had been 
routed out, and had begun their thirty-mile walk to 
Tashkent. By the next morning all that remained of 
the Death Camp were the empty tents and barracks, the 
hospitals with those too near death to move — the thou- 
sands of little crosses in the sand, and the majestic snow- 


capped mountains above. 
Jerome Davis. 











THE WAR AND THE GOD-MAKERS 


NE of the important enterprises growing out of the 

war is that ofgod-making. In a sense, to be sure, 
men have always made their gods, but the process has 
been unconscious. The god was thought to be discovered, 
however much he was made. That is exactly the differ- 
ence, we have been taught, between true believer and 
idolater, between Christian and heathen. The former 
worships the God that is, the latter bows down to his own 
creation. Atheists, agnostics, and the religiously in- 
different have long been familiar in many varieties, nor 
is the world unacquainted with religious reformers — 
men who sought to clear away the theological or ceremo- 
nial underbrush which they believed choked up the ap- 
proach to the temple of the living God. But the con- 
temporary movement is something different. It is a self- 
conscious determination to dethrone the God of our 
fathers, and to replace him by a God elected on a plat- 
form of approved social and political ideals. As such it 
may be called a novel adventure in religion. 

The disfavor into which the God of our fathers has 
fallen was perhaps inevitable anyway (for humanity was 
on the point of outgrowing the ethics of its deity), but it 
was precipitated and intensified by the war. And for 
two reasons: because the war aroused the suspicion that 
in this great human crisis God was careful to maintain 
a strict neutrality; and because it forced upon men an 
appreciation of the problem of evil. Now from the point 
of view of logic, the war introduced no new element into 
the situation. Logically, one single small evil is as much 
a challenge to God’s omnipotent goodness as a thousand 
large ones, and his accepted neutrality in the every-day 
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crises of life is as serious as his aloofness when civilization 
itself seems to be at stake. As Chanticleer said: “An in- 
sect’s death can teach us all disaster.” This was long 
ago pointed out by John Stuart Mill, Frederic Harrison, 
William James, and others. Emotionally, however, the 
matter is quite different. A Lisbon earthquake, a Mt. 
Pelée eruption, a war in which millions of human beings 
are slaughtered by other millions, these have power to 
break through the habitual somnolence of mortals, and 
to capture the imagination. Consequently the stupen- 
dous losses resulting from the war, its hideous brutalities 
and unbelievable hypocrisies, have forced many besides 
Mr. Britling to see it through. In the light of the world 
conflagration men who had remained impervious to the 
logic of their position could no longer avoid seeing the 
crack in what was supposed to be somehow the perfect 
work of God. 

Yet without another factor in the situation, even the 
war would have failed to produce this result. The trouble 
is that theology has lost its grip upon life. Present day 
thinkers cannot avail themselves of concepts and beliefs 
which in the past were employed to rationalize and neu- 
tralize evil. However mystical we may be in other re- 
spects, we have become too naturalistic and too observant 
to accept the time-honored explanations. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to persuade men that the ills and 
tragedies of life are either the unhappy consequences of 
the gift of free will to the first man, or the evidence of a 
just and righteous God’s displeasure at sin, or the nec- 
essary means for the development of character. The 
significance of this change is seen most clearly in the more 
spectacular aspect of our theological bankruptcy — the 
exile of His Satanic Majesty. When the air swarmed 
with evil spirits, and hell ran a double shift of imps, con- 
vulsions of nature or other catastrophes which brought 
ruin to human hopes appeared easy to explain without 
incriminating God. There was no reason why terrible 
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scourges like the Black Death should shake the founda- 
tions of common belief. They were perfectly harmonious 
with the universe, and with life as then conceived; indeed, 
there was every reason why they should reénforce rather 
than undermine current views. Even in the more recent 
past, when the earthly representation of the nether 
region had been reduced to the omnipresent Tempter at 
every man’s elbow, moral or physical disaster did not 
obviously do violence to God’s omnipotence or perfect 
goodness. There was still a being or principle of evil 
upon whom, or which, might be put the blame for every 
defect: a sort of cosmic goat, through whose sacrificial 
offices God was healed. During the past generation, how- 
ever, this Prince of Darkness has disappeared as a vital 
reality from the walks of men, together with all his crew 
and trappings. How necessary he was to the God with 
whom he had been so long associated is demonstrated 
by the present religious predicament. With no devil to 
blame for a spiritual and material devastation too enor- 
mous to be blinked, attention is centered upon God as 
the responsible party. ‘Do you mean to tell me,” cries 
E. H. Reeman, “‘that there is a God who could end it all 
to-morrow if He wished, but that he won’t? I cannot be- 
lieve it, and if I could I do not think I should have much 
use for such a God anyhow.” H. G. Wells is quite as 
direct and more biting. “Why!” he says in the person of 
his double, Mr. Britling, “if I thought there was an 
omnipotent God who looked down on battles and deaths 
and all the waste and horror of this war — able to pre- 
vent these things— doing them to amuse himself — I 
would spit in his empty face.” 
Nor is this reaction limited to laymen, although the 
fact that the literary output on the subject is so largely 
by laymen is an interesting aspect of the situation. The 
most burning challenge of all comes from Rev. G. A. 
Studdert Kennedy, a priest in the Church of England, 
who went out as a chaplain in 1915. The tenor of what 
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this deeply religious man, trained in theology and ac- 
quainted with life, thinks amid the hardship of the 
trenches and the brutalities of war may be gathered from 
this extract from his book, The Hardest Part: “God is 
helpless to prevent war, or else He wills it and approves of 
it. There is the alternative. You pay your money and 
you take your choice... If God wills war then I am 
morally mad and life has no meaning. I hate war, and if 
God wills it, I hate God, and I am a better man for hating 
Him; that is the pass it brings me to. In that case the 
first and great commandment is, ‘Thou shalt hate the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and Him only shalt 
Thou detest and despise.’”’ 

These are typical. It is the same disjunctive that com- 
pels all to a new appreciation of the problem of evil: either 
we must have a new God, or make God responsible for the 
greatest moral catastrophe of history. Between two such 
alternatives no man, they think, can hesitate to choose 
the former. All of which is only another way of saying 
that in the downfall of the orthodox God, the banished 
Satan has his revenge. 


Turning to the god-makers at work, the most pictur- 
esque is easily Mr. Wells. No other breaks into the 
sanctuaries with such will to destroy, or lays about him 
there with such reckless energy. Nor has he a rival as a 
builder and maker of new gods. For Mr. Wells not only 
aims to rend the awful Trinity into bits of theological 
fantasy, and to smash the “bickering monopolist who will 
have none other Gods but ME” — that “‘stuffed scare- 
crow of divinity” who is no better than “‘a Polynesian 
god of sharks’ teeth and painted wood and mother-of- 
pearl”; he proposes to supply mankind with a new Trinity 
and a new God. 

There is first the Veiled Being, beyond all and above 
all, “enigmatical and incomprehensible,” which “broods 
over the mirror upon which the busy shapes of life are 
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moving.” The Veiled Being does not concern itself about 
men, and men can have no dealings with it. Then out 
of this inscrutable being comes a lesser being, “‘as a wave 
comes rolling to us from beyond the horizon.” This is 
the Will to Be, the Life Force, the Struggle for Existence. 
It is a breeding, fighting thing; in it we live, as the beasts 
live; of it are our passions and desires and fears. But 
neither of these is God. God is third and least in the 
celestial triumvirate. “He is spirit, . . . the immortal 
part and leader of mankind.” He is boundless, immortal 
youth, and thus naturally boundless, immortal courage 
and boundless, immortal love. He is “‘our friend and 
brother and the light of the world.” After meeting him 
a man “goes about the world like one who was lonely 
and has found a lover, like one who was perplexed and 
has found a solution.” Some day he may even lead the 
way to the Veiled Being! 

Few if any of Mr. Wells’ co-laborers would accept his 
pantheon or trade their God for his. Nor would they 
trade among themselves. On one thing, however, there 
is general agreement: the new God must be finite; a God 
with no more than a fighting chance. Here they leave no 
room for doubt. “The fact that God is finite,” writes 
Mr. Wells, “is one upon which those who think clearly 
among the new believers are very insistent.” “God is 
neither all-wise, nor all-powerful, nor omnipresent; . . . 
he is neither the maker of heaven nor earth, .. . and 
has little to identify him with that hereditary God of 
the Jews who became the ‘Father’ in the Christian sys- 
tem.” To such specific statements might be added scores 
of passages which illustrate God’s finiteness. For example, 
it is not at all certain, Mr. Wells reports, that God knows 
more about the ultimate nature and purpose of things 
than we do. “He hopes and attempts” — and presum- 
ably, fails at times. Moreover, he needs our help to 
overcome his enemies. To this end “the true God goes 
through the world like fifes and drums and flags, calling 
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for recruits along the street.” Or, perhaps it were better 
to say he used to do so; for in a more recent account 
than God the Invisible King, he is relegated to a disorderly, 
cob-webbed office, leaving man to take hold of the world 
unassisted. But whether he is the “Great Adventurer” 
or the “Invisible King” or “a lean, tired, intelligent- 
looking oldish man, with an air of futile friendliness,” or 
the “Undying Fire” (Mr. Wells has accumulated quite a 
museum of gods), he is at all events finite. Again and 
again the doctrine is reiterated, as if the writer were 
obsessed with the fear that some one might get away 
with a remnant of faith in a Lord God Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth. Mr. Wells bears a strong family 
likeness to his own creation, Dodd, who constituted him- 
self “‘a sort of alert customs officer to see that the Creator 
wasn’t smuggled back” and who, according to Boon, every 
night “‘looked under his bed for the Deity, and slept with 
a large revolver under his pillow for fear of a revela- 
tion.” 

This determination to save the world by winning it 
from an omnipotent to a struggling God is raised to the 
rampant-militant degree by Studdert Kennedy, who in 
his message from the trenches declares: “‘It is the Almighty 
God we are fighting; He is the soul of Prussianism. I 
want to kill Him. That is what I’m here for. I want to 
kill the Almighty God and tear Him from His throne. 
It is Him we are really fighting against. I would gladly 
die to kill the idea of the Almighty God Who drives men 
either to cruelty or atheism.” 

The god offered to his fellow pilgrims by Mr. Reeman 
(an American god-maker) seems at first to fall below the 
required standard of incompetence. Mr. Reeman makes 
God “the indwelling life of the universe, of the remotest 
star and sun as well as our planet — the indwelling life of 
the clod as well as the soul.” This God has produced the 
universe and all living forms. A tolerably respectable 
deity, one would say, or, at all events, much more of a 
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deity than the Wellsian. Upon closer acquaintance, 
however, this first impression is not borne out. For it 
transpires that the indwelling, creating life-force of the 
infinite universe is after all very finite. We discover that 
the Life-Force-God began by making crude first experi- 
ments in self-expression, which resulted in the production 
of the inorganic world. Then came higher forms of self- 
expression. Sometimes it all had to be undone, of which 
the most striking example is the marvelous but tragic 
reptilian age. Finally, after unnumbered centuries, in a 
supreme effort, in a spurt of creative genius, as it were, 
God succeeded in producing man. But man is apparently 
the measure of his power. Nothing can be more obvious 
from the equally-balanced struggle between good and 
evil in the world, Mr. Reeman argues in his book, Do We 
Need A New Idea of God, than the fact that it has long 
been a case of nip and tuck between God’s powers of 
coming to higher expression, and the thwarting forces 
arrayed against him. Even in so stupendous a contest 
between good and evil as the World War, where “His in- 
terests [were] as much at stake as humanity’s,”’ God was 
unable to accomplish enough to make it clear which side 
he was fighting on. In the face of hard facts, then, the 
only tenable view is that “God is actually now doing the 
best He can, and can’t do better”; that he is in an ex- 
tremity; that he needs assistance. It isn’t homage or 
worship or prayers or hymns that he wants and needs, 
but “four brain, our blood, our will, our life.” And if we 
refuse to come to his aid, it looks as if God might actually 
be defeated. 

But the most graphic description of this finite God 
is that of St. John Ervine in Changing Winds. Speak- 
ing of the central character of the book at a moment 
of great emotional crisis, he says, apparently in sym- 
pathy with the conception: “It seemed to him that 
God was not a Being who miraculously made the world, 
but a Being who labored at it, suffered and failed, and 
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rose again and achieved. .. He could hear God, 
stumbling through the Universe, full of the agony of 


desire, calling continually, ‘Let there be light! Let 
there be Light! .. .’” 


The conception of God as finite is of course in no sense a 
novelty. To say nothing of the gods of undeveloped 


peoples, which are invariably finite, nor of the Greek and 
Roman gods, which were recognized to be in bondage to 
Fate, and not to enlarge upon the fact that our own in- 
finite God only grew to his august proportions after cen- 


turies of development, the doctrine of the finiteness of 
God has been defended specifically and repeatedly since 
Plato first brought the idea into philosophy and gave it 
his powerful backing. Indeed, this very question (whether 


the being called God is supreme in the universe) appears 


to have been the source of much of the bitter theological 
strife of the first centuries of the Christian era. Nor was 
it settled once for all by the use of the steam-roller at the 


Council of Nicea. Again and again in the course of the 


centuries the ghost of the early controversy returned to 


disturb the banquet spread by theological orthodoxy. 
The contemporary outbursts are in their better portions 
but faint echoes of discussions like that of John Stuart 


Mill. It is all there in Three Essays on Religion — except 


the rhapsody, the muddle, and the moonshine. 


In one respect, however, the contemporary movement 
is unique, namely, in the kind and degree of finiteness 
demanded. It is not enough that God be responsible to 


some more ultimate reality, as in the case of Plato, 
to the Good; or that he be kept from producing just the 
kind of world he would prefer, by beings of a character 


far different from his own, which was Mill’s view. It is 
not even enough that God be reduced to the extremity of 


requiring the assistance of mankind to save him from de- 


feat. He must be a biassed partizan in the social and 
political struggles of the hour. They will have nothing 
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to do with “a God in an easy chair” (the phrase is Mr. 
Reeman’s); he must get into the game. “Hard and prac- 
tical men who want to get the world straighter than it is,” 


says Mr. Wells, “‘perceive that they must have a leader- 
ship and reference outside themselves”’; and such leader- 


ship can only be found in a God who takes a hand in affairs. 


Mr. Wells put the situation concisely to Mr. David Lubin, 


when they “lunched together in a pretty little room high 
over Knightsbridge.” ‘I told him,” says Mr. Wells, re- 
porting the conversation for the New Republic, “that I 


had been coming more and more to the idea — not as a 


sentimentality or a metaphor, but as the ruling and 
directing idea, the structural idea, of all one’s political 
and social activities— of the world as one state and 
community, and of God as King of that state.” 


Very good. But in what visible form is this invisible 


King of the World to redeem himself from metaphor? 
On that important question Mr. Wells remains tantaliz- 
ingly vague. Nor does the Rev. Mr. Kennedy make 


clear the earthly incarnation of the finite God, unless, 


perhaps, in these words at the conclusion of his chapter 
entitled ““God and Democracy”: “If any king survives 
it will be ours, for he is very nearly a ‘Christian King.’ 
The crown of our British Kings is a crown of golden 
thorns.” 


In spite of vagueness and ambiguity, it is perhaps not 
impossible to determine what these gentlemen intend. 
Once again, however, it is Mr. Reeman who promulgates 
the idea with commendable directness. The mystic 


power at the heart of the universe must be re-interpreted 
“in the terms of modern democratic outreach.” The 
world-wide social movement of which we are witness is 


ultimately as much a negation of monarchy and oligarchy 
in religion as in politics. ‘“‘When the crown falls and the 


throne crumbles in social government, then, indeed,” 


according to Mr. Reeman, “it follows Vox Populi, Vox 
Dei. Democracy takes the sceptre of kingliness out of 
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the hand of the monarch, and places it in the hand of 


the hewer of wood and drawer of water, in order to show 


that he, too, is of the same stuff of which kings are made.” 
Nor can God any longer escape this leveling process. 
““When a nation that has repudiated monarchy in govern- 


ment takes time to reflect,” says Mr. Reeman, “it will 


surely not be long before it sees the practical impossibility 


of retaining in theology what it has felt bound to reject 
in politics.”” It is inevitable therefore that America, 
historically the foremost exponent of the democratic 


“urge” and “outreach” of the universe, and only yester- 


day the leader in making the world safe for democracy, 
shall presently engage in the larger task of making God 
safe for democracy. This is the heart of the new theology. 
We must have a new God, for both theoretical and prac- 


tical reasons, a God of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 


Now what may be expected to result from the labors of 
the contemporary god-makers and the forces which have 


set them to work? The full answer is of course in the 
keeping of sure-handed time, but a guess or two may be 
ventured. And, first of all, there is little reason to doubt 


that the vast majority of religious people will reject this 
finite God. For the mass of believers, God is compen- 


satory, whatever else he may be; he makes good the de- 
fects and defeats of mortal existence. He transforms 
the evil that would otherwise be unbearable into an 
illusion or a good in disguise; he stands with the embattled 
idealist, and makes him the unconquerable majority; he 
enables man to triumph over the unavoidable defeat 
called death. No single definition of religion can do 
justice to the great variety of moods and creeds and 
activities which the term religion has covered in the course 
of time and covers to-day, but it is much more nearly 
right than wrong to say that religion is an adventure in 
comradeship with what is regarded as enduring within 
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or underneath the drift and waste of time. Whatever 


peculiarities of creed or ceremony or practice religion may 
here or there take on, the essence of it is expressed in the 
well-known verses which for that very reason retain their 


perennial freshness: 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O thou, who changest not, abide with me! 


This refusal to be psychically alone in a material universe, 


as John Fiske would have put it, this impulse to view 
the temporal under the form of eternity, as Spinoza would 
have said, this craving for a ‘‘ Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” as we may 


express it for the plain man, will recognize no resemblance 


to God in a being who is “most imperfect, often erring, 
like any one of us;” to say nothing of a being stumbling 
through the universe, calling in blindness and agony for 
light. To the vast majority who worship at all, God will 


be what he was to Isaiah—he “who hath measured 


the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
heaven with the span,” to whom “the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket,” and ‘‘who taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing.” They will worship a pure abstraction, pro- 
vided it may be called infinite, but not a finite being, 
though he be called God. They will find nothing appealing 
in a movement which is headed in the direction of making 
God a cosmic bell-boy. 

There are, however, people of another temper, people 
who are far less interested in the nature and attributes 
of God than in having intimacies with him or in being 
assured of his partiality to mankind. They will not 
shrink from dwarfing God to human standards, since 
their whole working philosophy is based upon the naive 
assumption that whatever is valued by man must be of 
vital concern to God. Nor are they without the support 
of tradition. From the beginning of theological specula- 
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tion those who emphasized the scripture, “For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts,” 
have been opposed by others who stressed passages re- 
ferring to one who “was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin”’; those who were ever in search of a 
concept of God that might more nearly do justice to his 
infinite remove from finite human nature, have been 
opposed by others who employed every logical and lit- 
erary ingenuity to bridge the gap between the two. And 
this tendency to humanize God has received new impetus 
from every advance of humanism. 

There are men and women, then, who will gladly re- 
spond to appeals like those we have considered. 'To them 
the hope of an alliance with “‘a God fighting out His 
battles and needing all the help that we can give to win 
the victory” will supply a new incentive to noble effort, 
by giving new dignity and horizon to conduct. Nor will 
they be repulsed but rather attracted by the gallantry 
and dash of the writers, and the reported geniality, good 
nature, and heroism of the finite God. They will not 
object to a come-on-fellows-what-do-you-care sort of 
religion, and a strapping big brother sort of divinity. It 
is no accident that Studdert Kennedy’s book bears the 
imprint of the Y. M. C. A., and was issued by that or- 
ganization for the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. Besides, many people who might ordinarily be 
antagonistic to this conception of religion and of deity, 
yet feel so deep a need of an anthropomorphic God, and 
are so completely out of touch with the conceptions 
presented in our sermons and hymns, that they are pre- 
pared to find something vital in any new conception with- 
out examining narrowly into its logical or moral credentials. 

A third class, not so large as either of the foregoing, but 
in the end of great importance, will find it difficult to 
take these writers seriously. Readers accustomed to 
even moderate rigor of thought will be repelled by the 
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logical nonchalance of the new theologians and will be 
surprised at their seeming innocence of the literature of 
the subject. Earnest, sincere, public-spirited men the 
writers obviously are; but it is quite as obvious that they 
show a merry disregard for exact thinking and a happy- 
go-lucky indifference to the complexities of the problem 
which others have found it difficult to wrestle with. In 
the presence of evil (which we are led to think is now 
appreciated for the first time) there are but two alter- 
natives, we are told. Either God is all-good but not all- 
powerful, or all-powerful but not all-good. Well, other 
alternatives have been suggested, and one wonders why 
they are here ignored. There is the alternative offered 
by John Fiske on behalf of Cosmic Theism, and the alter- 
native of Josiah Royce, the philosophic idealist — to 
mention no others. (Royce used to say that such treat- 
ments of the subject as we have been considering made 
him think of little children playing bare foot in the shallow 
edges of the sea.) Fiske’s view that God is both all- 
powerful and all-good, but that evil (as we regard it) 
performs a necessary function in the gradual upward 
evolution of life, or Royce’s view that evil is essential to 
the perfection of the Absolute, may not be satisfactory to 
the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Reeman, and Mr. Wells, 
but they are not justified in ignoring them or of being 
ignorant of them. Both Fiske and Royce are accessible 
and understandable. But one would suppose the gentle- 
men oblivious of the fact. Meanwhile they play fast and 
loose with the meaning of important words, ignore the 
more fundamental aspects of the question, and in general 
write with a philosophical naiveté permissible and some- 
times delightful in the adolescent youth, but always de- 
plorable in the adult who assumes to discuss profound 
themes. No amount of moral earnestness is an excuse 
for that. ‘There is no substitute,” as John Dewey some- 
where remarked, “for intelligence.” 

Finally, it will probably turn out that the protagonists 
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of the new gods overshot their mark, so that instead of 
introducing men to “a new and more vital faith in God” 
as they earnestly hoped, they helped men to do without 
such faith altogether. There are two reasons for antic- 
ipating this result. Once convince a man that logically 
only a God who is finite, that is to say more or less in- 
competent, can be interested in human beings and their 
projects, and one of two things is likely to happen. Either 
he will return to the view that God is infinite, and that 
therefore all thought of codperative relationship between 
him and man is pure romanticism, or he will accept the 
alternative that God is finite, and sooner or later come 
to rely entirely upon human effort. In either case God 
ceases to be a vital reality. The situation is well put by 
Gratian in Saint’s Progress. Nor is this Galsworthy’s 
first treatment of the theme. Gratian is talking with 
her father, a parson, while her husband of six months is 
lying in a stupor, hovering between life and death: 


“There is no God, Dad.” 

“My darling child, what are you saying?” 

“No God who can help us; I feel it. If there were any God 
who can take part in our lives, alter anything without our will, 
knew or cared what we did — He wouldn’t let the world go on 
as it does.” 

“But, my dear, His purposes are inscrutable. We dare not 
say He should not do this or that, or try to fathom to what 
ends he is working.” 

“Then He’s no good to us. It’s the same as if He didn’t 
exist. Why should I pray for George’s life to One whose 
ends are just His own? I know George oughtn’t to die. 
If there’s a God who can help, it will be a wicked shame 
if George dies; if there’s a God who can help, it’s a wicked 
shame when babies die, and all these millions of poor boys. 
I would rather think there’s no God, than a helpless or a 
wicked God —” 


“My darling, you’re overtired.” 
“No, Dad.” She raised her head from his shoulder and, 
clasping her hands round her knees, looked straight before her. 
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“We can only help ourselves; and I can only bear it if I 
rebel.” 


The fact that an infinite God is necessarily aloof from 
human affairs, unmoved alike by our joys and our tears, 
has been so often contended for by thinkers of the first 
order, that the position is not a novelty. And if it has 
not been customary in the same manner to develop the 
doctrine of the finite God to its logical conclusion — as it 
has not — this has been due to a curious fact, namely, 
that the argument for God’s finiteness has always in- 
cluded a proviso. God was held to be finite in knowl- 
edge and power, but infinite in goodness. It is precisely 
this perfection of character which, as we have seen, 
motivates the whole propaganda for a finite God. But 
if we insist that God may make mistakes and be defeated, 
like any one of us, what logical ground is there for main- 
taining that he can do no wrong? There would seem to be 
none. If similar to a human being in one respect, why not 
in another? The men we have been considering, as well 
as Mill, Harrison, James, and others who have felt com- 
pelled by a sense of the reality of evil to insist upon the 
finiteness of God, have always at the same time insisted 
upon or tacitly assumed his ideal goodness. It is not at 
all impossible, however, that their disciples, living in an 
era of extraordinary self-assertion, may take the next 
step. Having been persuaded that God is not as wise or 
as powerful as he might be, they may become bold enough 
to add that he isn’t as good as he might be either. If the 
masters can retain their rationality only by concluding 
that God is doing the best he can with the limited wisdom 
and power at his disposal — and this they insist upon — 
the disciples may find it necessary, for the same reason, 
to conclude that God is as good as he can be in view of his 
moral limitations. And what if they refrain (in May 
Sinclair’s phrase) from ‘“‘whitewashing God”? Having 
proceeded in emancipation so far, what is to hinder them 
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from going farther, and urging their fellows, with all the 
earnestness and zeal for social regeneration characteristic 
of their masters, to try the hypothesis that there is no 
supernatural being of any sort that cares to, or can, 
assist men in the furtherance of human desires? Certain 
thinkers, to be sure, favor trying out such an hypothesis, 
as various God-hypotheses have been tried out, and pre- 
dict that happy results would follow the experiment. 
Obviously, however, the champions of the finite God are 
not in this class. They are quite as convinced as those 
who believe in the infinite God, that any attempt to op- 
erate without some sort of faith in a divinity that shapes 
our ends, can lead only to disaster. Nevertheless the 
very arguments they use to prove that God is finite, will 
go a long way towards proving either that his existence 
is doubtful, or that he may be left out of account. They 
come as voices in the wilderness, heralding a new God; 
it may be their fate to be received as pioneers of a new 
agnosticism. 

But whatever may be the final outcome of the con- 
temporary movement to re-fashion God, one good result 
is already apparent — attention is being fastened upon 
the function of the God-idea in human existence; it is no 
longer above the challenge, Cui Bono. May Sinclair, on 
behalf of absolutism, has great fun playing philosophical 
rough-house with this temper in religion, and Paul Elmer 
More, on behalf of classicism, finds ever new occasion to 
ridicule the spirit that questions any of the “eternal 
verities.” They will have their followers. So will the 
new god-makers, in so far as they are more determined ° 
to prove all things, even God, than fearful lest they fail 
to hold fast that which is good. Whether they lead men 
away from God, or to a new discovery of him, remains 
to be seen, but the world-wide religious and ethical unrest 
of which they are symptomatic, can scarcely fail to deepen 
and enrich life. 


M. C. Orro. 
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The author of the foregoing article has graciously con- 
sented to our appending the following comment: 

Men can guess at God only from what they know of a 
Universe evolving souls from star-dust, and evolving 
them only to a limited degree — a Universe, moreover, 
full of differentiations of matter and force, with their 
inevitable competitions, oppositions and resultant catas- 
trophies. The highest things yet evolved in the Universe 
we know are sensations, reflections and emotions, all of 
them subject, in the competitions, oppositions, and 
catastrophies, to pain; but all of them, in the intervals 
between the competitions, oppositions and catastrophies, 
enjoying happiness — happiness limited, of course, by 
the very conditions under which it was produced, but 
enough of it, under average conditions and to a healthy 
mind, to justify its production. This production is the 
evident object of the whole machine, and, to the aforesaid 
healthy mind, an ample justification for its existence. 
Moreover, there are accumulating indications that the 
souls thus evolved to enjoy the happiness, continue their 
evolution after leaving the present body, under condi- 
tions constantly improving. 

Now in assuming an intelligence and a purpose behind 
all this, one is no more obliged to consider them limited 
than he would be to assume that a man making a whirligig 
could not make a watch, or that a man giving a child 
sugar and water could not give it ice-cream, or that the 
same man giving a fellow man Sauterne could not give 
him Chauteau Yquem. We have accumulating evidence 
that by and by are coming to us the watch, the ice-cream, 
the Chateau Yquem and an unlimited succession of other 
good things, and vastly better classes of things, all beyond 
our imagination. 

Our ideas of God are mainly derived from our imme- 
diate experiences and surroundings. Of the philosophers, 
even, very few yet have risen to much conception of evolu- 
tion, and not many of us habitually realize that there are 
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solar systems, and presumably lives upon them, that bear 
a relation to ours like those of the watch and the ice- 
cream and the Chateau Yquem to the whirligig, the eau 
sucré and the Sauterne. 

Moreover, in speculating on the Power which is doing 
all this, we see abounding power, wisdom and beneficence 
and from the beneficence we seem to be justified in assum- 
ing benevolence. But we are speculating in the borderland 
of our knowledge, and that is the land of paradox; the 


conditions are limited, our eyesight is limited, and we 


soon get mired in paradox. But all that should not make 
us unappreciative of what we do see; and we should not 
spend undue time and unduly strain our eyes in that 


miring borderland, when we can do so much more with 


our powers on the firm and ever-widening land of what 
we know. From the borderland have been brought back 
only medleys of contradictions, such as those described in 
the foregoing paper, not only huge burdens of dogma, but 


the makings of Hero’s torches, cars of Juggernaut, Mexican 
sacrifices, Torquemada Inquisitions and Thirty Years’ 


Wars. 
Tue Epriror. 





THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH-GOING 


ELL, how do you do Doctor? Glad to see you. 
What sort of a congregation did you have at church 

this morning?” 
Thus was I greeted by a very good friend, on whom I 
happened to call one Sunday evening recently. He was 


one of those many good friends of mine who do not belong 


to my parish. He has rented a pew in such and such a 
church for the past twenty-five years or so. ‘“‘And do 
you know,” he said, “I have never once sat in it.” He 


believes in churches, and he seems to enjoy the companion- 


ship of the clergy — some of them. “You see,” he added 
by way of excuse I think, “‘my business keeps me away.” 
Just why he should feel it necessary to make this explana- 


tion to me so often, I do not know. And I am at a great 


loss to understand why he does not see that it is not 


wholly sincere. That he could go to church — if he wanted 
to — is undeniable. His business is made to step aside 
readily enough on Sunday when he wishes to do some 


other things or go somewhere else. Apparently he prefers 


his business to the church. And sometimes on Sunday he 


prefers other things to his business. I wonder why? 
But that question farther along. 
To his question concerning the size of my morning 


congregation I had to reply “rather smaller than usual.” 


It was a cold rainy day, which may have accounted for it 
somewhat, though a very pleasant Sunday does not add 
materially to the attendance — such a day being then too 
fine to be indoors. 


Then he went on to say: “This new love for the out-of- 


doors is lessening the attendance at all the churches. 
Now that so many have automobiles, and there are 
trolleys and cheap railroad excursions, the people plan to 


spend their Sundays in the country” — and he might 
89 
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have added that the people in the country plan to spend 
Sundays in the city. 

Then turning to another phase of the subject he asked: 
““How are you coming out financially?” 

I replied that “the prospects” (That is usually what 
the churches live on — prospects — rather light food!) 
“‘the prospects are more favorable than for quite a while. 
We have had deficits for some time.” 


“They all have,” he interrupted. “With this growing 
custom of the people spending Sunday outside of the 


churches, naturally the support diminishes also.” Here 
he named some of the most prominent churches of the 
city, adding, “‘they’re always short. church (Men- 


tioning the one socially most prominent) just a little while 


ago sent out an extraordinary plea for funds to make up 
the year’s deficit. And the response didn’t half meet 


their expectations.” 
This surprised me not a little. I remarked as much. 


“It needn’t. It’s the same all over. Let me tell you 


what I think about it. It costs considerable to have 


automobiles, and to go off on Sundays on the trolleys and 
on excursions: so the people haven’t so much for the 
church. The money that under ordinary circumstances 


would go to support the church is now being put into 


Sunday outings of one kind or another. And, I don’t 
know what you think, but this increasing number of 
charities plays some part in the matter too. Almost 
every young society woman gets some charity as a fad. 
Each holds you up for a contribution to her special charity, 
and, well — the church gets left. The charities may be 
all right enough — though I don’t know about that. I 
don’t like being exploited to support the fads of sentimen- 
tal young women who haven’t anything to do but go 
crazy over some new fad disguised as charity. The 
tramp holds you up for something to eat—or drink. 
The well-to-do young woman holds you up for some- 
thing to help boost her charitable scheme. By the 
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time we get round to the church, there’s nothing left to 
give.” 

One thing he missed: the significant fact that the average 
person is really more ready to give to a “charity” than 


to the church. 


On another day I was chatting with a man eminent in 
the business life of the city. Few men, I think, know 
better the situation in the churches that minister to the 


four-hundred, as well as in many of those that minister 


to the forty-hundred. Our conversation drifted to church 
affairs — it was Monday, I remember. The smallness 
of the attendance at some of the churches was remarked 


upon. He intimated that the “leading churches” would 


be bankrupt tomorrow were it not for invested funds of 


one sort or another. ‘What do you suppose,” he asked, 
“is going to be the outcome of this?” 
I decided to venture what I thought might be a radical 


reply: “I’m not sure, not being a prophet; but I cannot 


help thinking that the church as it now stands is destined 
to come to an end, remaining in the world nothing more 
than a conspicuous, venerated monument and memorial 
of things that were. One hope there is for it as an in- 
fluence in life, and that is for it to be born anew; not by 
recasting its ritual or revising its creed, but by doing as 
did the church fathers of Nicean times, fashion out of the 
whole realm of present day understanding a new faith 
and worship.” 

“T guess you’re right,” was the unexpected response. 
“There’s nothing to go to church for. Few if any of those 
who go get anything that justifies their attendance. It 
still has some hold as a social institution. But even as 
such it is fast failing. The clubs for the men and the 
clubs for the women, and the social groups and the social 
functions — all outside of the church, tend to destroy what- 
ever social value and attraction the church may have had. 
Even among church goers, the churches. mean nothing,” 
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I was curious to know just what he meant by saying 
there was nothing to go to church for. 

He replied: “Let me tell you what happened yester- 
day. Mrs. and I went to church. There was 
special music. That is why we went. As the preacher 
was rattling through the service, I leaned over to Mrs. 
——, and I said: (Here he imitated the drawling nasal- 
monotone of the train announcer) “‘Train-for-Chicago-by- 
way-of Hornellsville-Jamestown, Youngstown-Cleveland- 
Toledo-Allabor-d. You hear it every day down at the 
station. Honestly there was no more to it than that.” 

With this I might put what a very estimable, thought- 
ful, and public spirited woman said: 

“Mr. and I went to church this morning, 
and positively there was not one word in the whole service 
which had any sort of relation to the life today. In step- 
ping from the street into the church, we were carried back 
a thousand years or more. ‘What did you think of the 
sermon?’” I asked my husband. 

“Laughingly, he replied, ‘O, it was harmless enough. 
Not enough in it to hurt anybody, I should think.’” 

*“*Yes. But just think of a man standing up in the pulpit 
before a presumably intelligent audience, and preaching 
such useless antiquated stuff. What does he take people 
for? He must have a pretty poor opinion of them if he 
expects they are going to sit there and take that.’ 

“Probably he hasn’t any opinion on the matter at all, 
my dear. Besides, I don’t see why you should assume 
that the congregation was made up of intelligent 
people.” 

All of which reminded me of a well-known little in- 
cident. An architect employed to investigate what re- 
pairs were necessary in a certain old church was being 
shown about by the sexton. The architect poked his 
stick against a pew. “’M! Dry rot.” “Yes sir,” re- 
sponded the sexton, “but it’s nothing to what you'll find 
in the pulpit.” 
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This is what a workman had to say to me when I asked 
if he “ went to church yesterday.” 

“Yes. And I heard about Abraham, and Isaac and 
Jacob and David and Moses, and some more who are so 
old they ought to be forgotten before this. What do I 
care about Abraham, or Moses, or David? I’m interested 
in Tom, Dick and Harry.” 

Although these opinions may seem trivial and much of 
a muchness, I cannot refrain from adding a few more, 
which have a little different squint to them — a group of 
statements gathered up from among men of all degrees of 
culture and various grades of social standing. A gentle- 
man well known to literature said, as we discussed church- 
going. ‘No! Mrs. and I don’t go to church any more. 
We used to go. But we always came away feeling mad 
or disgusted clean through. We came to the conclusion 
that it was doing nobody any good, and us some harm.” 
Another person remarked: “I haven’t been to church for 
quite a few years now. I simply could not go and have 
my intelligence insulted by the hymns and rituals. And 
I didn’t care to have my faith in the general integrity of 
mankind destroyed by listening to a minister preach as 
the gospel of God, things which I knew he, as an intelligent 
man, could not and did not believe. I don’t believe I 
am under any obligation to submit myself to such expe- 
riences.” 

“Why should I go to church?” was the interrogatory 
reply I got in one case. “I’m just as good as those who 
do go. As a matter of fact I don’t care to go and look 
on while a lot of hypocrites do the religious act. To see 
a man who has robbed other people, who corrupts young 
women by under-paying and overworking them, pass the 
plate, makes me mad all through.” 

I was standing on a street car beside a man who was 
looking through the morning paper. He came to a page 
on which was printed the story of the celebration of a 
church’s centenary. On the page were also pictures of 
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several of the present officials and foremost men of the 
church. ‘‘A fine bunch,” he commented to himself, but 
loud enough for me to hear. “A godly outfit! But I 
don’t care to do business with them.” And, as I happen 
to know, there was altogether too much truth for comfort 
in his comment. 

Right here is a good place for an opinion from the other 
side of the house— From one who goes regularly to 
church. ‘Why do you go?” I asked. “Do you get any- 
thing out of it to make it worth while?” (there is no ref- 
erence here to financial or any sort of material advantage). 
*‘T go to church because I like to sit in such a beautiful 
place, and, undisturbed, think out some of the problems 
in my work. When I go to church, I know very well that 
nothing will happen in the service, and that the minister 
will not say anything to distract my attention from my 

own thoughts.” 


Be assured it is no pleasure for a clergyman to record 
these frank statements, which come from the most 
thoughtful and the most estimable portion of the laity, for 
they all reflect upon himself. I am recording them so 
that I myself may look at them and try to fathom their 
significance. It is useless to dodge. The people who 
think and speak this way are growing in number. To 
change all this, a considerable number of churches have 
resorted to “new theology,” to “sociology,” and in vain: 
these churches do not win a more respectful consideration. 
And there was the great “Men and Religion Forward 
Movement,” about which many glowing stories have been 
written. Without discrediting such a movement, and 
believing that it has accomplished some good, it is safe 
to say that it has not perceptibly changed nor noticeably 
checked the trend of the thinking people away from the 
church, nor has it stopped the downward course of church 
support. The movement, in spite of the brains and money 
and enthusiasm put into it, and of the get-togetherness 
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of the whole work, has not created any very wide-spread 
feeling that the church — that Christianity as it is now 
organized, is absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
world, and the Billy Sunday revivals are equally futile. 
The persons who feel that the church is necessary to their 
own future and present well-being, are constantly dimin- 
ishing in number. I know that statistics can be produced 
which at first sight seem to confute this. But even the 
statistics of membership which the churches themselves 
publish, disclose the fact that in this and every other 
Christian country the church is not holding its own. 
Even were it doing so numerically, the serious fact re- 
mains — and it is the one fact we ministers are not willing 
to admit and look in the face, that of those who join our 
churches every year, fewer do so convinced that it is the 
necessary and right thing to do. Church-membership 
is no longer a serious thing to the people — it is hardly a 
serious matter to the minister. Every minister knows 
how little co-operation and enthusiasm he can depend 
on from the members of his church. It is the faithful 
two or three—often not the three—that keep the 
church activities going. And every one of us is deeply 
worried to know where we shall find anyone to take the 
place of those who now so generously assume the burden. 
The membership of the churches is so much dead wood. 
The members no longer have any living faith. And as 
for moral or spiritual ambition, they are utter strangers 
to it. 


The most disheartening and ominous fact is that there 
is really more moral ambition in Wall Street and other 
big business centres than in the churches. A firm of 
brokers on the Exchange were found guilty of fraudulent 
dealings. They were forthwith suspended from the ex- 
change for a term of three years. These brokers were as 
prominent church members as I know. And I am safe 
in saying that never so much as a reproving word or re- 
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buking look was given them by the church. I remember, 
too, a firm of two men conspicuous in a certain church’s — 
council, and its heavy supporters, who agreed to give half 
the money necessary to liquidate the debt upon the 
church property if the other members of the church would 
agree to raise the other half. While this generous gift 
was pending, the two were expelled from the Chamber 
of Commerce for cheating of the worst kind. The church 
spoke not one word of censure; their Christian standing 
did not suffer in the least. 

Admittedly the church should be, it plainly must be, 
an association of sinners. It surely would not be con- 
sistent with the proper function of the church to turn a 
sinner out into the streets because he had sinned a little 
more grievously than usual, nor would it be proper to 
kick a fallen saint to lower depths. But it certainly dis- 
closes a situation that should give us pause, when the 
church has no word of reproof for the notorious sinners 
who are liberal contributors of stolen dollars. When 
reproof for wrong ceases, moral instruction ceases also. 


I have before me the testimony of a noted preacher who 
has toured the country and held missions in all the chief 
centres of population. He is a careful observer of men 
and things. To questions bearing upon the condition 
and prospect of churches, of organized Christianity in 
our country, he replies after this manner: 

*T do not think that there is any hostility to religion 
as religion, but certainly there is a tremendous ebb in 
church going. The great bulk of the people do not trouble 
about the church at all. If you put in a Sunday morning 
at an average church in Boston or New York or San 
Francisco, you are painfully struck by the evidences that 
the church has lost its hold upon the people. Many of 
these are splendid buildings, ideal from the point of view 
of comfort, beautifully kept, well maintained — but the 
congregations are wanting.” 
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And why is it so? The same gentleman insists it is 
because “the church is out of heart, it is apathetic, it is 
unimaginative, it does not seem to have energy either to 
think or to act, and it does not see either the exigencies 
or the opportunities of the situation.” And that is but 
another way of saying what I have just said: that church- 
membership is wholly a dead thing. Church members 
haven’t ambition enough to sing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” They must hire a surpliced choir to sing it for 
them, and then find fault with the singers. 

But the trouble of it all lies still deeper. It would seem 
to indicate that, for reasons either too deep or too big to 
be defined, the people are inwardly if not outwardly 
through with the church. It no longer appeals to them 
as necessary. The Sunday paper is by tens of thousands 
considered a more valuable part of life. A long sleep on 
Sunday, an automobile ride, a game of golf, an excursion, 
a shirt-sleeve visit in the backyard, or a session with the 
phonograph — these are quite generally accounted more 
desirable than an hour or an hour and a half in church. 
Nota great while ago such persons were publicly regarded 
as abominably wicked, and constantly stood in danger of 
divine vegeance. No one would ever think of so rat- 
ing them now. To stay away from church is quite the 
proper thing. It is fast becoming unpopular to go to 
church. A church-goer comes near to being looked upon 
with suspicion. 

This, is, in my judgment, no temporary estrangement. 
It is growing and permanent. When a person profanely 
refers to the fact that he has to go to Mass Sunday morn- 
ings in order to please his wife; and when a father talking 
with a clerical friend about acting as sponsor for his 
child, in the sacrament of baptism, tells the intending 
ministrant to “hurry up and get through with it”; and 
when persons of evident respectability and culture insist 
that their beliefs must not be judged by the creeds and 
rituals they have recited in Church: when such things 
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happen, one must conclude that the body of Christian 
faith and practice is, for all real purposes, a dying or a 


dead thing. 


Even the Sunday-schools stand on no better footing. 
Christianity, in its organized expression, is here at its 
weakest. Christ has no live place in the Sunday-schools, 
even at Christmas time. Teachers and pupils are more 
than wrapped up in the pagan saint Nicholas. On 
Christmas Sunday they think and talk and play Santa 
Claus. No one else is wanted. At other times the situa- 
tion is much the same. A most estimable and conscien- 
tious Sunday-school teacher; the teacher of a class of 
young girls on the edge of womanhood, tells me that at 
least nine times out of ten the Sunday-school hour is taken 
up with a general discussion of parties and dresses — past 
and to come—and this despite all her well-prepared 
efforts to bring their attention to the lesson of the day. 
A ten-year-old was asked what they did in Sunday-school 
— it was one of the large Sunday schools of the city (in 
all I have been saying I have had in mind institutions 
outwardly the most prosperous). The youngster replied: 
“O, the girls wear bows, and the boys raise Cain.” I 
have asked parents who never attend church but send 
their children to Sunday-school, why they do so? I have 
usually got such answers as these: 

“Tt gives the children something to do on Sunday.” 

“Tt helps keep them out of mischief for a while.” 

“It gives me a little rest from looking after them.” 
That substantially represents the estimate which the 


public puts on the Sunday-school and its work. And it 


is an estimate which is fraught with the most serious 
significance — for the Sunday-school at least. Very 
clearly as a religious institution the Sunday-school is a 


failure — irredeemably so. It may have an increasing 
value as a supervised Sunday play-ground. Even more 
surprising is this, which came to me as I overheard one end 
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of a dialogue between two boys whose years were not yet 
measured in two figures. It was a dialogue characterized 
by the frankness and directness of youthful speech. 

“Aw! Sunday-schools. They ain’t no good.” 

The reply to this I did not get. 

“You don’t learn nothing there but lies,” was the 
next shot. 

It is only the remark of a child, to be sure. But it clearly 
reveals that the lessons taught the child did not appeal 
to him as the truth. The child’s indictment must stand. 
And it discloses a fundamental weakness. All attempts 
to grade the schools, adopt strictly up-to-date pedagog- 
ical methods, and add attractive features of various 
sorts — all this apparently avails nothing to get the 
Sunday-school accepted as a necessary part of life. In 
their hearts the major portion of adults subscribe to the 
child’s indictment. 


What will come of it all? 
Shall I say that in these facts and a thousand others 


not less pertinent, we read the passing of the church, 
the passing of Christianity as at present organized and 
interpreted and performed? People are not saying it out 


loud, multitudes refuse even to think it. Tens of thou- 
sands are afraid to be known as no longer believing in 


the church. And yet by no device can you get them 
interested in it. Strangely enough the great social re- 
forms are being carried on outside of the church. And 
in some notable cases the reformers are emphatically an- 
tagonistic to the church. This betokens not a temporary 
displeasure, but a deep-seated conviction that Christianity 


as it 1s organized in the churches has nothing of value for 
those engaged in the upward and forward struggle. 
This is sometimes explained on the ground that the 


churches are owned by the vested interests, and are bought 
to serve those interests. The charge is only incidentally 
true. As a general thing the so-called “‘vested interests” 
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never interfere with the preacher’s freedom of utterance. 
The interference usually comes from the small-souled, 


small-minded, socially and financially unimportant duffers 
who haven’t yet waked up to the fact that the world has 
lived about sixteen centuries since the ideals and doc- 
trines of the churches were made up. The mouths of 
ministers are not stopped by big business, not by commer- 


cialism, but by the persons who take pride in proclaiming 
that the religion of their great-great-great-grandmothers 
is good enough for them. The churches are controlled 
if at all by the theological stand-patters. 

Now the astonishing fact is that deliverance from vested 
interests or theological stand-pattism makes no percep- 
tible difference to the situation. Churches that make a 
specialty of the “social gospel,” and “new theology” 
and no theology, seem to be as much beset by public 
indifference and antagonism as the more orthodox in- 
stitutions. Revision of creeds — modernising of methods 


and message, will not — at least it does not, suffice to 
make the church a really vital part of the world’s life. 
When people use the Sunday-school as a sort of day 
nursery, and the church as an institution whose creeds 


and sacraments and rituals and discipline mean nothing, 


it is impossible to escape the conviction that the church, 
for all practical purposes, is dead. 
It were easily possible to summon an array of most 


creditable and impartial witnesses who will and do testify 
that in their judgment the end of the Christian church is 


here. 
A Roman Catholic lady writes: “‘Christianity is pass- 
ing. Our own leaders realize this, and I have often heard 


good catholics say that Christians may yet find them- 
selves in the position they were in in the third century — 


a sort of moral oasis in the desert of new paganism.” I 
suspect it would be a little nearer right to say that Chris- 
tianity has itself become a desert — the oases being the 
many beginnings of a new religion. 
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More significant is Cardinal Guibert’s remark, made as 
far back as 1870: “We Christians form a society, a people 
apart, which, no longer being in community of ideas with 
the immense society that surrounds us is becoming disin- 
tegrated, and is, in fact, in full process of dissolution.” 
The italics are mine. In 1902 M. Bourrier described two 
Paris gatherings on a very wet Sunday. One in a Protes- 


tant church, where an excellent sermon was preached, 
was thinly attended. The other close by, at the Trocadero, 
despite the heavy rain, was crammed with five thousand 
people, while the crowd outside was enormous. It was 
to celebrate the féte of Reason. “The masses in Holland,” 
says Prof. Gunning of Leyden, “are alienated from the 
church.” In Luther’s land Dr. Stocker a few years ago 
gave this testimony; “German Protestantism is sick, 
sick unto death.” ‘‘No one,” says a conservative and 
much travelled writer, “can watch the mighty streams of 
life during church hours on the streets of the cities like 


New York, San Francisco, Melbourne (Australia), Buenos 
Aires, London, Paris, Berlin, the Christian world over, 
without being profoundly convinced that the church is 
actually a negligible quantity in the affairs of life.” The 


same might be said of the “streams of life” in the country 


as well as cities. The people in the villages and more 
sparsely settled districts do not move churchward on 
Sundays. And yet it is not many years ago that the 


church was the most conspicuous element in our life. 


If this movement away from or into indifference to the 


church continues for the next twenty-five years in the 
degree that has characterized it in the twenty-five years 
past, one wonders how much if any of this venerable 
institution will be left. It is freely asserted that the war 


has changed the situation very materially, and that 


people are, as a result, showing a greater interest in 
religious matters than for a generation or two. The value 
of that may easily be overestimated. It reminds me, not 
of a rebirth of spiritual life, but of the man who, long un- 
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familiar with the saying of prayers, in times of danger 
flings himself to his knees and frantically implores the 
Almighty to shield and deliver him, and then when the 
danger is safely passed is rather ashamed of his outburst 
of piety. 

It is not an unusual, not even a disastrous thing for a 
religion to die. Indeed history gives us many instances 
which show that it is an exceedingly good thing for sys- 
tems of religion to “have their day and cease to be.” 
And it should also be noted that the new religion which 
replaces the dying one is not the old one re-interpreted 
but rather it is built of different material, upon other 
foundations, embodying new principles and reaching for- 
ward to higher ideals than did the old. An institution 
can seldom if ever be reformed. The “Reformation” 
was not the reforming of an established institution. 
The reformer is usually driven out of the institution he 
seeks to reform. At best to reform an institution would 
be like unto putting new wine into old bottles, the bottles 
would burst, and the wine be spilled. Christianity as 
organized in popular creeds and rituals and churches 
must perhaps pass away. Even so a new religion — some 
will insist on calling it Christianity, and the name I am 
not interested in — will take its place. We have come to 
the time when, if the church or a church is to remain in 
our midst, a new religion must be framed up. I believe 
that a new religion is slowly being shaped in our midst — 
in us, to meet the new needs, to inspire us to reach up 
to the higher ideals, and pursue nobler ends. What that 
shall be leads into a discussion too large to be undertaken 
now. 


A CLERGYMAN. 








THE REASON WHY 


RCHIE SMALL, our first cornetist, was a great 

favorite with the band concert crowds, especially 

the ladies; but though they did like Archie’s playing and 

his pleasant manners, they adored Murray Ramsey, our 
baritone soloist. 

“Archie is a nice good-looking boy,” remarked Mrs. 
Smithby who never failed to lend her bediamonded pres- 
ence to the concerts; “but Murray Ramsay is a young 
god.” 

There was considerable gush in this comment; but she 
wasn’t so far off in her estimation of Murray’s appear- 
ance: for while Archie was short and a little too plump for 
grace, Murray was tall and erect, with an air about him 
that would have made people take notice if he had played 
solos on a jew’s-harp instead of a baritone horn. 

We don’t all show up in our band clothes as well as we 
might, not even in the swell new white ones we have for 
state occasions. Where there’s a couple of dozen fellows 
of assorted shapes and sizes, a set of uniforms all cut on 
the same general lines is bound to show somebody to his 
disadvantage. 

But Murray always contrived to look well in his. I 
guess if a man holds his head up, and walks as if he was 
“somebody,” an unsuitable suit can’t quite down him. 

Though Murray had “such a dignified bearing,” as the 
old ladies said, and “such kingly grace,” according to the 
younger ones, he was one of the friendliest and best 
hearted fellows in the world when you came to know him. 

Every now and then some inquisitive kid strayed away 
from its mother and came up on the stage to see what 
made the big noise inside the tubas, or investigate the 
workings of the slide trombone. Almost invariably 
when he woke up and found himself a long way from his 
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Ma, among a lot of strange men, he made a dive for 
Murray first thing. 

It was the same way with the dogs that wandered up 
to the bandstand during the outdoor concerts. They 
could stand their ground very well until there was a roll 
on the bass drum. Then they winced, stuck their tails 
between their legs, and slunk to Murray’s feet. 

All Watermark was proud of Murray. He had played 
in the band for so long that the town felt as if it owned 
him, and everybody liked him for one reason or another. 
I recollect that old Mr. Slimmons gave it out, as his opin- 
ion, that the band couldn’t do without Murray on account 
of his having such a good voice to make announcements 
with. 

With all his popularity and everything, it’s no wonder 
the town was interested in Murray’s marriage. It was 
the talk of Watermark for weeks after it happened; and 
if Murray hadn’t sprung it on us all of a sudden, I sup- 
pose we’d have talked of it weeks beforehand. Even to 
this day, Murray’s choice of a wife is a great puzzle to 
most people. 

Naturally, with his being so popular and good looking, 
we all expected Murray would pick out a regular prize 
in the matrimonial market; but we got the shock of our 
lives when we saw, and heard about Murray’s wife. For 
there was as much to hear as to see, and considerably more. 

She had lived in another town before coming to Water- 
mark as Murray’s bride, but the place wasn’t so far away 
that the gossip about her couldn’t reach us. We had 
heard some of these rumors beforehand, but we weren’t 
interested until she married Murray. Then all Watermark 
was ablaze with excitement and curiosity. Every stale 
rumor was dug up and inspected, and new ones grabbed 
at. There were all kinds of these rumors, and I guess none 
of us will ever know how much was fact and how much 
fancy. It isn’t likely the stories shrank any from so much 
telling. 
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We heard that Murray’s wife had left a husband and 
five children to marry Murray; that she was part Span- 
ish—or maybe Mexican—that she was immensely 
wealthy; that her former husband committed suicide 
in South America; that the children had been taken 
away from her by law, and a lot of other things like that. 
I can’t remember half of ’em. 

It must be confessed that our first glimpse of Mrs. 
Murray was not very reassuring, and there was a running 
fire of comment on her appearance at the first social affair 
the band “family” held after we had seen her. 

Archie Small’s wife declared that Mrs. Murray wasn’t 
much on looks, and that she painted and powdered more 
than a woman of taste should. 

Elsie Spreen, my high school cousin, contended that she 
was “ages” older than Murray. Elsie is sixteen, and 
anybody over twenty-five seems to her a regular Methu- 
selah. 

I don’t remember all the counts against Mrs. Murray, 
but I recollect that some of the claims were that she over- 
dressed, was affected in her manners and tried to act 
younger than she was. It was little Mrs. Mason, wife of 
one of the trombone players, that put an end to the talk, 
after we had all had our say. 

““We’ve only heard one side of the story,” she reminded 
us. “I never knew of a case of this sort where the public 
had all the facts. As to her looks and ways, she may 
have lived where standards are different from ours. I’ve 
heard she married an old maa when she was a very young 
girl. It may be the child is just now snatching at the 
youth she was deprived of.” 

So we let the question drop, and it never came up 
again in our gatherings, though we speculated over it in 
our minds for many a day. 

It was hardly fair, though, to say that Murray’s wife 
was overdressed. She wore expensive clothes — even we 
could see that— but those who claim to know about 
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such things admitted that they were becoming to her, 
and that she had style. 

I don’t know how much a woman’s looks are due to her 
clothes. That’s a subject too deep for me. But I know 
that my wife looks prettier in some things than others, 
so I guess there’s a good deal in dress. I’ve noticed that 
the more some women tog up, the worse they look, but 
it wasn’t that way with Mrs. Murray. Everything she 
put on looked as if it had been made expressly for her; 
and my wife says to dress that way is an art you can’t 
pick up in a minute. 

As for her looks, I’m no judge of that either; never 
could tell just what makes me think a face is pretty, or 
isn’t. But I think we would have admired her more if 
she hadn’t seemed so indifferent to us. I reckon her 
features were good enough; but her face was just a sort 
of painted mask without any expression whatever, and 
it never changed a particle when Murray introduced her 
to us, which he did only when we happened to meet them 
somewhere; for Murray never brought her to our “family” 
gatherings, nor came himself. Her eyes were long and 
slanted a little bit. They somehow reminded me of the jade 
ornaments and statues in the old Chinaman’s shop on the 
strand. They were just about as stony and expressionless. 

“She couldn’t smile with all that camouflage on her 
face,” explained Ruby Spangler; “she’d crack her coun- 
tenance if she did.” 

After the puzzling affair had been thoroughly threshed 
out, and the whys and wherefores discussed, we came to 
the conclusion that Murray must have selected his wife 
for her style and her money, mostly because we couldn’t 
discover any other reason for it. We figured it out that 
he wanted some one to match him in appearance; but we 
couldn’t help being a little disappointed in Murray. He 
hadn’t seemed the sort of a man to pick out a wife by 
such standards. Still it was Murray’s own business, so 
we tried to forget about it. 
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Our aim was to treat Murray the same as ever, but 
there was a little constraint between us in spite of all we 
could do. For one thing: we never felt free to enquire 
about Mrs. Murray, even in a friendly way; for there was 
a sort of “What’s-it-your-business” look about him those 
days that discouraged us every time we tried to edge 
around to the subject; so we quit trying. I suppose he 
must have heard some of the talk that had been going 
around, and was on edge over it. 

Murray went on playing his solos, and pleasing the 
tourists, the same as ever, and Mrs. Murray, splendidly 
dressed, watched him from the balcony with her jade 
stone eyes. She seldom came to the concerts unless he 
was on for a solo, and she was always alone. 

That was a busy winter, and in the rush of playing for 
so many public events, besides the concerts, we almost 
lost interest in Murray’s affairs. 

Among other things, Schmidty’s daughter, who had 
been a Red Cross nurse in France, worked up a scheme 
to have a lot of little Belgians sent down to Watermark, 
in the hope of getting some of the wealthy tourists to 
adopt or support them. She decided to have a public 
meeting to explain the project, and some of the folks 
thought it would arouse more sympathy to have the chil- 
dren there too, so’s to show they were the real guaranteed 
brand of refugee. 

People were just beginning to learn about the way 
some of ’em had been treated; maybe I ought to say they’d 
just begun to believe it. They couldn’t at first. The 
indignation was beginning to spread by that time, and 
this, along with people’s natural curiosity, brought out a 
large crowd to the auditorium. 

It was a queer little group of kids that was led out be- 
fore the spectators that night. They’d been in this 
country long enough to get fed up, but they looked like 
a lot of little solemn owls, that had never played in their 
lives. They were all little shavers, and some of ’em had 
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been born after the war began. They’d arrived right in 
the midst of trouble, and never got out of it since. Some 
of those three and four year old kids looked older than 
Ruby Spangler acts, and than most of us feel. 

They were ranged in a little row of chairs on the plat- 
form, and I don’t think one of ’em stirred during the 
long speech the mayor made in their behalf. When kids 
have been half starved and scared of their lives for a 
couple of years or more, it doesn’t wear off of ’em all of a 
sudden. 

When the mayor was done, Schmidty’s daughter led 
the pitiful, little bunch forward and said a few words 
herself, asking folks either to adopt or support the young- 
sters. She invited interested persons to come to the plat- 
form to get a closer look at the children, and for farther 
particulars. 

The mayor’s speech, and her own account of some of 
the things she had seen, had got people interested, and 
crowds came forward, jostling one another, to reach the 
platform. Many came out of mere curiosity, but there 
were lots who wanted to help. 

My seat in the double semicircle formed by the band is 
opposite Murray’s, and I noticed he was watching the 
scene with half closed eyes, and with a slightly cynical 
expression on his face. 

Pretty soon there was a rustle and stir to the right of 
me, and the pushing crowd of folks gave way a little to 
make room for a figure that was edging its way through 
the mass with considerable determination. 

It was Murray’s wife, and as she passed me — I was at 
the end of the row — I could have sworn that she flashed 
a kind of timid glance at us, as if she was afraid of what 


we might be thinking of her for coming there. It was the 
first flicker of feeling of any sort I’d ever glimpsed in those 
jade eyes of hers. 

She walked swiftly along the line of little Belgians, 
looking closely at the lot until she spied one a little in 
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the background, who was very likely put there for strate- 
gic reasons. 

He was the homeliest little codger I’ve ever seen in my 
life. His stubby coarse hair stood straight on end, 
though it was plain somebody had tried to curry it down, 
and his ugly little mug was utterly expressionless. Some 
homely kids make us forget it by being friendly and 
comical in their ways, but this little fellow looked sullen 
and stupid, too. 

Mrs. Murray extracted him from the others, and led 
him over to Schmidty’s daughter — he didn’t lead any 
too willingly — and seemed to be asking her some ques- 
tions. The nurse drew them both a little to one side, and 
from there we could hear what they said. 

“I’m afraid I can’t recommend him, Mrs. Ramsey,” 
the nurse told her, ““He doesn’t seem to have a good dis- 
position. He’s sullen, or stupid, I don’t know which. 
None of us have been able to make friends with him. 
We’ve tried everything. Coaxing or petting or any 
other kind of treatment is lost on him. He doesn’t respond 


to anything. He’s not the kind of a child anybody could 
take pleasure in. I’d like somebody to take him, the 
worst in the world, but it wouldn’t be fair not to tell of 
his drawbacks.” 

By this time Murray had come over and joined the 


group. 

“Looks like a sulky little beggar,” he said, in his cheer- 
ful way, giving the little Belgian a friendly dig in the ribs. 

I’ve seen a good many American kids chucked in the 
ribs by various people; some liked it, and some didn’t; 
but I never remember one that didn’t look pleased when 
Murray did it, even if he did bristle up a little and slap 
back at him in friendly fashion. But the look the little 


Belgian gave Murray was a terrible one to see on the 
face of achild. He glared at him like a little wild animal — 
ferocious and scared at the same time. We almost imag- 
ined we heard him snarl. 
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Murray backed off pretty lively from the scowling 
youngster, with something like horror in his face. 


“You're not thinking of adopting this little bob-cat, 


are you, Rita?” he asked in a bantering way that showed 
plainly enough he had no idea she was thinking of such 
a thing; “we haven’t any cage for him.” 


Mrs. Murray turned to him, eager and anxious, 


“Murray, I feel sorry for him, he’s so ugly and cross. 


I’m afraid nobody will take him if we don’t.” 
Seeing she was really in earnest, Murray got suddenly 
grave, and looked at his wife anxiously. We sat there 


watching and listening with all our eyes and ears, too in- 


terested in the affair to be surprised at Mrs. Murray 
figuring in it. 

“You surely don’t realize what this would mean, 
Rita,”” Murray argued. ‘“‘ Miss Schmidt says they have 
not been able to manage him, or get him to show any 


signs of being human. If they can’t make up with him 
I don’t see how we can. I wouldn’t want anything around 
me I’d have to treat like an animal. He doesn’t seem to 
know what kindness means.” 


Now, I believe I’m safe in saying that every one of the 


band fellows concluded the little Belgian’s case lost at 
this point; for we all thought that if Murray couldn’t 
win a kid over, nobody else need waste time trying; but 
Mrs. Murray caught up his last words with the eagerness 
of a cross-examining lawyer, and went on with the ar- 


gument. 

“O, that’s just it; don’t you see? He doesn’t know what 
kindness means. He’s never had a chance to know until 
they took him, and he couldn’t learn in a few weeks. He 


looks just as I felt before I knew kindness and love existed 


in the world. Murray, it took you longer than that to 


show me!” 
She turned and looked up at Murray as she said this, 


and into those jade eyes of hers came a sort of glory — I 
don’t know what else to call it — that lit up her mask-like 
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face just as you’ve seen the sun touch the up clouds at 
sunset. All at once we got a glimpse of the real Mrs. 


Murray behind her makeup, and a sidelight on Murray 
that was fully as illuminating. 

The nurse, who had been anxiously listening to the de- 
bate, stepped forward. 

“‘There’s one more thing,” she began, as if she didn’t 


relish what she had to say; “you see his hand is tied up — 


or what’s left of it is. I don’t want to harrow your feelings, 
but you should know the truth. His hand was cut off 
by a sword. He will be handicapped for life. This will 


be another drawback if you take him.” 


I give you my word that at this we held our breath 


with our eyes on Mrs. Murray. She shrank visibly at 
the words, and we couldn’t blame her. To the bravest 
there is something sickening in the sight of a mutilated 


human being, especially a child. 


‘We can do something for the child without adopting 
him, you know, Rita,” put in Murray when he saw her 
hesitate. ‘‘I’m willing to pay for his keep.” 

*“Murray, it isn’t that. I could give money if that was 


all. He won’t have anybody to love him. There are 


some things money can’t buy.” 

She looked up at him again, adoringly, and Murray 
was routed. 

“Tf you think you can like him, and can make friends 
with him Rita, I’ll give in,” he said. 

I don’t know as I believe in inspirations, but if there 
are such things, I think Mrs. Murray had one then. 
She leaned over the little Belgian, with some of the glory 
still in her face, and tenderly lifted the little bandaged stub. 

““We ought to be friends, you and me,” she said, in a 


voice that was so warm and thrilling and human that all 


I can think of that’s like it is that tender and cheerful 
little strain somewhere in the middle of Mendelssohn’s 


Spring Song that sounds as if it was coaxing us to forget 
a long hard winter and look for spring. 
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““We’ve both known what it was to be friendless and 
to have folks think we didn’t care. We’ve been up against 
it good and hard, haven’t we, sonny? Lots of folks haven’t 
been good to us, and but that’s all over now, we ought to 
cheer up.” 

I don’t suppose the kid understood a word she said; 
but I guess human understanding and sympathy is about 
the finest chord that’s ever been struck in this old world 
of ours, and gets the most responses. The little Belgian 


seemed to sense that there was something in common 
between him and this fine lady, for he edged a little nearer 
to her as she stood there smiling at him. Then his courage 
failed him, I guess, for he looked as if he was going to run; 
but Mrs. Murray began talking to him again in that gay, 
coaxing little way of hers, and that fetched him. I won’t 
say he grinned —I don’t think he knew how — but he 
looked a little pleasanter than he had, and when she kept 
on talking to him in that strain, he couldn’t stand it any 
longer. With his one good hand he suddenly grabbed 
hold of her skirt, drawing the folds around him as if they 
were a refuge from all the world — the place kids have 
always gone to for safety, I reckon, since time began — 
and crowded as close to her as he could. He had made 
his choice. 

Then Mrs. Murray turned and looked at her husband. 
A wonderful radiant, uplifted sort of look it was she gave 
him, as if something inside her had suddenly burst into 
bloom. Right then and there we knew she was the most 
beautiful woman in the world. 

Also we had the answer to the question that had puzzled 
us for months. We knew the reason why. 

Devpuia PuHiuips. 





THE STORY OF TESCHEN COAL 


OON after the Armistice was signed, the people of 
Europe began for the first time to appreciate just 
how far the war had violated the normal order of their 
economic life. By screwing everything to the sticking 
point war produces a kind of abnormal order. When 
peace comes and the restraints of war are released, the 
penalties of war become unexpectedly evident in di- 
minished coal piles, in enhanced difficulty of travel, in 
increased wages of labor, and in general industrial dis- 
location. Men see their transportation destroyed, their 
factories closed, their credits shattered, without being com- 
pensated by any of the exaltations bred of war. A year 
after the Armistice Europe is still full of soldiers, and a 
goodly proportion of these while still wearing the uniform, 
are grappling with tasks quite as difficult as any they had 
handled behind the battle-lines. By the operation of the 
peculiar logic of circumstances which brought the United 
States into the war, Americans are playing a leading part 
in rehabilitation activities. They are holding conferences 
with railroad men, with coal men, with laborers; they are 
helping to expedite shipments, to untangle diplomatic 
snarls between new states, to solve knotty problems with 
labor, to get consignments of goods delivered under diffi- 
culties, and to make a shaky national credit for relief 
purposes look good at the international bank. It is about 
one of these missions of economic upbuilding, which is 
but one of many that center in the Paris office of Herbert 
Hoover, the Director-General of Relief, that this story is 
told. 

I first heard of Teschen in the spring of 1919 as a place 
in which the Americans were carrying out an interesting 
exploit in international helpfulness. It took me four 
days to get there. I had to cross innumerable boundary 
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lines and taste real hunger — not the “save the food” 
kind; I had to know what it is to go without sleep 
for several nights running; and I had to struggle with the 
babel of new tongues which self-determination has loosed 
upon Europe. And when I reached my destination I 
found that the question which I had to study was not a 
matter of Teschen after all. It was an all-European 
question. 

The true story of Teschen coal dwarfs the limits of the 
sleepy little duchy loved by Maria Theresa. The duchy 
came into international notice because it was the scene 
of one of the first military actions that followed the signing 
of the armistice. Back in November, when Germany was 
on the point of collapse, the Poles and the Czechs held a 
conference and decided that they would divide a certain 
portion of Austrian Silesia between them on the ethnolog- 
ical boundary line. The theory underlying this agree- 
ment was good, but its execution was marred by certain 
technical difficulties. It divided up an ancient duchy 
which has had a certain unity for hundreds of years; 
it split an important north and south railroad into two 
sections, and it ran a dividing line on the surface through 
one of the most valuable coal fields in Europe. So one 
day in January, while Poland had her hands full with 
other matters, an army of Czecho-Slovaks broke across 
the contract line, took the city of Teschen, and advanced 
as far as the Vistula River. Poland immediately com- 
plained to the Great Powers. The situation thus created 
brought to light one of the most complicated boundary 
disputes considered by the Conference of Peace, and it 
called insistent attention to the necessity of the con- 
tinued production and equitable distribution of coal. 
Europe could afford to wait to have her boundary lines 
settled. She could not afford to wait for the coal which 
lighted her cities and ran her locomotives and factories. 
On the political side, the matter was handled by the ap- | 
pointment of an Inter-Allied Political Mission, to care 
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for all local questions between the Czechs and the Poles 
and to protect the innocent bystander. The Czechs were 
ordered back to a line paralleling the Oderburg railroad. 
There throughout the spring and summer of 1919 the 
armies of the Czechs and Poles faced each other, breathing 
mutual threatenings and promising to blow up the mines 
if the district were awarded to the other party. 

This political disagreement between two of the Allies 
is interesting as showing some of the traits of political 
human nature. But it does not uncover the issues I am 
interested in expounding. In a certain sense these are 
greater than political issues in that they concern those 
social and economic conditions and policies upon which all 
sound politics depends. These social and economic ques- 
tions were not handled by the Peace Mission directly 
but were placed in the control of the Supreme Economic 
Council of the Allies, of which Mr. Hoover was the Ameri- 
can member responsible for the handling of the relief of 
Europe. The Supreme Economic Council was a very 
august body as befits an organism having charge, under 
the Armistice, of the financial, food, and transportation 
interests involved in the rebuilding of Europe. Some of 
the matters discussed by the Supreme Economic Council 
were formal measures for enforcing the Armistice condi- 
tions and relating to blockade, shipping and finance 
matters, but others had a greater freshness of interest 
in that they combined, perhaps not unnaturally, the two 
qualities of being distinctly American and distinctly 
without precedent. When Mr. Hoover saw that trans- 
portation in the ancient Empire of Austria was going 
wrong, the fact that such a thing had not been done before 
did not hinder him from asking to be made mandatory 
of transportation in Old Austria. This was done by the 
Supreme Economic Council on March 7, and transporta- 
tion in Old Austria was thereafter handled by Mr. Hoover’s 
agent, Colonel Causey of Chicago. And on April 28, 
when Central Europe was industrially flat on its back for 
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want of coal, the Supreme Economic Council charged 
the Director-General of Relief with the endeavor to in- 
crease the coal production and the supervision of the 
distribution of coal in the same area. This task Mr. 
Hoover placed in the hands of Colonel Goodyear of 
Buffalo. The headquarters of the Coal Mission was 
at Mahrisch Ostrau in Lower Silesia. For the sake of 
those who do not know about Mahrisch Ostrau, let me 
say that it is the Pittsburgh of the Old Austrian Empire. 
A long straggling city in the midst of the Silesian hills, 
its life is governed by the many mines which extend under 
its very streets and the industries that depend upon the 
mines. It has a mining school, playgrounds, and miners’ 
club rooms, an excellent municipal theatre, and good 
hotels. To-day the city has become Czech, but there 
are about an equal number of Germans, Poles, and 
Bohemians in the population. As a rule, in peace time 
the miners are better housed than they are in correspond- 
ing places in the United States. Mahrisch Ostrau is 
about 20 miles from the city of Teschen, which gives its 
name to the coal controversies of Central Europe. 

If you look at an old map of Europe — you will find 
that there is one spot where three empires came together: 
the Russian, the German, and the Austrian Empires. 
This is one of the most tangled junction points of national- 
ity on the face of Europe. In Silesia, historical, ethnolog- 
ical, language, and economic claims contend with each 
other in almost hopeless confusion. It is precisely at this 
junction point that there are to be found some of the 
best coal veins in Europe. From these fields before and 
throughout the war coal went forward in three streams, 
to Germany, to Russian-Poland, and to Austria-Hungary. 
Much of this coal was gas coal of an unusually high quality. 
It was practically the only gas coal available for the 
cities of Vienna and Prague and the large cities of new 
Poland, Hungary, and Yugo-Slavia. 

Export and import conditions in these fields hung on a 
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fine line before the war. Though under the ground a unit, 
the field above the ground was distributed into the large 
Kattowitz area in Germany, the Dumbrowa area in 
Russian-Poland, and the Ostrau-Karwin area in Lower 
Silesia of the Austrian Empire. When the breakdown 
of the offensive of the Central Powers split the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire into four separate states, everything 
fell into confusion. Instead of three great states there 
were now half a dozen small states without treaties and 
without economic understandings. Germany had be- 
come a republic; in place of Russia there was a free 
Poland; the northern part of Austria had become Czecho- 
Slovakia; the central strip running like a broad ribbon 
from west to east had become two new republics, German- 
Austria and Hungary; the southern portion had combined 
with other states and had become Yugo-Slavia, or the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Each of 
these states had to have coal to run its trains, to start 
its industry, to light its cities. Some of the states had 
coal and some had practically none. Negotiations for 
coal exchanges among the states were hampered by dimin- 
ished production, shattered transportation, and the 
jealousies and suspicions bred by recent political and 
military activity. Here was a condition which could not 
be handled by the states themselves. It required the 
assistance of a neutral power whose motives were disin- 
terested. 

I attended some of the conferences of these missions 
while they were trying to find a way to aid with coal and 
transportation. Certainly the world has seldom seen 
such a case of the old going to school to the young as these 
conferences presented. Here were representatives of 
old world power broken by a destructive war, trying to 
learn to pick up the strands again under the tutelage of 
Americans. All sat before a gray-headed, gray-mustached 
American Colonel, smiling-eyed, kindly-natured, and 
paternal. No more than the men before him had he 
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thought five years ago, when he was Chief of Maintenance 
of Way of a Western railroad, into what places five years 
of war would bring him. The American Colonel gave his 
hearers advice in swift, kindly phrases. He would do 
what he could. He called for documents and reports; 
he was sympathetic, yet precise. Behind his every word 
there seemed to lurk the unspoken thought, “Oh, this 
war! How foolish, how suicidally insane it has been!” 
And the thought was reflected in the bowed aspect and 
halting words of his auditors. But all they talked about 
was how to get cars, how to use their locomotives most 
economically, how to secure the return of wagons after 
they had sent them over the border. Once the chief of 
the delegation broke out in his exasperation against the 
new neighbors of his country. ‘‘Oh, these people!” he ex- 
ploded. ‘There are people in this world who are not civil- 
ized.” There was a moment’s pause. “Yes, civiliza- 
tion,” said the Colonel thoughtfully, looking the Baron in 
the eye, but directing his remark to his own purposes, 
civilization — that is what we all want to save now, 
isn’t it?” The Baron fumbled and felt for his eye-glass 
cord. The American Colonel helped him out. “Send 
in your papers, and I will do what I can. The best I can 
do is little enough under conditions such as these.” It 
was like a father speaking to a child who had erred. 

Above everything the Americans are attempting to 
represent in Europe today the inviolability of a contract, 
the necessity of stable credit not only in finance but in 
institutions and in men. These things seem to have been 
forgotten in some parts of Europe to-day. 

I went with the same Major to a meeting of working- 
men, which was called to inquire into the reasons for 
the greatly reduced production of the mines. The work- 
ingmen were voluble in revealing their wrongs and suffer- 
ings, which no one doubts have been many. But when 
asked what they wanted, it seemed that nothing would 
satisfy them but the socialization of the mines. They 
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must take the mines away from the owners. The Major 
said nothing about this. He only asked a question or two. 
“How would you get the mines?” ‘“‘We would take 
them.” “Very good— but you would need money to 
run them. Where would you get it?” “We would issue 
bonds.” ‘‘Ah!— and who then would buy your bonds?” 
The men were stumped. ‘We want to be like the United 
States,” they said. For answer, the Major had the inter- 
preter read to them some sections of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Most of these men we have sent out into Europe have 
handled practical labor problems in America. For the 
most part they are technical experts who drew large 
salaries at home and gave them up to get into the war, 
and now are going to see it through. Many are Southern 
and Western men, with the soft drawl, the way of looking 
you straight in the eye and putting a hand on your sleeve 
when they speak, with a vein of sentiment in their nature, 
humor in their outlook, adventure in their practice of life. 

When the Coal Mission started its work the coal 
fields were working to little better than one-half capac- 
ity; one-third of the freight cars of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire were in the repair yards waiting to be 
repaired; cars crossed boundary lines and never found 
their way back to their owners; there were embargoes 
on shipments and “‘lost consignment papers.” In Vienna 
one day last winter there was a supply of coal in the Gas 
Works of only 38 tons; throughout the winter and spring 
there has been a limit on coal consumption per family, 
of 25 kilos per week; each family was limited to 1 meter of 
gas per day. For long periods even this pitiful supply 
was in danger. 

The members of the Coal Mission felt when they came 
to Vienna early last spring that something must be done 
to help this stricken city to help itself. They found the 
parks crowded, the factories idle, their workmen listless 
and apathetic, too often content to sit for hours before 
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two glasses of water at the cafe table, their work-women 


thronging the streets and the dim cabarets. Behind the 


dead quiet of the city they felt the threats of discontent 
which had already overcome Russia and Hungary. 
Concretely, the Coal Mission had to do with the pro- 


duction and distribution of coal. More fundamentally, 


it was trying to salvage the heart of Europe from the war 
and the post-war wreckage. These Central European 


states stand as separate and none too strong barriers 
against the inundation of Western Europe by the anarchy 


of the East. Already Russia had driven a wedge into the 


group when Hungary passed into the hands of the Bol- 
shevists. On their side, the Allies were driving in their 
wedges at the North and South, wedges of order supported 
by food and finance, and they were ready to cultivate 
every advantage to press their influence in upon Russia. 


But these little states of Central Europe, still in swaddling 
clothes, excellent in professions but inexperienced in prac- 
tice, stood as the protectors of France and England, of 
Germany and America. They were just as surely the 
world’s frontier in 1919 as Belgium was in 1914. They 


had to be provided with food, clothing and finance, and 
the raw materials for industry as rapidly as these could be 
digested into the social organism. They had to be en- 
couraged to produce, to ship, and to share justly the coal 


that was under their own hills, that was owned by their 


own capital, and mined by their own labor. 

The Coal Mission had to undertake the largest possible 
distribution of coal to the needy territories under the lim- 
itations of production, transportation, and inter-state 
agreement. Railroad, labor, and general political and 


industrial conditions had to be studied with the care of a 


surgeon diagnosing a disease and seeking a cure. By the 
nature of the case, their task was limited to Central 
Europe. France, Belgium, and Italy were taken care of 


by the Peace Treaty. Russia and Hungary lay behind 
the Bolshevist line, beyond the possibility of giving or 
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receiving aid. In practice the problem came to concern 
itself with Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and German-Austria, 


with an incidental interest in the question as to how much 
coal Germany could be expected to supply in addition to 
the quota required from her by treaty for the European 
Allies. In searching for a standard of distribution, the 


production of the miners provided the first basis. It 


was found that the average daily production per man in 
the Ostrau-Karwin district before the war was .84 tons. 
In 1919 it had sunk to .58 tons. The average daily pro- 


duction per man in the Kattowitz district was 1.11 tons 


before the war. In 1919 it had fallen to .57 tons. The 
mission had to study the reasons why the post-war pro- 
duction of coal amounted to only about 70% of the pre- 
war and war averages. The number of miners in the 


Ostrau-Karwin district has remained practically stable 


at about 33,000 men; the number in the Kattowitz dis- 
trict at 150,000 men. 


I attended a meeting of some sixty representatives of 
the Miners’ Associations in the Ostrau-Karwin district 


with a member of the American Mission. The Major 
asked the men for a candid statement of the reasons 
why production had decreased. The answers he secured 
may be summed up as follows: reduced energy from lack 
of proper food; reduction of hours of labor from nine to 


eight hours per day; general discontent at the conditions 
of living as the result of high prices and the inconveniences 
incident to the war; lack of clothing and the resulting 
effort to protect clothing in the mines; the poor condition 
of mine machinery and tools, and particularly the lack 


of rubber and fine metal for machine connections; the 


conditions of the mines as a result of the forced produc- 
tion to which they were subjected during the war. 

The disease had become too acute to be treated by 
any such superficial means as an increase in wages. When 


money is just so much paper against an ever decreasing 
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supply of the necessities of life, little is to be gained by 
increasing the stock of paper. Wages had risen in the 
mines of the Ostrau-Karwin area from 4.17 kronen in 


1913 and 1914, to 24.78 kronen in 1919. True only 15.10 
kronen came in the form of money; the rest came in the 
more useful form of merchandise and food for children’s 
needs averaging 1.53 kronen a day, and supplements for 
food averaging 8.15 kronen a day. Against an increase 
of wages amounting to 500% in 5 years, the men com- 
plained of an increase of prices of 1500%. The miners 
in the Kattowitz field received from 18 to 21 marks a day, 
according to the garden privileges which were granted to 
them. These increases in wages had not come from the 
owners. They had been added to the price of coal to the 
consumer. The price of Ostrau-Karwin coal had risen 
from about 18 kronen a ton before the war to 120 kronen 
in the spring of 1919; Dumbrowa coal had gone as high 
as 200 kronen per ton; Kattowitz coal was about 80 
marks a ton as against 13 marks a ton before the war. 
It cost in May, 1919, about 40 kronen to mine a ton of 
coal in the Ostrau-Karwin fields, and a corresponding 
amount in the Kattowitz fields. Evidently, whatever 
stimulus was to be given to production must come in 
some other way than by increasing wages and thereby 
increasing the price of coal to the European consumer. 
Studying the way in which this stimulation should be 
secured, the mission found that it should first attack 
by some direct means the problem of under-nourishment 
among the miners. For some six months before the Coal 
Mission was put into the field, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration had had in Czecho-Slovakia and in Poland 
relief missions for the proper distribution of food to these 
new and liberated countries. The facilities of these relief 
missions were now extended to rendering specific service 
in the mining communities. As an indirect aid in the 
nourishment of the mining communities, the amount of 
support given by the American Relief Administration to 
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children’s relief was increased in the mining commun- 
ities. Beyond the normal Polish and Czecho-Slovak 
programs, arrangements were made to donate $66,000 
to the children’s relief program of the Dumbrowa field 


and $33,000 to the children’s relief program of the Ostrau- 


Karwin field. And when I speak of donating so much 
money I mean the providing of the actual food itself to 
this value. 

The conditions of under-nourishment found by the 
mission in the Kattowitz district may be suggested by 


the following figures: The worker got per week 2,400 
grammes of rye flour, whereas he should have received 
4,500; of American flour % lb. a week against the normal 
requirement of 114 lbs.; of meat he received 34 lb. a week 
against a requirement of 1% lbs.; and of fats he received 
Y{ lb., whereas he should have had 134 lbs. a week. The 
share of the workman is in every respect far in advance of 
the food supplied to the members of his family. These 
conditions the missions undertook to correct as far as 
possible by encouraging the state or mine owners to supply 
food to the workers and by making available stocks of 
this food. 

The mission also found a great need for clothing among 
the miners. The mission arranged to put several car- 
loads of clothing into the mining districts. Some of this 
clothing was donated in America. Reports from certain 
fields indicate that an immediate increase of from 15% 
to 30% in production was secured through the proper 
provision of food and clothing. 

It was found that the production of the mines was also 
suffering on account of the bad condition of the machinery 
and appliances. Mine owners had hesitated to introduce 
new machinery into their mines under the disorganized 
condition of labor, and while the demand for the social- 
ization of the mines was frequently heard. The missions 
aided to such an extent in the introduction of order in 
the mines as to encourage the mine owners to make these 
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investments. There has been particular demand for 
rubber hose, asbestos packing, copper wire, brass valves, 
electric lamp cord, and graphite. To encourage the ob- 
taining of these supplies, the mission brought together 
representatives of firms furnishing mine supplies and the 
mine owners, and aided in the financial arrangements. 
They also undertook to find prompt transportation for 
such shipments of mine supplies as could be contracted for. 
They were able at critical points to bring to bear the 
weight of the authority of Paris to enforce their decisions. 

But the mission could not wait until the improvements 
were made in production. Such coal as there was avail- 
able had to be shipped out by as fair a division as possible. 
Here we find one of the most critical features of the mis- 
sion’s work, for any distribution of coal under the political 
circumstances of these new states was accompanied by 
many difficulties. Transportation, boundary claims, 
financial and credit problems, problems touching the re- 
turn of cars, the proper valuing of exchange commodities, 
and the liquidation of pre-war supplies had many times 
hampered and almost destroyed the efforts of the missions. 
Local jealousies had to be placated and political motives 
had to be handled with firm, yet gentle hand. In occupy- 
ing a portion of the Teschen fields, Czecho-Slovakia was 
profiting from the coal claimed by Poland. A decree had 
been issued by the Inter-Allied Political Mission calling 
upon Czecho-Slovakia to deliver 3,683 tons of coal per 
day to Poland and Galicia to satisfy these claims. It was 
the business of the Coal Mission to supply day by day 
the energy and inventiveness whereby this decree could 
be approximately fulfilled. And every day has brought 
a new delay and a new perplexity. Vienna had to have a 
minimum of gas coal. Before the war she had used 2,800 
tons. The mission secured an agreement, whereby she 
was to receive 1,100 tons a day from the Ostrau-Karwin 
mines. And again, day by day, through diplomatic 
squabbles and under conditions of reduced transportation, 
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it has been the task of the mission to see that some por- 
tion of this contract has been filled. 

After these measures had been taken, there was left 
the nice task of balancing the production of each claimant 
country against the necessary imports, so that it might 
have about 70% of pre-war averages. There were diffi- 
culties enough in this also, for it was hard to say, for in- 
stance, just how much of the coal which had gone into 
Russian-Poland from Kattowitz before the war had re- 
mained in Poland and how much had gone into Russia. 
The brown coal of Bohemia had to be weighed against 
the better black coal of Dumbrowa and Kattowitz, and a 
working basis of values had to be obtained. Coal hauls 
had to be reduced in length. There was no economy in 
increasing the production of a mine only to use up this 
production in a 400-kilometer haul when coal from a 
point 200-kilometers away would serve just as well. And 
so the question of boundary lines was a continual worry 
to the members of the mission. There were difficulties 
on account of the different positions of beds with respect 
to location of demand and with regard to the specific 
requirement of valuable gas coal in certain cities. The 
primary difficulty was different. To whom does a certain 
field belong? Does it belong to Germany or Poland? 
To Czecho-Slovakia or Poland? The commission did its 
best to be fair to all interests, though it was under the 
necessity of making estimates upon criteria which might 
change overnight. 

Considering coal supply by and large, ignoring the 
question of prospective ownership, and accepting Armis- 
tice status, it was found that two countries had a potential 
surplus, one had the promise of an adequate supply, 
and one had a clear deficit. The surplus countries were 
Germany and the new Czecho-Slovak State. Poland 
seemed to have just about enough for her own needs and 
German-Austria is relatively without coal. 

Before the war Germany was a great coal producing 
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country. In all her fields, including those now in. dis- 
pute, she produced 191,000,000 tons of coal a year. She 
imported 11,000,000 tons and she exported 45,000,000 
tons. Germany therefore had available for her own uses 
157,000,000 tons of coal annually. Of her production, 
83,000,000 tons in round figures was the cheaper quality 
of brown coal. The help that Germany could give under 
the new conditions was contingent upon two factors, 
neither one of which was decided when the mission had 
to do its hardest work. First, what would the Peace 
Commission require of her as a standing contribution of 
coal to the chief allies? Second, to whom were the Katto- 
witz fields to belong, to Germany or to Poland? Upon 
the answers to these questions would depend the aid that 
Germany could be forced to extend to Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, German-Austria, and Yugo-Slavia. 
To the European allies Germany had supplied 19,000,000 
tons of coal a year before the war. Any increase of this 
amount to these nations would either have to come from 
the German stocks or from the supplies claimed by the 
above new Central European states. 

To whomever the Kattowitz field finally goes it must 
be the source of supplies for large areas. The average 
total production in the Kattowitz field from 1913 to 1918 
was about 40,000,000 tons per year. For the first four 
months of 1919 the rate of production showed an annual 
prospect of 25,000,000 tons. Glancing at the position in 
which Germany would find herself if she were to lose the 
Kattowitz field, the mission found that in 1913 Germany 
produced in the territory remaining outside of Treaty 
losses, 130,000,000 tons. She consumed in this area 
120,000,000 tons. Accepting production at 70%, her post- 
war production in the territory remaining would be some- 
thing over 91,000,000 tons. What was left of Germany 
would therefore have 78% of pre-war consumption out 
of which to pay Treaty claims and to support herself. 

In many respects the new state of Czecho-Slovakia 
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is the best endowed with resources in Central Europe. It 
has the richest land, it has some of the best industrial 
cities, and it has by far the greatest proportion of coal. 
The coal of Czecho-Slovakia lies in two great centers: 
The first, in Bohemia, is made up of brown coal, of which 
there is mined about 20,000,000 tons a year; the second 
is what is known as the Ostrau-Karwin beds of the Central 
Silesian field, of which the production runs to about 
10,000,000 tons a year. Out of a total production of some- 
thing over 16,000,000 tons of black coal in Austria before 
the war, 13,000,000 tons came from mines now controlled 
by Czecho-Slovakia and 2,000,000 tons from the Galician 
mines now in the possession of Poland. The coal from the 
Ostrau-Karwin district is rich in gas to such an extent 
that the cities of Prague, Vienna, and Budapest were de- 
pendent upon it for illumination. 

Let us now look at German-Austria and Poland. 
German-Austria produces only about a tenth as much 
coal as Czecho-Slovakia. In the mines left to her, she 
produced in September 1918, 7,430 tons of black coal 
and 148,000 tons of brown coal, a total of about 1,800,000 
tons of coal a year. Austrian coal men say that Austria 
produces by quantity only 12% of the coal required for 
internal use, and by calorific value only 6%. The 94% 
remaining must come from abroad. Some of this coal 
must come from Czecho-Slovakia as Vienna is dependent 
upon the gas coal of the Ostrau-Karwin district, of which 
she got 9% of the total output before the war. The coal 
situation in Vienna during the winter and spring was 
extremely serious. It was the source of anxiety not only 
to the local missions but to Paris as well. Through the 
instrumentality of the Coal Mission, a contract was 
secured with Germany to supply Austria with 7,500 tons 
a day from the Kattowitz mines. The contract was diffi- 
cult to fill and the average delivered in May was but 
5,000 tons a day. On paper the allocations by the Coal 
Mission are satisfactory. The Czechs have a contract 
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to deliver 1,100 tons a day to the Vienna Gas Works and 
300 tons a day to German-Austria. Poland made a con- 
tract to supply Austria with 50,000 tons a month from 
the Dumbrowa mines, which contract may be increased 
to 175,000 tons a month if satisfactory finance can be 
secured. On the face of these contracts Austria should 
be provided with enough coal to keep her industries alive. 
The difficulties, financial, political, and transportation, 
standing in the way of the filling of these contracts will 
give the Allies grave concern until they are solved. 

Poland is better off for coal than German-Austria, 
but in the present state of doubt with regard to the dis- 
position of the Kattowitz mines, her position is not one 
of security. As a part of the Polish resources there should 
be counted the 92,000 tons a month due to Poland from 
Czecho-Slovakia on account of disputed boundary lines. 
Unfortunately, however, this has not been delivered in 
full. Aside from this coal, Poland has a net domestic 
production of 6,000,000 tons from the Dumbrowa mines 
and 3,000,000 tons from the Galician fields. From these 
totals there must be shipped the 600,000 tons per annum 
due by contract to Czecho-Slovakia. Poland could afford 
to increase this to 2,100,000 tons per annum and still 
have about 70% of the pre-war consumption of the area 
now included in Poland. 

The theory upon which the Coal Mission proceeded was 
a simple one. As coal production throughout the area had 
fallen to about 70% of the normal, allocations were made 
in such a way that, considering local production and ex- 
ports, each nation should have a net for consumption of 
about 70% of the normal consumption of the area. The 
mission proceeded to make six months’ contracts upon 
this basis. In these contracts care was taken to supply 
gas coal from Ostrau-Karwin wherever necessary, to ar- 
range for exchanges, when necessary, of local brown coal 
for the more valuable black coal, and to economize hauls. 

Next to labor, transportation is a key to the coal prob- 
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lem as it is a key to the economic situation of Europe in 
general. In inquiring as to means of improvement of 
transportation conditions, the mission found that the 
Austrian Empire had before the war 100,000 freight cars. 
5,000 of these were lost during the war and 3,500 were 
assigned to Italy and Yugo-Slavia. Twenty-five thousand 
cars were awaiting repair in the shops. The new states 
of Central Europe were faced with a 35% loss in trans- 
portation at the very time they needed it most. The two 
American missions aided in this perplexity by securing 
the return of cars from across border lines, by arranging 
contracts providing for shorter hauls, and by encouraging 
by various means the repair of broken rolling stock. The 
average load per car on the Austrian roads was 14% 
tons. As the average load for an American car in France 
is 33 tons, there would be required only 7,000 or 8,000 
American cars to bring transportation up to require- 
ments. Efforts were made to accomplish this result. 

The success of these American rehabilitation missions 
must be considered in two ways. They have accomplished 
definite results in increasing the production of coal and in 
distributing it justly. More than this they have instituted 
policies and outlined programs whereby coal production 
and distribution may proceed in an orderly fashion after 
the Americans have withdrawn. It now seems probable 
that the missions will remain just long enough to see their 
work effectively launched in the hands of local committees. 
There is much wisdom in the principle expressed by Mr. 
Hoover in all his work in Europe from the days of the 
C. R. B. to the present. This principle can be summed up 
in these words: “With every organization for relief from 
outside there should be a corresponding organization on 
the inside of the country, and these two organizations 
should so function together that the internal organiza- 
tion will eventually eliminate the external organization 
by rendering it illogical and unnecessary.” 

Tuomas H. Dickinson. 





1919 AND 1793 


F the revolution begun by the Russian proletariat 
in I917 is superimposed upon that begun by the 
French proletariat in 1789, the correspondence, not only 
in general outline but in detail, is astonishing. The 
voices are those of Rousseau and Marx. The hands are 
those of Robespierre and Lenine. The list of identical 
conditions and acts in the two movements would constitute 
a fairly complete history of either, up to a certain stage. 

There is, in each instance, an empire ruled by the weak 
descendant of a discredited royal line. 

The inheritors of a feudal system of nobility are haugh- 
tily insistent on prerogative, idly speculative about ab- 
stract principles of ideal government, largely corrupt in 
morals, indifferent to practical duty. 

The church is atrophied by formalism. Its devoted 
rural priests cannot ransom its upper clergy from the re- 
proach of enormous wealth and cynical prostration be- 
fore worldliness or worse. 

The populace is ignorant, superstitious, so inured to 
suffering that it inflicts pain not only without shrinking, 
but without real consciousness of what it has done or is 
about to do. 

The France described by Arthur Young is the Russia 
seen by every traveler within the last generation. The 
wars which, under Louis XIV, had exhausted the wealth 
and man power and crippled the industry of France, 
wore to shreds its social and political fabric. The war 
with Japan and the first three years of the World War 
destroyed that of Russia. 

For centuries, from the Fronde to the Jacquerie, there 
had been a ferment in France that found expression in 
turbulence. Russia waged perpetual internal war with 
her Nihilist organizations. 


130 
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And the politico-philosophical discussions of the Paris 

salons and the popular pamphleteers during the eighteenth 

century were taken over bodily by the Russian “intel- 

ligentsia”’ of the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth. 


This extraordinary similarity of conditions in France 
and Russia prior to and at the beginning of the two con- 
vulsions which were to shake them loose from their past 
and fit them into their new places in history finds its per- 
fect parallel in the nature and course of the events that 
followed. 

One country received, as a concession to popular clamor, 
a duma created only to be coerced or suppressed. In the 
other the States General was called together as a last 
resort, and would have been sent home again forthwith 
but for its desperate resistance to royal power, expressed 
in the Tennis Court oath. In 1914 the soldiers of the 
great commander in the Russian campaign against Ger- 
many were not inferior to those led by the best generals 
of the Bourbons. Political theory and popular discontent 
dissolved one army as easily as the other, by processes 
absolutely identical. Many persons who read how, in 
the early days of the revolution which substituted Lenine 
for Kerensky, the soldiers and sailors of Russia’s army 
and navy deposed their officers and elected successors 
to them by vote of the rank and file, believed this to be a 
novel and original burlesque. It is a faithful reproduction 
of what happened universally to the armies of Louis XVI. 

The French king was murdered by a Convention under 
the forms of law. The Russian Czar was done to death, 
no one knows exactly how or where, by the orders or with 
the secret complicity of the central authority of the Soviet 
government. 


In Paris all authority in the nation was seized by two 
or three of the most violent and blood-thirsty representa- 


tives of the new regime. A universal reign of terror, whole- 
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sale proscription of classes above the proletariat, and their 
indiscriminate slaughter followed. The Bolshevik govern- 
ment terrorized Russia, and Lenine and Trotzky do not 
fall below the crimes of the infernal triumvirate, — Robes- 


pierre, Danton and Marat. By the family record of the 
two episodes there is no break in their diabolic brotherhood. 


Fraternization between soldiers and populace dissipated 
the armies of the king precisely as, a century and a quarter 
later, it melted away those of the czar. History repeating 


itself does not stop here. Propaganda was the main 


reliance, the most useful and effective instrument of those 
who seized the government of France. To every province 
and city hastened emissaries from Paris, to tell of the 
great things done there and to urge imitation, just as 


Soviet zealots sped from Petrograd and Moscow to every 


corner of the world. Every conscript of the new French 


republic became a missionary to the other peoples of 
Europe. All the revolutionaries of that era preached 
“fraternity,” the eternal brotherhood of the have-nots, 


as ecstatically as any pacifist or internationalist of today. 


France urged every populace in the world to rise in mutiny 


against its rulers, and promised to them not only sym- 
pathy but effective support. The National Convention 
declared by a unanimous decree that the French nation 
would grant “fraternity and assistance to all people who 


wish to recover their liberty.” Each army commander 


was furnished with a blank formula of a general letter 
beginning with these words: “‘The people of France to the 
people of —————,, greeting. We are come to expel 
your tyrants.” A motion in the Convention to confine 
this notice to the nations with which France was at war 


was defeated by a large majority. While this created in 
the French people a sense of nationalism and an enthu- 
siasm different in kind from anything in the past, it 
weakened every arm raised against them. The boast that 
France was fighting not for her own liberty merely but 


for that of Europe had a profound effect. The mystery 
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of the quick and easy conquest of Flanders, of Dumour- 
ier’s inexplicable successes and inner vacillations, of the 
failure of powerful and war-hardened nations in close alli- 
ance to crush at its birth an uprising of sans-culottes and 


starved peasants, is partially solved by the existence every- 


where below royalty and nobility, and sometimes within 
those high ranks, of a lurking and partly unconscious sym- 
pathy in the opposing soldiery who had heard this appeal, 
who were drawn from populations suffering like oppressions 


and who cherished their own secret longings for freedom. 


The Bolshevist propaganda is better known, has spread 
more widely and produced more immediate tangible re- 
sults in distant and scattered places, only because means 
of communication and methods of publicity have been 


multiplied a thousandfold within the last century. If the 


greater liberty of action and perfected missionary methods 


common now in even the most despotic state had existed 
in 1792, revolts, terrorism and universal popular unrest 
greater than are set down to Bolshevism’s discredit would 
have spread from the Ural Mountains to the Strait of 


Gibraltar and the western shores of Great Britain. 


Finally, soviet Russia employed the tool by which 
revolutionary France dug itself in behind a defence line 
that no present or future foe was ever able to destroy — 
the confiscation and distribution of accumulated property. 


The enormous wealth of the Church, the shrewdly or 


brutally assembled possessions of the crown, the estates 
of the nobles who emigrated and of those who remained 
to be attainted and guillotined, were all appropriated. 
The townsman looked after his own bit of loot, just as he 


has been doing in all the cities of Bolshevia. Informing, 


arson and pillage were hallmarks of good citizenship. 


The French peasant, like the Russian, squatted on a 
fragment of his seigneur’s land that he had tilled as a 
serf. The destruction of chateaux and the expropriation 
of landowners went on everywhere in France as it has 


gone on in Russia. The unappropriated remnant of con- 
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fiscated property escheated to the state. Against it 
millions on millions of assignats were issued. The only 
conceivable value of this paper money that was soon in 
every hand, the only safeguard of the peasant proprietor 
against return to slavery bitterer than before, lay in the 
maintenance of the existing order. It might be base or 
criminal, but within it alone was salvation. Therefore 
that distribution of property never was, never could be 
changed. Napoleon was too wise to disturb it. There 
lay one of the few limitations that even he had to admit. 
The Allies supreme after Waterloo, the Bourbon restored 
to the throne and importuned by loyal owners of appro- 
priated property or their descendants, never dared 
attempt to undo this material achievement of the revolu- 
tion. The people would not have tolerated that from 
Convention, Directory, Emperor or King. Except that 
they would tolerate almost anything. 

In the same earth are embedded the roots of the Bol- 
shevist strength which a decent world finds hard to under- 
stand. Because the Kerensky and other Socialist parties 
shrank from wholesale confiscation of landed and other 
property, they could not stand against the Lenine pro- 
gramme of an immediate allotment of all wealth to the 
proletariat. He and his were made free to betray, to im- 
prison, to kill, to wreak their filthy will how and on whom 
they pleased; provided all the money, credit, products, 
land and other means of production were left in the hands 
that seized them. So the new Reign of Terror came; the 
red guards made good again and again in battle with the 
supporters of liberty and order; and the parallel between 
the revolutions of the west and the east is complete. 


Such are the surface facts. Behind and beneath them 
are found forces that differentiate the two events. Inter- 
preted by these, methods substantially the same lead by 
divergent ways to different ends. A new phase of social 
evolution unfolds. 
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Not very long ago the French Revolution was re- 
garded almost universally as the last Russian revolution 
is now. It was mentioned only occasionally with pardon- 
ing praise, often with horror and loathing. To declare it 
a milestone on the upward march of man was, except 
among the adepts of the philosophy of history, the mark 
of iconoclast, atheist, brute. Even now, on a psycholog- 
ical test, the average reaction to the words “French 
Revolution,” would probably be about equally divided 
between “Reign of Terror,” “guillotine” and “ Robes- 
pierre.” In its own period it was anathema everywhere 
outside of France. Burke, lover of liberty in almost any 
form, purchased at almost any cost, became its frantic 
denunciator. The passionate apologies of brilliant young 
enthusiasts that centered about the genius of Shelley and 
the travel-stained, but at last triumphant, devotion of 
Byron to liberty flared for a moment and went out in 
disgust or despair. Lamartine, who exulted in his coun- 
try’s emancipation, and painted the Girondins as heroes 
worthy of the best days of the ancient world, was forced 
to add to later editions of their history a pitiful and ab- 
ject apology because he had hinted, in the eloquent glow 
of an optimistic interpretation of the time, that even in 
the work of Robespierre there might be found something 
over and above the bloodthirsty savage; something, it 
might be, obscurely purposeful and fruitful for the future. 
Scarcely yet can one enter the temple to Liberty begun 
by France a hundred and thirty years ago, without feeling, 
as he crosses the atrium, that his feet are crushing human 
bones; without eyes downcast, that he may not see 
grinning there the monstrous, fiendish faces of those whom 
he would gladly forget, and certainly deny as forebears of 
twentieth century liberty. 

The central impulse of the French revolution was 
political Though its famous slogan was “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” this association of ideas was phil- 
osophical rather than practical. The Frenchman of the 
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revolutionary period, whether writing a polemic or carry- 
ing a pike, believed that if a full measure of political 
liberty were obtained, equality and fraternity would 
follow from the very nature of the process. Political 
liberty realized, first for France, then by self-propagation 
for all Europe, was the culminating thought of Rousseau, 
Mirabeau, Roland. It even shone wanly somewhere in 
the fuliginous and phantom-haunted brains of the haggard 
fiends who brandished the dagger and looked with love 
upon the falling knife. These might have done better 
without them, but despite them, they were at least one 
agency that sped the human spirit upon its perilous ad- 
venture along the Via Dolorosa that should one day lead 
the world to four years on Calvary and we may hope the 
eternal triumph of the free spirit of man. There are few 
expansions of the soul, few rises of endeavor to new heights, 
that have not some taint of despicable origin and low-born 
interpreters. Few acts of the great drama that runs down 
the ages are without a Judas. Patriots and priests and 
poets, with hearts as tender as a woman’s, can now look 
back upon that horror of more than a century ago, and un- 
derstand how out of the eater comes forth meat. The dim 
figure that waited, invisible and unbelievable, behind the 
French revolution, has raised more than a corner of the veil. 

That tide in the affairs of men which seems to sweep 
life about in ever-recurring cycles has brought again to 
this present time unrest, aspiration, struggle, in societies 
widely separated in space, in quality, in economic and 
political conditions. It is represented by the Bolsheviki, 
the Industrial Workers of the World, the Spartacides, the 
anarchists, nihilists, Left Wing Socialists, extreme rad- 
icals of every school. Governments everywhere, autoc- 
racies and democracies, semi-barbarous and highly civil- 
ized, watch the progress of this evil epidemic with amaze- 
ment and stupefied alarm. In planning to meet and either 
satisfy or stamp it out, their ideas of methods and meas- 
ures are all at sea. Repression and conciliation, com- 
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promise and root-and-branch extirpation, are recom- 
mended at the same moment by authorities equally 
capable and experienced. This confusion comes largely 
from failure to comprehend the thing to be dealt with. 
Like the worst period of the French Revolution, this 
symbol of an inevitable human crisis thrusts through 
the muck about it the ugly, misformed sprout of what 
may one day bourgeon and blossom into undreamed-of 
beauty. As the French Revolution expressed, in garish 
colors and by unspeakable acts, an aspiration for freedom 
from the tyranny of kings and nobles and war-lords of 
every sort, a hope which is only today becoming a reality, 
so the mutinous unrest of the present expresses an aspira- 
tion for emancipation from the struggle for wealth on 
which all modern societies are built, and which can never 
of itself sustain a worthy social organization. But now a 
demand for the abolition of capitalism, and the rule every- 
where of those who do the manual labor of the world, with 
attendant universal confiscation, bloodshed and utter 
ruthlessness, affect with a sense of inhuman strangeness 
the bewildered imagination of the time. 

Coarse and foul are the hands, corrupt the immediate 
purposes, cruel the hearts to which its early enforcement 
has been committed. Their work has been and can be 
only as purely destructive as that of the captors of the 
Bastile. But, once more, what they have done would not 
have risen above the red horizon of possibility, if there 
were not a mistake to be rectified and a crying defect in 
evolution to be remedied; if their blundering and wicked 
feet were not unconsciously sometimes directed toward an 
unseen righteous goal, their propaganda would not have 
found sympathizers or apologists in every country. 

The struggle for political liberty everywhere resolved 
itself eventually into a question of morals. “In France,” 
says Alison in his History of Europe, “before the Con- 
stituent Assembly had sat six months they had rendered 
a total change of society unavoidable, because they had 
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transferred to the multitude the influence or possessions 
of a great portion of the state.” The masses of all peoples 
came to understand that the world cannot be fit for human 
living, not only for themselves but for anybody, anywhere, 
so long as any part of it remains the chattel and plaything 
of dynasties or military autocrats. Thus much has been 
proved by the blood of the hosts who died for such a 
faith. From savage self-assertion has been born, in this 
moral order, heroic generosity and sublime self-sacrifice. 

The economic basis of society, even more positively 
than the political, also resolves itself into a question of 
morals. The world will not be a fit place to live in so 
long as it is ruled by the power of accumulated wealth, or 
the present exaggerated conception of wealth as an object 
of desire. Existing conditions represent an economic 
order just as old as the political order now prostrate, even 
more firmly entrenched than that was in its prime, just 
as unfavorable to wholeness of body, peace and upright- 
ness of mind, integrity of soul. 

So far, any practical advance in this direction has 
been, like the first steps of the French Revolution, like 
all human gfoping after great truths imperfectly and 
ignorantly conceived, almost wholly futile, criminal, 
self-contradictory and self-destructive. ‘Saturn is still 
devouring his children.” The briefest survey of the move- 
ment’s methods brings into relief not merely their in- 
adequacy but their obvious and intrinsic inconsequence. 
Socialism has been the principal expression of the militant 
moral forces making for reconstruction. Mostly it is 
founded on exactly the same absurdities of theory and 
method as the political commonwealth imagined by 
Rousseau. The brands of socialism are numerous and 
irreconcilable. All are at bottom as handy for new 
abuses as an impenitent junkerdom. Some demand an 
equitable division of all human assets; — a mere shuffling 
of the pack for a new deal in the same old game. Some 
ask only the transfer of control from manager to worker, 
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like the election of army officers under Soviet rule. The 
best possible issue of this could be no more than the 
eventual restoration of the existing system turned upside 
down. The price of the meaningless transposition would 
be the incalculable waste and confusion that the education 
to new duties of the unfit would require. The system, 
in which the evil inheres, would stand intact. The 
friends of “direct action”” would begin the reform of an 
order based on the control of wealth by seizing and en- 
joying it themselves. Expropriation is, for them, regen- 
eration. Such capital as they cannot squander they must 
destroy. Thus shall be built a new society founded on 
passions more ignoble than the old, or on the same pas- 
sions cloaked by new names. It requires a new biology 
whose cardinal principle is the survival of the least fit. 


All of these schemes float in a poppy-dream of the 
miracle-working power of the state. To it they transfer 
the resources and responsibilities of the individual. From 
it they expect all miracles to flow. As if, when you added 
one hundred apples to another hundred apples you did 
not get two hundred apples, but grape fruit or bananas 
or, more likely, genuine apples of the Hesperides. Since, 
in the end, somebody somewhere pays with work for 
every public or private service, and since it has been ab- 
solutely demonstrated that publicly controlled activities 
are costlier and less efficient than private enterprise 
applied to the same tasks, the underpinning of the ac- 
ademic socialistic theory collapses. The socialist state, 
as conceived, demands as a prior condition a regenerated 
human race. Any machine, physical or vital, is limited 
in power, in workableness, by the strength of the mate- 
rials that enter into it. Transcend that, and it refuses to 
function or smashes. Only supermen could administer 
successfully a community governed by orthodox social- 
istic principles. Concentrations of power in the state 
would become unimaginably great. Some one must con- 
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trol and wield them. The race would again be to the 
swift and the battle to the strong. Rome gained nothing 
when her ruler was no longer the next descendant of the 
Czsars, but the choice of the Pretorian guards. This 
fairly characterizes the list of current quack remedies by 
which society is to be regenerated — or destroyed. 
Because these have been and must be, in the nature of 
things, failures, it does not follow that discussion and 
experiment have not helped. Though they cannot cure 
the disease of existing social disorder, they locate it and 
enable minds that can probe deeper to give it a name. 
Once more it is suggestive to glance backward over the 
evolution of political changes now taking final form. 
The world of the English revolution, the American 
revolution, the French revolution, sought a measure of 
freedom which, after several centuries, it is only now be- 
ginning to enjoy as a settled, stable and intelligible con- 
dition of the common political life. Some of its most 


trusted earlier maxims and axioms were false or foolish: 
“the morality of a state of nature;” “the social con- 
tract;” “‘all men are created free and equal.” But it 


muddled through, to the great fixed principles that the 
individual is entitled to all the liberty consistent with 


equal liberty for every other individual; that the unit of 
the state should be ethnic; and that every such state 


should have the right of self-determination — that is, 


that it may choose, modify, change its own form and 
methods of government at its pleasure without outside 
interference. Nay, should such interference be threat- 
ened, all its neighbors will unite to prevent. Men are 


still far from apprehending all the sweet uses of liberty. 
In the most enlightened states, citizenship is still only a 
pawn, instead of standing on the king’s square. But it 
has moved far toward the row where kingship waits. 
The world has made a considerable and creditable journey 


away from the Stuarts, the Georges, the Bourbons, the 
Hapsburgs, the Romanoffs and the Hohenzollerns. One 
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almost as great, let it be noted, from Plato’s Republic and 
Sir Thomas More and Hampden and Patrick Henry and 
Gambetta. Just as far it will soon move from the Jack 
Cades, the Marats, the Trotzkys, the Liebknechts and 
the Haywoods, Townleys and Fosters. 

That which will emerge from this blind striving in the 
darkness under the law of hate, in the economic as it has 
in the political order, is a clearer vision of friend and foe 
in the revealing light of love. Capital, understood as 
accumulated wealth devoted to productive purposes, has 
a perfectly safe future. The attempt to destroy it is as 
mad a bit of work as the German devastation of Northern 
France. But it may as well realize, soon as late, that the 


time has come when it must lay aside the sceptre. The 


whole world, not merely the poor, the greedy, the ambi- 
tious, the impracticable theorists, but all the plain people, 
all the idealists and a large section of the owners of capital 


themselves are of the opinion that the accumulated 


possessions of the world have sanctity only just so long 
and so far as they are devoted to the improvement of 
human conditions, business, economic, social —to the 


advancement of the common good. Nine-tenths of the 
profoundly thoughtful men of this time are dissatisfied 
with the development of the old order. The most con- 
servative of them declare openly that the slum, the doom 
of exhausting daily labor for just enough to sustain life, 
the dull and narrow existence where even opportunity 
never is recognized, must go as fast as the System of 
Things permits. That is the thought behind the gifts, 
yearly more numerous and well-bestowed, that rich men 
are making to education and philanthropy. It is the 


more or less sincere apology of the poor deluded criminals 
everywhere who draw the sword for the devil, and think 
that they are saving Christ from the cross. 

It would be absurd for any one to attempt the complete 
formulation of the coming political and social economy, 
whatever that is to be. The whole world, wrought upon 
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by the white heat of war, is now in a state of flux. Con- 


ditions in the United States and Great Britain are scarcely 
less significant, though in vastly different ways, than 
those in Russia and Hungary. Perhaps the wise observer 
and student of social evolution will go no farther than to 


assert the closer co-ordination of capital and labor, the 


assured readjustment of industrial and all other human 
relations under a general, intelligent, humane and sym- 
pathetic application of the co-operative principle. Prof- 
iteering is at last recognized as a crime. A league of na- 


tions against it has already been proposed. This con- 


summation may be hastened by wise counsel and under- 


standing, but it cannot be forced. The statement of the 
Golden Rule is a good many centuries back of us. Its 
adoption as a fixed rule of conduct appears to be a good 


many centuries ahead. Yet the moral order of this planet 


remains inflexible, and the milestones do drop behind. 


Analogies, like that between this time and the convul- 
sion when the old political structure cracked and trembled 
toward its slow fall, are more than significant. The air 


of every country in the world today is full of the voices 


of a new social order. They stammer helplessly, at times 
they speak madness or folly or crime, but they break a 
silence that will never close down about the souls of men. 


Humanity has started definitely on a new crusade. Ab- 


horrent as are many of the leaders and mottoes that take 


its name in vain, fight though the world must, as it has 
ever been compelled to do, to substitute sanity and prog- 
ress for the ecstasy of destruction which is often the first 


effect of a half-conceived creative truth upon a brain too 


weak to bear it,—the unceasing purpose runs. The 


dim figure stands, pitying, understanding, constant and 
commanding, keeping watch above the strange revels of 
the time. Looking through his eyes, the frantic and dis- 


torted mask of the present is seen in the far future as it 


were the face of an angel. 
Joseru Gitpin PYLE. 
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THE ACROPOLIS EXPRESS 


MORNING paper announces that a new train 
to be called “The Acropolis Express,” will soon, 


run between Paris and Athens. Dreams of travel stir 
once more and beat against the gate of horn. 

Before this I have always gone to Greece by sea, either 
crossing the stormy Adriatic from Italy, after the manner 
of Virgil and Horace, or rounding the Peloponnesian 


coast in the wake of all Mediterranean mariners. Sails 


have given way to engines, the reading of the stars to the 
sextant and the compass, but the winds that buffeted 
Phoenician traders and returning heroes of Troy, Greek 
fleets and Roman triremes, still blow over the same un- 


harvested sea. The proposed land route exhibits the 


cycle of destiny. The place of departure, once a barbarian 
outpost, is the shining capital of that modern civilization 
which most frankly bases itself on a classical education, 


and most willingly acknowledges the contemporary 


value of Hellenic legacies. The place of arrival, once the 
imperious queen of the Aegean, is the modest capital of 
a minor state which, in contradiction to the Slavic in- 
fluences upon its borders, turns to France as its sponsor 


and its ideal. Between Paris and Athens the road — so 


they say —is to traverse countries which lay scarcely 
on the fringe of Pericles’s geography, but which for us are 
the depositories of vast accretions of history. Old wars 
and new mingle in their substance. Their names charm 


us like echoes of ancient lays, and smite us with the terror 


of our own recent suffering. Sweeping down through the 
Alps to Milan, the train will pass on to rescued Venice, 
and cross the indignant Piave to redeemed Trieste. It 


will go through Agram and Vinkovci, pregnant with 


the new hopes of Jugo-Slavia, to enter Belgrade, still 
shadowed by old Serbian despairs. It will reach Hellenic 
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soil in Saloniki, an epitome of successive empires, re- 
claimed by Greeks as late as 1912 from the long blight of 
the Turk, and in these last years of universal war the seat 
of the allied armies on the Balkan front. From here on 
the road will lead farther and farther back into that tran- 
quillized Past within which, like stars in the night, “shine 
out the things that are beautiful and eternal.” A railway 
has long since materialized from upper Thessaly south- 
ward. Through the quiet Vale of Tempe, running beside 
the stream of the liquid Peneus, the engines clang into 
regions once ablaze with 

Lights of the age that rose before our own, 

As demigods o’er Earth’s wide regions known. 

Yet these dread battle hurried to their end; 

Some, where the sevenfold gates of Thebes ascend, 


Strove for the flocks of CEdipus in fight, 
Some war in navies led to Troy’s far shore. 


From these plains Achilles joined the hosts of Agamemnon. 
From these shores Jason’s Argonauts spread sail for a 
distant sea and a golden fleece. In these towns Alcestis 
died and lived again, Cidipus sinned and suffered and 
learned, Antigone chose a doom on heaven’s high side. 
Upon these mountains dwelt the gods who apportioned 
the heroic destinies, and also gave to mortal poets the 
power to immortalize them. From the windows of an 
excellent modern express the traveler sees the white 
ridges of Mount Olympus, towering above pale meadows 
of asphodel, the twin peaks of Parnassus, Helicon’s moun- 
tain, majestical, sacred, and the silent slopes of that 
Cithaeron which once rang with Bacchic ecstasies. 

As the Past recedes, today’s meagerness becomes appar- 
ent. ‘The grace of olden time is fallen upon sleep” — so 
Pindar lamented when his own Thebes fell below her 
beautiful traditions. The sleep of modern Thebes is 
sodden. From this Boeotian decay the train hastens on 
to the life-giving air, the inspiring vitality of Attica. Be- 
gun in Paris, garnering centuries and civilizations in its 
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course, the new land route to Greece will end at the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

This is not an exaggerated form of expression, for the 
ageless hill dominates everything in the city. It is seen 
from railroad stations and from hotel windows, it calls 
to the eye from banks and shops and restaurants, it is a 
lode-stone, a beacon, a shrine, a hospice. It governs the 
modern city, not only by its sacred memories, but far 
more immediately by its living glory. Only in a technical 
sense can its monuments be called ruins. Within their 
mutilation dwells, unmutilated and undeflowered, the 
very self of beauty. The name of the hill may well be 
given to a new vehicle of communication between nation 
and nation, between west and east, between modernity 
and antiquity. 

The Acropolis Express — will it “open up Greece” 
and bring larger multitudes back to the mother and nurse 
of the western world? Already, indeed, small as Athens 
is, all nations were meeting there before the war. Partly 
the union was the conventional one of international di- 
plomacy, familar in all capital cities. But in Athens 
the humble observer could see it compactly in some 
vivid hour. One such occurred in the Cathedral on a 
New Year’s Day, when even the Balkan War of 1912, 
and much more the Great War, lay unborn in the future’s 
capacious womb. I find written down at the time my 
impressions of the participants in the ceremonial service: 
“King George and Prince Constantine came and stood 
by their golden thrones. The Russian ambassador was 
a wonderful sight — big and heavy and brutal, and very 
handsome in a wild northern fashion. And the German 
ambassador towered above everybody, imperialistically. 
But it was Sir Francis Eliot who stirred our Anglo-Saxon 
blood — he outranked everybody in his look of quiet 
power and ascetic honorableness. The Metropole was 
there in all his heavy gold clothes. The king looked old 
and tired and sick, the crown prince looked futile, and 
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Venizelos, the prime minister, the hero from Crete, who 
now holds the country in his hands, smiled serenely on 
everybody.” As the music rose and fell in strange East- 
ern cadences, and I watched these men with heedless 
curiosity, no veil was lifted to show me the assassination 
of George; the terrible struggle of Venizelos which in- 
cluded excommunication from the church; the defeat and 
abdication of Constantine; the humiliation of the Met- 
ropole; the purgatorial years descending upon the Eng- 
lishman’s country; the tragedies and cataclysms of the 
Russian’s; the sin and punishment of the German’s. But 
a lifted veil — thank God! — might also have shown me 
the smile of Venizelos justified. He was to breast the 
flood of all the woe that was to come, and make the port 
of a free Greece. His place in the councils of Paris is one 
of signal repute. He will go back, with many Hellenic 
wrongs set right and with the respect of the world, toa 
country whose liberties and whose fair name he rescued 
from enemies without and traitors within. 

But far deeper than the temporary union of diplomats 
in Athens was that of the archeologists who came to 
decipher the golden scroll of ancient Hellas, to rescue 
from the obliterating soil every possible memorial of an 
infinitely precious civilization. England and France and 
Italy and America, and with them, in unsuspected accord, 
Germany and Austria, sent men and money to Athens 
for a common purpose. Here more completely than any- 
where else — even than in Egypt or Rome — was ex- 
emplified an international union of mind and _ spirit. 
The French at Delphi, the Germans at Olympia, in bene- 
ficent competition, laid bare the great meeting places 
of the old centrifugal Greek world. The Americans at 
Corinth, the English at Sparta, uncovered the two pro- 
tagonists of Dorian civilization. On bright days of the 
Greek spring, when almond trees blushed under the peaks 
of Parnassus or by the Alpheus, and anemones blew 
beneath Acrocorinth, and oranges gleamed by the Euro- 
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tas, the hatred of nations seemed swallowed up in beauty, 
the alliance of nations seemed to bourgeon and bloom with 
the fruits of peace. 

In my note-book I find impressions of an afternoon 
of visitors at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens. Even this passing hour showed an interna- 
tional variety under the egis of archeology. It was an 
afternoon when, from the roof of our School building, 
we saw a swift violet fall over the bones of Mount Hymet- 
tus and a deep greenish blue, beyond the gulf, envelop 
the peaks and curves of hills which added a background 
to the Acropolis. Under the ancient spell there gathered 
a characteristic group of Hellenes and Philhellenes — the 
Hellenes, without exception, speaking nonchalantly in 
almost any of our newer tongues. The Greek army and 
navy, the palace, the university were represented. The 
commissioner of the Corinthian Canal arrived with the 
architect who was directing the repairs on the Acropolis. 
The Bulgarian minister and the Italian consul came with 
their American wives. A reluctant victim was the director 
of the British School, who kicked against all social pricks. 
““At home,” he once explained, “‘we manage better, we 
pay the aristocracy to do this business for us.” A welcome 
guest was the director of the German School, pleasantly 
at ease with the world, and a brilliant talker in any one 
of several languages. An especially distinguished guest 
was a quite dull medizval historian, of the University 
of Athens, who could speak only Greek and German. 
He came in with the secretary of the Austrian School. 
Last of all I find noted down the gentle presence of the 
German Philosoph, who was writing an epochal history 
of Greek philosophy, and who moved among us like a 
big child. In the babel of tongues, that afternoon, he 
moored me to his guttural talk of souls. Once he had had 
a great experience in hearing the Sonata Appassionata 
through an open window, as his great-aunt lay upon her 
deathbed. Was it death—he wondered — that made 
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the music so significant, or would he have listened less 
freely had the dying one been a nearer relation? 

The page in my note-book ends upon a laugh. But 
today, as I read, the laughter sticks in my throat. A 
shadow falls upon my memories. Clouds and darkness 
blot out the violet on Hymettus. What reason have I 
to suppose that the gentle German, he with the ear for 
Beethoven, did not, in the years so soon to follow, in his 
own country, become a Hun? I know only too well that 
the German director, staying on in Athens, became a 
moving spirit in the Hohenzollern conspiracy which nearly 
ruined Greece, even as the dull medievalist was made 
prime minister in Constantine’s pro-German cabinet. 

The war, of course, crashed into the work of all the ar- 
cheologists. Many of the Americans have been turning 
their knowledge of the country and language over to the 
use of the Red Cross and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, whose remedial agencies are still sorely 
needed by Greece. Pitiable tales come to us of thousands 
upon thousands of Greek refugees wandering back from 
Bulgaria and Asia Minor over every road and mountain 
pass, starving, sickening, dying. Only yesterday I saw 
in the papers a list of Americans who have been decorated 
with the order of the Redeemer “for services rendered 
in relief work.” Among them is a man whom I last saw 
absorbed in laying bare the site and the history of Corinth. 
The centuries of her robust living were his playthings. 
The temple that was old when the Parthenon was new, 
the fountain that gave life to nomads before Doric mon- 
oliths were dreamed of, these were pawns in his game of 
rehabilitation. Only villagers and browsing sheep and 
goats shared his busy solitude. Anemones, purple and 
rosy, stood upon his table among the technical drawings of 
the ruins. At sunrise he could bathe in the blue waters 
where Helicon breaks down in cliffs to the sea. At sunset 
he could scale Acrocorinth and gaze afar off, to the moun- 
tain crests of Delphi, or of Arcady. But across all these 
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barriers of beauty swept the war. Not permitted to 
fight, the “disabled” archeologist plunged into the work 
of rescue as audaciously as into the morning waters of 
Corinth, and now is emerging, like many another scholar, 
with the gratitude of a nation. 

But some day the aftermath of war must make way for 
the fruitage of peace. Surely by the time the Acropolis 
Express becomes an accomplished fact, we shall have 
struggled through to our “era of reconstruction,” and once 
more pilgrims from differing countries may meet and 
mingle on Hellenic soil. Governments will have changed 
and shifted. Who knows what diplomatic representa- 
tives may gather in the Cathedral of Athens, when the 
new years of peace are ushered in? But the realm of the 
mind has not been wholly changed even by the world war, 

Greece and her foundations are 

Laid below the tides of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 

Of thought and its eternity. 
Mariners of this sea, from hither and yon, will return to 
their priceless work of discovery and interpretation. 
A league of nations will exist in Greece, if nowhere else. 
None will be excluded who will serve the spirit of man in 
humility and in truth. 

So far, conditions of travel have protected Greece 
from any appreciable invasion of those peripatetic bar- 
barians who are garrulous by the Egyptian Sphinx and 
foolish in the Roman Forum. Once in a while, in the old 
days, as spring came on, a Mediterranean tourist steamer 
would include the Pirgus in its ports of call, and the- 
Acropolis would be taken possession of by a race of wan- 
derers who knew no difference between the Pyramids and 
the Parthenon, except that both were starred by Baed- 
eker, and satisfactorily far from home. Comments re- 
vealed nationality. In front of the Caryatid Porch, where 
one terra-cotta figure clashes with the marble loveliness of 
the other maidens, and makes the eye hunger for the return 
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of the original from the British Museum, a German tour- 
ist was heard to exclaim, with sentimental gusto: ‘“ Be- 
hold the mourning figure! Wie wunderschon stands 
the dark from the white ones out!” While an indefatig- 
able American woman, athirst for information, shrilled 
upon the Hellenic air: ‘What is the difference between 
a caryatid and a gargoyle?” Imperishably Cook’s guide 
answered: “A caryatid is Greek and a gargoyle is 
Roman.” If this tribe is to increase with the coming 
of the Acropolis Express, we must betake ourselves to a 
magnanimous reflection. I once expressed to a Greek 
friend my indignation that an American friend was going 
to travel through Greece with a Turkish dragoman. 
“But, think,” said the Greek, “how good it is going 
to be for the Turk.” 

In reality, no invading train can grind to ashes that 
sense of spiritual possession which comes into being on 
the Acropolis, and is finer than an intellectual interest, 
deeper than an emotional mood. This is in no sense the 
exclusive property of the learned. The past does, indeed, 
play its role. History takes its toll of the instructed 
imagination. But without knowledge all may become, 
to some degree, partakers of this joy. Without the his- 
torical key, the Pyramids remain curious, the Roman 
Forum remains desolate. On the Acropolis of Athens 
the ready eye and the willing spirit take by violence the 
essence of Hellenism. One afternoon we met, in the 
western corridor of the Parthenon, a young American 
sailor — a mere boy — from one of our battleships which 
was anchored in the Pireus harbor. He had strayed 
from his fellows, and, “seeing a hill,” had climbed it to 
find out what was on top. We tried to interest him in 
certain facts, but even the story of Salamis — which lay 
within our vision — left him cool. He turned away from 
our tongues to wander free amid the unknown. The 


sun began to set behind the mountains of Salamis. Other 
visitors had left, and at last we, too, reluctantly turned 
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away from the burnished columns of Athena’s temple. 
In front of the Caryatid Porch, as we were passing down 
toward the Propylaea, the boyish marine was standing, 
his hands clasped behind his back, motionless, absorbed. 
We spoke, and he turned toward us an illuminated face. 
“Say,” he exclaimed, “they’ve got a grand thing of it up 
here, all right!” The maidens, dumb before the preten- 
tious, had whispered into the ear of the sincere ignoramus. 

Then, as we were leaving, he put this significant ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why don’t they set up a gate and take in money?” 
In other countries foreigners are required to pay something 
toward the preservation and care of famous places and 
monuments. The very fact that this is just and proper 
throws into relief the extraordinary consciousness of the 
modern Greeks that their past belongs to the world. 
Poor as the country is, it has never been willing to set 
a price on its ancient treasures. It recognizes a universal 
claim. In 1826, during the Greek war of liberation, a 
Turkish general wrote to the Sultan: “The citadel of 
Athens, as is known to you, was built of old on a high and 
inaccessible rock, not to be injured by a mine, nor access- 
ible to assault. From it went out of yore many famous 
philosophers; it has many works of art, very old, which 
make the learned men of Europe wonder, and for this 
reason all the Europeans and the other nations of unbe- 
lievers regard the citadel as their own house.” The mod- 
ern people from whose soil this citadel rises take no gate- 
receipts from the returning children of the spirit of Hellas. 

But not to the Acropolis is confined the traveler’s 
sense of a spiritual legacy. It follows him throughout 
Greece. Almost nothing in this little country comes 
between him and the domain of those imperial spirits 
who have set their seal 


On all this world of men inherits. 


Now and then, in ruined castle or crumbling monastery, 
like a highwayman to challenge intellectual security, 
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the medieval world stalks out upon the unwary. But 
for the most part, in valley and plain, on mountain top, 
and by coast of the sea, both a sporadic medievalism 
and a still simple modernity lose themselves in the im- 
mortality of the older ages. 

The Acropolis Express will doubtless generate farther 
railways, and aid in a larger development of the villages 


and towns, the harbors and farms of modern Greece. 


Sentimentally the lover of its primitive simplicities finds 
it easy to regret this. In the twentieth century he has 
been happily constrained, in many parts of a poverty- 
stricken country, to continue the older ways of travel. 
The splendid memories of ancient Hellas, the noble 


beauty of Greek landscapes, have been enhanced for him 


by quiet and solitariness and the leisured charm of bridle 
paths. More than a hundred years ago the English 
scholar Dodwell made a “classical and topographical 
tour” through Greece by horse and mule, and had the 


“satisfaction to find,” by computation, that his rate of 


speed was practically the same as that of Strabo in the 
time of Augustus, and Pausanias in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. But I also— moi qui vous parle — have walked 
or ridden many a day in Greek valleys or over Greek 
mountains, averaging the same three miles an hour. I 


have lodged in little peasant houses — pink or blue on 
gray hillsides— as primitive as those which by night 
sheltered the Philhellenic explorers of the eighteenth 
century who by day, perhaps, had chanced upon one more 
broken temple, had recovered one more fragment of 


forgotten beauty. Eager to follow in their path, I have 


wakened to the clatter of mules brought over the stones 
of a village street to my low lintel, just as the dawn was 
breaking, and the cool air was like a bath of initiation for 


the day’s holy pilgrimage. And along the remote and 


quiet roads I have met the same sort of courteous shep- 
herds who charmed Wheler and Spon, in 1676, on their 


architectural quest, when they discovered their way from 
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Thebes over Cithaeron and Parnes, and “looked down 
with unspeakable pleasure and content on the celebrated 
Athens and the noble plains so famous in ancient story.” 
Now on the railway route from Thebes to Athens, pas- 
sengers see nothing of the shepherds in upland pastures. 
But in Arcadia I have found them still, where irises and 
violets grew, and hyacinths and white and purple cro- 
cuses — 


A face bronzed dark to red and gold 
With mountain eyes which seem to hold 
The freshness of the world of old; 


A shepherd’s crook, a coat of fleece, 
A grazing flock, the sense of peace, 
The long sweet silence, this is Greece. 


In Arcady there are no time-tables and schedules, save 
the morning and the evening stars, the lengthening shad- 
ows in the valley, the moonrise over haunted mountains, 


and the epiphany of the sun-god. 


But the sentimentalist ought to remember that such 
experiences are bought at the expense of modern Greece, 
which deserves his best wishes for increasing prosperity. 
Travelers in the eighteenth century found Greece pic- 
turesque but enslaved. On the Acropolis a Turkish 


garrison kept watch and ward over subject Athens. 
These Turks “halloaed nightly from their stations above 
the town to approve their vigilance,” polluting the air 
which had once enfolded the first free people of the world. 
Greece — so Leake reminds us— was “no more than 


the thinly peopled province of a semi-barbarous empire, 


presenting the usual results of Ottoman bigotry and des- 
potism, relieved only by the occasional resistance of par- 
ticular districts, or of armed bandits, to the established 


authority.” What claim did such a country have upon 
the interest of the world? And yet it was upon a tide 


of popular sympathy that the great geographer was 
later enabled- to launch the reports of his Greek travels. 
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For “‘occasional resistance” grew into an irresistible will- 
to-freedom. The degenerate Greeks rose and took back 


their ancient liberties. 

Out of the morass of Ottoman bigotry and despotism 
the weakened nation has steadily advanced to a firm 
footing in western civilization. The modern Greeks, 
for all their faults and follies, have persistently sought 
free institutions, education, and an orderly observance 
of just laws. Shameful as, during these late critical 
years, their hesitations may have seemed, they did at 
last finally range themselves on the side of right and 
honor. Less than a hundred years after they were lying 
sick of Turkish poisons, they gathered the strength to 
throw off the contagion of Prussianism. As victors they 
have joined us at the Peace Conference. The train 
between Paris and Athens, back and forth, like a shuttle, 
will weave a closer fabric of friendship and alliance be- 
tween liberty-loving peoples. 

How foolish, then, is our regret for the passage of minor 
charms! The great Past itself reproves us. The country 
of the Marathon fighters bids us desire strength for the 
country of Venizelos. The gift of Greece is something 
greater than a sweet silence on “moonlight wolds,” or 
an unfretted mood on the citadel of Athens. The voice 
of the modern barbarian can never drown out the call 
to our spirits from Pericles and Phidias, from Aischylus 
and Sappho, from Plato and Demosthenes. The smoke 
of a modern train can never obscure the gleams from a 
civilization which still enlightens the world. 

Dreams stir and come to life. At the gate of horn — 
the exit to realization — waits the Acropolis Express. 

Anne C. E. ALuinson. 





ALTRUISM, REAL AND RHETORICAL 


HE committee of clerics and laity, men and women, 

created by the English archbishops to consider 

Christianity and industrial problems gives as one of its 
conclusions: 

We think that the common description of workers as 
“hands” summarizes aptly an aspect of their economic 
position which is not the less degrading because it has 
hitherto met with too general acceptance. 

It is about half a century since Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
gave utterance to this great thought in The Silent Part- 
ner. Would it be irreverent to inquire whether we pay 
a tribute to the intellectual gifts of the ox when we speak 
of so many “head of cattle”? Evidently the warning 
against the “‘fatal force and imposture of words” was in 
vain; they are as fatal as ever, and impose upon us as 
much as ever. 

The “principle for which Christian men and women 
should stand,” in the judgment of the archbishops’ 
committee, is that “‘there is no moral justification for 
profits which exceed the amount needed to pay adequate 
salaries to the management, a fair rate of interest on the 
capital invested, and such reserves as are needed to en- 
sure and maintain the highest efficiency of production 
and the development and growth of the industry.” The 
profits which particularly disturb the Committee are in- 
cidental to the abnormal conditions created by the war 
in this world of sharp competition, and of many ventures 
which do not result successfully. Most Christian men 
and women who have had some contact with business 
would be very thankful to be assured of as much as the 
Committee concedes. But the reformers who would 
limit net profits to six per cent have no notion of guaran- 
teeing anything. The principle which it is proposed to 
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incorporate in public policy is that if you establish a 
business, you do it at your own risk. If you are not suc- 
cessful, you have no redress from the community. But 
if you are successful, the persons to whom you have given 
employment, will take measures, by reducing the output 
and getting their wages increased, to obliterate your 
profit; and if they overlook anything, a Government 
commission will examine your books and take whatever 
is left. This because “‘any surplus should be applied to 
the benefit of the whole community.” It is not often 
that any greater benefit can be conferred on the com- 
munity than by applying the capital, as fast as it accumu- 
lates, to establishing new industries or extending old ones. 

How does one get any profit? He cannot compel 
people to buy of him. There may be here and there a 
monopoly in some important article; but these are ex- 
ceptional features in the great world of business. When 
altruism was not so commonly talked of as now, and when 
men had no higher purpose in making investments and 
conducting business than that of getting their own sup- 
port, lifting their families to a higher economic plane, 
and, if possible, acquiring wealth, a man could succeed 
only by serving the community. He had to offer people 
what they wanted, or awaken their desires for something 
new; and he had to offer some temptation in the quality 
of the goods, or their appearance, or their price, because 
the customer could go to whatever merchant or manu- 
facturer gave the best service. That was at least as 
effective a way of getting the community served as by 
dissertations on altruism, and Governmental inquests 
into every man’s business. 

The reform world, the labor organizations, and most 
of the socialistic writers are obsessed with the idea of vast 
profits that the capitalist has concealed somewhere about 
his person. They think the industrial millennium will 
come when these can be reached and distributed. But 
the trouble is not a bad system of distribution, though 
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that is not perfect; it is insufficient production. The 
fundamental fact is that where production is largest labor 
is best remunerated. If the profits of normal business — 
not those of a few special industries in a war emergency — 
could be reached and divided, the effect upon the workers 
would be unimportant. 

I have in my mind a man who may perhaps make 
$600,000 a year; perhaps twice or three times that; it 
will not decisively affect this computation. He said on 
one occasion that he had 30,000 employees. Now if the 
business could run itself — which no one out of the nurs- 
ery would believe, — and all of the proprietor’s profits 
be distributed in wages, $600,000 would give an average 
increase of $20 a year. Even Bela Kun found it im- 
practicable to make all remuneration equal, and made 
three schedules of incomes, and if his system were applied 
to the businéss I refer to, the larger number of its em- 
ployees would get less than $20 a year, which is about 
forty cents a week. If the proprietor’s profit were three 
times as great as I assume, and a flat distribution were 
made, every person who gets a living out of that business 
would gain a little more than a dollar a week, which 
would be welcome, but would not revolutionize the labor 
world; and the result of substituting Christian principles 
for economics, or ordinary business methods, would be 
scarcely apparent. We are getting a good deal of in- 
formation now through tax laws about incomes and 
profits, and while here and there special conditions ac- 
count for phenomenal profits, there is ample refutation 
of the prevalent idea that the “capitalist class” is ab- 
sorbing an amount of the product which, if it were only 
equitably distributed, would greatly change the con- 
dition of the laborers. 

It sounds noble and edifying to propose the substitu- 
tion of morality for economics. But morality does not 
provide the product out of which the worker and the 
management and the cost of the plant and the renewals 
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and enlargements must come, though Chief Stone of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers does not regard 
any of these as very important, except the worker, and 
he is ready to propose an appropriation by Congress if 
the product falls short. This is real political economy; 
when the economics gives out, the politics is a never 
failing resource. 

After we have fully absorbed the idea that the ship 
belongs to the crew, and the railroad belongs to the train- 
men, and the factory belongs to the operatives, we cannot 
refrain from asking how the ship and the factory are to 
be replaced if one runs on the rocks and the other is 
burned. New ones must be built, and this will take labor 
and materials. The crew and the operatives can hardly 
do it; they would have nothing to eat and wear during 
the process. If there is no capitalist to do it, inspired 
thereto by a disgraceful desire to make a profit, apparently 
the community must do it. But this involves capitalism 
again, corporate if not private, and there is no way by 
which the community can acquire capital but by with- 
holding some of the proceeds of the product, and that is 
the way capital is accumulated now. Even after the 
private owners have been exterminated, the workers 
cannot have all the product. 

During a strike at Lawrence, Massachusetts, a few 
years ago, a professor of political economy in a college 
for women, and herself a woman, and therefore respon- 
sive to moral rather than economic considerations, made 
a speech in Boston in which she argued that wages were 
too low so long as there was anything left for dividends. 
But after the entire value of the cloth has been distributed 
among the weavers, there remains the question how the 
fuel is to be paid for, and how the men who worked in 
building the mill and the machinery are to be paid. 
Under the capitalist system, the capitalists pay for all 
that, and solely from a desire to make money. But they 
rendered a signal service to the community by providing 
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the plant where hundreds or thousands of people can 
earn their living, and also provide something needed by 
the community. 

That the manual laborers do not get the whole product, 
or their equitable share of it, may be true in a congested 
and helpless population, and under monopoly conditions. 
But in the United States there are few monopolies, and 
the population is not very congested or quite helpless. 
In general there is very full competition, more compe- 
tition among capitalists than among workers: for capital 
is increasing faster than labor, and capital can never get 
a really good paying job without giving jobs to laborers. 

Consequently there is a constant advance in wages. 
Under the influence of the great war, wages advanced 
in this country, and apparently in England, before the 
cost of living did. Labor was then getting a larger share 
of the product than it did before. But before long the 
rise of prices overtook the advance of wages, and then 
labor was getting about the same proportion of the prod- 
uct that it did before either advanced. Where the in- 
dustrial growth is as rapid as it is in the United States, 
competition will give the worker as much of the product 
as he is economically entitled to. And if he gets more 
than this, the industrial system will automatically restore 
the equilibrium by raising the prices of everything the 
worker has to buy. Sentiment is as helpless in the pres- 
ence of economic forces as it is in the presence of the law 
of gravitation. 

Hillaire Belloc attacks the present economic system, 
in “The Servile State,” from the point exactly opposite 
to that of the socialist. He will have no state socialism. 
He denounces the present system because it is breeding 
a proletariat divorced from the soil, and without means 
of getting a living except as the capitalist employs it. 
He denounces the minimum wage and old age pensions, 
as mere devices to keep the slave quiet. What he de- 
mands is ownership of the means of production. 
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Now it happens that the perfectly ripened fruit of the 
capitalist tree is precisely the antidote to immature 
capitalism which Mr. Belloc demands. The joint-stock 
company of limited liability, is the highest product of 
capitalism, and it is one of the most comprehensively 
denounced. The limited liability joint-stock company 
provides the centralized management which is essential 
to efficient production and distribution, in combination 
with the widely diffused ownership which is necessary to 
give the worker a sense of proprietorship in the means 
of production, the importance of which is hardly over- 
estimated by Mr. Belloc. — 

The limited liability joint-stock company is compara- 
tively recent, and its work of distributing ownership has 
hardly more than begun. It is already replacing partner- 
ships, and even individual proprietorships. Through the 
stock market a very considerable distribution of the 
ownership of railways and industrial concerns has been 
effected. Recently two additional channels of distribu- 
tion have been, or are about to be, opened. Many large 
industrial corporations are selling shares to their em- 
ployees on favorable and convenient terms. <A few be- 
gan this several years ago. Quite a number have joined 
in the movement this year. But shares are generally 
$100, and very seldom less than $50, except in mining 
and some other highly speculative enterprises. Financial 
men in New York, in the last two years, who have seen 
small Liberty bonds and much smaller war saving stamps 
sold are perfecting arrangements by which fractional 
interests in shares can be bought by persons who have 
but a few dollars at a time to invest. 

The workman of the Middle Ages owned his tools, and 
he might own his shop. The modern workman cannot 
own his machine, and much less his mill, because they 
represent too great values. But he can soon buy a frac- 
tional interest in it every month or every year. 

Another method of giving the workers an interest in 
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the business is profit sharing. It was undertaken many 
years ago by a few concerns, and by several recently. 
But it has the serious defect that it makes no provision 
for deficit sharing. Without that it is simply a system of 
bonuses to the workmen when the profits warrant it. 

In one’s mind, political democracy makes for industrial 
democracy; but inefficiency in the political organization 
only means a higher tax rate. In the industrial organi- 
zation it means bankruptcy, or falling back upon the 
taxpayer, which explains the demand for the nationaliza- 
tion of railroads and mines and banks and industries. 
Besides, when a democracy has to fight, it lays aside the 
democratic organization, and adopts autocracy. There 
is no more democracy in the army of a republic than in 
the army of an empire. The consequences of inefficiency 
would be too disastrous. 


An early labor case tried in an American court was that 
of the Philadelphia cordwainers who demanded higher 
wages. They were convicted of attacking the public 
interest: if they got higher wages shoes would cost more, 
and the business of making shoes would be driven away 
from Philadelphia. Apart from the fact that we now 
recognize the right of every man to get better pay if he 
can, it is pretty well understood that there is no such 
relation between wages and cost of product as was as- 
sumed 120 years ago. Of course when the tariff is pend- 
ing, the protectionists are very certain that higher wages 
make more costly goods, and it is not very easy to con- 
vince the employer that he can pay more wages without 
getting more for his goods. Yet where a personal interest 
is not too directly assailed, it is known that well-paid 
labor is cheaper than ill-paid labor. The experience of 
Sir Thomas Brassey was that it cost about the same to 
build railroads in all quarters of the globe, though there 
were great variations in wages. Our own exports of 
manufactured goods ought to convey some information 
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to an inquirer. Cases are not unknown where an increase 
of wages, or the supplement of wages by feeding the men, 


has reduced the labor cost. 


The Philadelphia cordwainers keep out of court now, 
because the employers and the employed are represented 
in councils that consider and decide all their mutual 
interests. This method has been employed in some other 
industries, with good results, and probably it ought to be 
in universal use. But the co-operation of employers and 
employed in the regulation of shop conditions does not 
revolutionize the industrial system, or destroy capitalism, 
or substitute abstract morals for concrete economics. 

The Philadelphia shoe manufacturers and their men 
have an annual field day, confined now, I think, to sports; 
but there used to be speeches, and on one occasion not so 
long ago, most of the time allotted to speeches was occu- 
pied by a workman, rather a notable figure in the labor 
world in his day, who had run as the labor candidate for 


mayor of Philadelphia, and who expounded a system of 
dividing the profits between the owners and the work- 
men. The notable thing about this man and his speech 
was that, some years before, he had been a leading figure 
in a co-operative shoe manufacturing enterprise in Phila- 


delphia which collapsed. He wanted no more co-operative 
industry; he was quite sure of that; he wanted the busi- 
ness conducted by business men, and he wanted the 
capitalists to carry the risks. But he thought the men 
ought to get more money, which was possibly true. 


But the problem is a good deal more complicated than 
it seems at first: for we are now seeing that high wages 
may cause high prices, and that the workmen are the 
first victims of these. If the men get a wage which is 
justified by philanthropy rather than economics, they 


soon find the increased wages eaten up by the high cost 
of living. And while shop conditions are a proper subject 
for conference between employers and employed, a re- 
duction of hours that is not economically justified — that 
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enhances the cost of production, will leave the workmen 
worse off than they were before. 


What is demanded is not that a man shall work as 


many hours as possible; after exhaustion is reached, labor 
is not efficient or economical. But it is necessary that 
every man should produce as much as possible. The 
workman cannot produce less and get more. 

It has been urged by labor leaders and philanthropists 
that wages should not be a fraction of the product, but 
that the product should be a multiple of wages. Fix 
wages at what the worker wishes, and then fix the price 
high enough to cover wages and “the overhead.” But 
as you raise selling prices you reduce the number of 
customers. This brings about two results that are not 
desired. A large part of the community must give up 
the satisfaction of one of its wants: the cost is too great. 
The reduced market for the product reduces the number 
of persons needed to produce that product, and you have 
an increase of the unemployed. 

The cheapening of commodities is often sneered at by 
persons who would substitute benevolence for economics, 
and raise wages. But do they stop to think that the 
cheaper an article is, the greater is the number of people 
who can satisfy one more desire? President Harrison’s 
famous remark about the cheap coat and the cheap man 
overlooked the fact that if coats are cheap, a man may 
have two, one to go to work in and one to go to church 
in, a considerable satisfaction to himself, and a very much 
greater satisfaction to his wife. 

A century of modern industrialism has made the world 
capable of supporting a much greater population, and 
while there is still a submerged fraction, the greater part 
of the working classes are enjoying decidedly more com- 


fort than their predecessors. With increased production, 
the workers have obtained more. Karl Marx said that 
under the wage system, they could not possibly get more 
than enough to keep them at work, but he wrote in the 
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early days of modern industrialism, and even Mr. Ber- 


trand Russell admits that much that Marx charged has 
been refuted. 


The Lawrence strike already referred to ought never 
to have been precipitated by the employers, and the 
proof is that it succeeded. The state had slightly re- 
duced the weekly hours of work, and many of the manu- 
facturers — but not all — reduced the pay in proportion. 
But more sagacious mill owners explained to their oper- 
atives that they would not reduce wages, and if the 
operatives, who would not work so long and get so tired, 
would take more pains with their work, so that there 
would be a larger percentage of “‘firsts”? and a smaller of 
“seconds,” the mill owners would actually gain in the 
value of the product, while the operatives were getting 
the relief of shorter hours. This desirable result was 
actually attained, and the mill owners who had reduced 
wages gave up the struggle, and even increased the wages. 

Political economy got the name of the “dismal science” 
when it was supposed that the less the employees were 
paid, and the longer they worked, the cheaper the goods 
would be, and the larger would be the profits, and that 
there was really nothing for a mill owner in competition 
with other mill owners, but to “grind the faces of the 
poor.” This was not an unnatural idea in the infancy of 
the factory system. Ferrero tells us that in the time of 
Julius Cesar wealth was obtained by exploiting human 
beings; in the modern world it is obtained by exploiting 
the forces of nature. The difference was not understood 
in the beginning of the factory system. But this system 
is only a little more than a century old, and in recent 
years it has been abundantly proved that the over- 
worked and underfed laborer is not of the best advantage 
to the employer. No employer supposes it would be 
profitable to work his operatives fifteen hours a day, or 
even twelve in ordinary industries. Reductions from 
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ten to nine and eight have been made without increasing 


the cost of production. The export of manufactured 

goods from the United States is more than suggestive. 
Eight hours may be the limit of economic efficiency. 

But what about six, or four? Mr. Bertrand Russell 


supposes that if most of the community — all who really 


prefer to— work four hours a day, a subsistence could 
be given to every individual whether he worked or not, 
and those who worked four hours could enjoy all the trim- 
mings and refinements of civilization. In his Education 
Henry Adams says: “‘No one, either in or out of England, 
ever offered a rational explanation of Earl Russell.” The 
grandson has inherited something from the grandfather. 

To some point, the working day can be reduced without 
impairing production. ‘To that point it should be re- 
duced. Below that it ought not to be, and probably 
never will be — permanently. The British miners are to 
have a seven-hour day now and a six-hour day next year: 
not because more work is exhausting, but because they 
wish to produce less coal. They may work five hours 
year after next, and ultimately some of them will not 
work at all, because there will be no demand for the coal. 
With reduced production, the coal will be more expensive; 
there will be less demand for miners to dig it for export; 
producers who have to pay $7 at the pit’s mouth are 
not likely to manufacture extensively for export. Here 
will be another curtailment of the employment for miners. 
But if there is no employment for miners at the wages 
that suit them, there is the public Treasury, filled by the 
taxes which miners do not directly pay; hence the de- 
mand for the nationalization of the mines. 

The American miner cuts coal with a machine, and 
produces from two to four times as much as the British 
miner, who refuses to use machines unless mining is 
nationalized. Under these circumstances it will not be 
many years before America will have the world’s coal 
trade, and the greater part of the world’s trade in goods 
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manufactured with coal— unless the American miner 
gets the six-hour day and the 60 per cent increase of 
wages which he is already demanding, and “ black dia- 
monds” become too expensive for anything except jew- 
elry. 


Where a rural population is wearing gunnysacking 
and extracting from the soil a bare subsistence, or a little 
less than that, some soulless capitalist, greedy of gain, 
spends a fortune in erecting a cotton mill in which women 
and even children can earn money, and the community 
for the first time knows comparative comfort. The 
women occasionally get a new calico dress. The children 
are better and not more severely employed than they 
had been grubbing in the cotton fields or helping about 
the house. But the mill owner is in great luck if he does 
not get the organs of reform down on him with charges 
of underpaying his operatives and overworking the 
women, who probably never had things as easy before in 
their lives, and keeping the children out of schools, to 
which they did not go before; and the reformers deplore 
the fact that the man who built the mill hoped to get 
rich out of it, and was not primarily concerned with the 
benefits he might confer upon the countryside. 

A good many men club together their capitals and 
build a railroad into the wilderness, not for the benefit of 
the pioneers who are not there yet, but with the sordid 
intention of getting them to come — of developing a new 
country and getting rich in the process. They raise the 
value of the land from one dollar and twenty-five cents 
an acre to five dollars, ten dollars, or possibly fifty dol- 
lars. But there is not business enough to pay interest on 
the money they borrowed, and a receiver is appointed, 
and the road is sold, and they lose everything invested, 
while the people who moved into that region have grown 
rich on the crops the railroad enabled them to send to 
market, and on the increased value of their farms. The 
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men who buy the railroad spend a good deal besides the 
purchase money improving, extending and developing 
it, and then the farmers, who can send their wheat to 
Liverpool, and whose land is therefore getting more 
valuable every day, declare that the freight rates are 
robbing them, and demand that the Government compel 
the railroad to haul wheat for a good deal less. The 
farmers cast a great many votes, and Congress creates a 
commission, and authorizes it to determine, not how 
much the farmer shall charge for his wheat, but how 
much the railroad shall charge for hauling it. And after 
a few years of this, the enginemen and firemen and con- 
ductors and trainmen and switchmen and shopmen, who 
cast many votes, more than the owners of the railroad 
do, tell Congress that it has got to compel the company 
to double their wages, or they will not allow a car to 
move. They are perfectly willing to have the freight 
rates raised, but if Congress does not like to do that, be- 
cause the farmers cast a great many votes, then it can 
appropriate the money raised by taxation of all, to carry- 
ing the farmers’ wheat or paying the railroad operatives’ 
wages. They don’t care where the money comes from; 
they are going to have their wages doubled, or not a 
wheel shall turn on that road. The money raised by 
taxation comes very largely from the cities, and the 
urban population has no rights which farmers and the 
railroad brotherhoods are bound to respect. 

Possibly this is an application of the principle that 
“Industry is a social function, and is carried on to serve 
the community,” which, however, will not be responsible 
for any debts it incurs. 


The business side of public utilities is thoroughly con- 
trolled by the public. What the utilities may charge for 
their service, and what services they must render, the 
public decides for its own convenience. But the labor 
side of public utilities is not under any control or restraint 
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whatever. This creates a situation admirably calculated 
to demonstrate that “industry is a social function, and 
is carried on to serve the community.” The manufac- 
turer may close his mill if he thinks the operatives de- 
mand more than the business can afford, but the public 
convenience demands that the public utilities shall go on 
under all circumstances. The workmen have only to 
express their demands, coupled with the threat that if 
they are not granted the transportation system of the 
country, or of a city, or the light and water of a great 
community, will be cut off, and their demands have got 
to be granted; the community declines to be starved or 
choked. It is beginning to be suggested in some quarters 
that if the public utilities must submit to public control 
on the business side, there should be some control on the 
labor side, and the constant increase of wages at frequent 
intervals under threats of choking the community should 
be checked. We have seen this process going on in the 
railway system for the past six years, and we have now 
reached the point where the railway employees are throw- 
ing out suggestions of Congressional appropriations when 
revenues are insufficient. The taxpayer did not care 
much so long as the increased pay was to come out of the 
shareholder; now that he has seen his name mentioned 
in the discussion, he begins to think that public control 
on the labor side may be necessary. 

At present the community is firmly holding the stock- 
holders of the public utilities while labor goes through 
their pockets. If labor does not find enough in the pockets 
to satisfy it, it will then go through the pockets of the 
community, which is beginning to realize it, and is show- 
ing a little nervousness. But if benevolence is to be 
substituted for economics, and the newly discovered 
Christian principles are to be applied, the community 
might as well be turning its pockets wrongside out at 
once. 

The only remedy for this state of affairs within our 
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horizon is for society to rise in self-defense against those 
robberies and chokings of transit and the contingent 
industries and restore to strikes which affect public util- 
ities the old common law of conspiracy. Workmen con- 
spiring to strike were violating that law before the English 
statutes of 1871, 1875, and 1906 which in most instances 
exempted them from its operation. The first American 
strikers — the New York bakers in 1741—were tried 
for conspiracy. Later the American legislators variously 
echoed the English one. 

The English Act of 1875, however, contains a sugges- 
tion of possible remedies for strikes affecting public 
utilities: for, while it permits strikes in general, where no 
violence is used, it imposes penalties for strikes depriving 
municipalities of their supplies of gas and water. Extend 
this to fuel, food and transportation, and the difficulty 
would probably be on the road to solution. 

For the robbery by taxation the remedy is perhaps 
even slower. The only one we can see is to help every 
man to become a conscious taxpayer. The first step, of 
course, is to do away with indirect taxation, and for even 
that step men may not yet be prepared: at least, the 
gyrations of our legislators seem to indicate that they do 
not think men are —if they think at all, and act on 
anything but precedent. 

Frep. Perry Powers. 





AMERICAN TRADITION AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


HE point has been made, with apparently literal 
correctness, that America’s participation in the 
League of Nations project would be a casting aside of our 
traditional foreign policy as laid down by Washington in 
the Farewell Address. 

The question which confronted Washington and his 
advisers first in the year 1793, and which has confronted 
American statesmen repeatedly since then, — particularly, 
in our own day, in August, 1914, following the outbreak 
of the European war and the violation of Belgium by 
Germany — was whether or not we should allow our 
sympathies with one side or another in a European quarrel 
to involve us in that quarrel. For reasons which have 
never lost their first validity every one of our Presidents 
from Washington to Wilson has answered this question 
in the same way: with neutrality — ““We must not take 
sides in European disputes.” 

The question of our part in the League of Nations pro- 
ject is a very different one. It is not at all a question 
of taking sides in the quarrels of foreign nations. It is 
whether we shall join our might with that of peace-loving 
nations everywhere to insist that all nations having quar- 
rels shall refrain from resorting to force until there has 
been at least an effort to have the dispute adjusted peace- 
ably. This is a new question, one not presented even as a 
possibility to the mind of Washington. 

It is not even that times and conditions have changed, 
and that, if new wars come across the Atlantic, it will 
be increasingly difficult for us to fall back on our former 
isolation. But it is a matter, not of wars, but of preventing 
wars, by a new and better organization of society. Does 
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the nation, any more than the citizen, who becomes bound 
in certain cases of necessity to lend his assistance to main- 
tain the public peace, thereby “cast aside”? any former 
principle in regard to taking sides in the quarrels of his 
neighbors? He takes the side simply of law and order, 
beyond which he need not be even interested to hear how 
the parties to the quarrel adjust their differences. Should 
the law permit those parties (as the League of Nations 
Covenant permits them) at last, provided all efforts at 
peaceful adjustment have first failed, to take arms and 
fight out their quarrels, it is then for every other member 
of the community to declare whatever neutrality it de- 
sires. Every argument for America’s neutrality in Eu- 
ropean wars would then be applicable. In fact, neutrality 
in such a case would be the only course quite consistent 
with the pledge made to keep the peace wherever possible. 
But for the duty of joining other nations to help enforce 
the common law at need is, as already said, a new proposi- 
tion quite unreferred to in the Farewell Address, where it 
certainly was not the intention of Washington to say 
that “justice” imposed on any nation “the obligation to 
maintain peace and amity”’ with an unquestioned breaker 
of the law as made by all nations. Plainly Washington’s 
words were uttered without thought of their being applied 
to a project which one hundred years ago was not within 
the range of men’s dreams. 


That in speaking of alliances our first President meant 
alliances, and that he had no remotest thought of a pos- 
sible union of all nations for peace, will sufficiently appear 
to any one who will read what he said. “Passionate at- 
tachment of one nation for another,” “Sympathy for a 
favorite nation,” “Excessive partiality for one foreign 
nation,” these were the things against which he warned 
us, — alliances indeed, but the very opposite of partici- 
pation in a common union, between which two things some 
modern politicians affect for their own purposes to see no 
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difference. ‘The laying hold of slight causes of um- 
brage,” with “haughtiness and intractibility when ac- 


cidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur; hence fre- 
quent collisions and bloody contests” and “betrayal 
into quarrels and wars of favorite nations”’ were some of 
the dangers which Washington saw in the system of par- 
ticular attachments and antipathies; but he begged his 
countrymen to “cultivate peace and harmony with 
all.” 

In Washington’s day the only possible alternative to 
the policy of national isolation was to take sides as a 


partner in case of outside quarrels. To join with all na- 


tions in a league for peace and order, was not an alterna- 
tive then thought of. Had it been, who can doubt what 
Washington’s choice would have been? In speaking of 
the union of our own States, then but recently accom- 


plished against many of the very same objections that are 
now made against the League of Nations, he said: “‘What 
is of inestimable value, they (the thirteen States) must 
derive from union an exemption from those broils and 
wars between themselves which so frequently afflict neigh- 
boring countries not tied together by the same govern- 
ments ’’ — broils and wars which, as he justly said, make 
necessary “‘those overgrown military establishments which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty, 
and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to 
republican liberty.” “Is there a doubt,” he asks “whether 
a common government can embrace so large a sphere? 
Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation 
in such a case were criminal. .. With such powerful 
and obvious motives to union, while experience shall not 


have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always 


be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who in any 
quarter may endeavor to weaken its bands... The 
experiment at least is recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered im- 


possible by its vices?” 
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It may help to set our “tradition” straight, to consider 
the Farewell Address in the light of the Monroe Doctrine, 


first definitely proclaimed a little over a quarter of a 
century later. No one would maintain, at least not to- 
day, that the famous message of President Monroe sug- 
gested any violation of America’s first principles. Yet 
in binding ourselves to protect the new republics of South 
America from European invasion, we departed as clearly 
from Washington’s written words as in anything proposed 
by the League of Nations. A quarter of a century after 
he wrote them, a decidedly new situation arose. The 
Spanish colonies in South America revolted and threw 
off the yoke of Spain, declaring themselves independent 
republics. In absolute consistency with American tradi- 
tions, our government early gave proofs of its friendliness, 
and when in 1823 the despots of Europe in their Holy 
Alliance manifested a purpose to re-conquer the late 
colonies, President Monroe sent the message to Congress 
which cast neutrality in these circumstance to the winds. 
“‘With the existing colonies or dependencies of any Eu- 
ropean power we have not interfered, and shall not inter- 
fere. But with the Governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose independence 
we have, on great consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.” 

Mr. Lodge has rightly described the Monroe Doctrine 
as a corollary to the policy of Washington. With Wash- 
ington, neutrality was a means to an end, not an end in 


itself. The end he was thinking of in all his counsels 
was the preservation of American independence, and the 
keeping safe of the institutions of freedom. So it was 
with Monroe in 1823. In the threatened struggle of the 


South American republics with the Holy Alliance, we 
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might have stood neutral; but a greater opportunity 
was suddenly offered us, by throwing our shield over 
South America, to preserve our whole hemisphere for 


the institutions of freedom, and remove from ourselves 


constant dangers from the neighborhood of an autocratic 


power. The opportunity was accepted, with the admir- 
able results we know, and the purposes of Washington 
and the fathers of the Republic were advanced and se- 


cured beyond anything they had dreamed of. The maxims 


of Washington and the “doctrine” of Monroe are neither 


of the ends. Both are means to one end, and this com- 
mon purpose makes them consistent with each other. 


Today there is given us another opportunity to ad- 
vance and secure the principles of our Republic, and, 
by joining our might with that of all free nations in se- 
curing the freedom that has now been made triumphant 
(although still in peril if we fail to sustain it) to remove 
from ourselves and our institutions the dangers which 
will never again be absent if autocracy anywhere shall 
regain the power to strike at the peace of the world. Eu- 
rope is as close to us for all the future as South America is. 
There is just as much danger to our institutions from the 
triumph of Prussianism or Bolshevism in Europe (for 
the two are the same in their doctrines of force) as there 
would be from the presence of Prussianism in Chile; and 
just as our failure to act as we did to protect South Amer- 
ica in 1823 would have meant the re-triumph of autocracy 
there, so now our failure to accept our rightful share in 
the duty of upholding the liberties of all free nations, 
would mean too, probably, the subversion of many by a 
new rise of despotism, by anarchy, by Bolshevism — by 
we know not what, except that the menace would be to 
the whole world, and America not least. 


Was the part of America in the recent war a casting 
aside of American principles? “Our entry into the great 
war just closed was entirely in accord with, and violated 
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in no respect, the policy laid down by Washington,” said 
Senator Lodge in a speech to the Senate February 28, 
1919. ‘“The attitude recommended by Washington was 
scrupulously maintained even under the presence of the 


great conflict.” And yet we did not fight alone, and we 
scorned each suggestion of a separate peace. A literal 
application of the Farewell Address would emphatically 
have precluded our taking any part in the settlement of 


European boundary questions, in the placing of the seal 


of doom on European dynasties, or in the establishment 
of new states and governments; yet would Mr. Lodge have 
had America refrain from throwing her weight into either 
the war or the peace conferences? Was not Mr. Lodge 
himself the author of a program of peace which included 
much more than the settlement of America’s own par- 
ticular differences with Germany? He was right. Amer- 
ica would have earned the world’s contempt if, after 
spending the blood of her sons like water, and finding 
herself with the greatest opportunity to serve humanity 
ever offered to a nation, if she had struck down every 
hope which her presence had first roused by saying: 
““We are here simply fighting our own fight,” and defam- 
ing Washington by applying words of his to a situation 
he never even dreamed of. “Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground?” We were there, — not by choice, 
but because we had to be, because the ocean had ceased 
to protect us from the machinations of European despot- 
ism. ‘“‘Why interweave our destiny with that of any part 
of Europe?” Our destiny had become interwoven when 
the rights of men everywhere stood in deadly peril. The 
war was forced on us. We had to fight, or surrender our 
independence. Who will say that we ought to have made 
a separate peace? Not Mr. Lodge! But is he ready, 
then, to say that our duty ended with the peace? That 
we ought to announce — to Germany and all others — 
that we have no intention of supporting our associates 
in enforcing the peace if its terms are defied? 
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In thus becoming a champion of humanity, there was 
no departure from American traditions. There had been 
a time, indeed, when our statesmen could say: “The 
thunders of European storms are distant; the wide At- 
lantic rolls between us and danger;”’ and when they could 
say with equal truth: “Better for the cause of human 
liberty that we keep our lamp burning on this western 
shore as a beacon of last hope and refuge to all peoples, 
than to hazard our powers in distant wars, in which we 
could play at best a very small part.” But that time was 
past. The Atlantic lay bridged. We entered the war, 
when its character and purposes had become well defined. 
No statesman had created them, no statesman could alter 
them. The most that statesmen could do was to carry 
them out. Gradually the common will of mankind had 
been substituted for the particular purposes of individual 
states. It had become a people’s war, a war for freedom 
and justice and self-government amongst all the nations 
of the world. To have hesitated in the face of such a 
question, that would have been the violation of America’s 
traditional and boasted love of freedom. “My anxious 
recollections, my sympathetic feelings, and my best 
wishes,”’ said Washington, “are irresistibly excited when- 
soever, in any country, I see an oppressed nation unfurl 
the banners of freedom.” The hour had come to echo his 
words. There was no hesitation. If America’s par- 
ticipation in a league for peace would be a violation of the 
principles of our fathers, then vastly more so was our part 
in the Great War. 

Harotp S. Paut. 





CONFESSIONS OF A SCENE-MAKER 


WAS lucky enough to be born to a quick temper. It 

is my only heirloom, but a priceless one, coming to me 
through unbroken generations who appreciated its possi- 
bilities, and kept it free from tarnish by active use. We 
have had duels and daggers in our family and feuds so 
sizzling hot that even quite ancient limbs of the family 
tree still emit a distinct odor of scorching. In every 
generation my ancestors prance and dance through our 
archives in superb vitality of inexhaustible rage. I am 
possessed of a tropical grandsire of British extraction who 
if the joint was underdone used to summon the cook to the 
dining room in order that he might hurl the offending 
morsel in his face. Dear gamey old sport, how I should 
have loved that grandfather! What bouts royal we 
might have enjoyed! I should not have had to prick him 
on by patient and studied insult, as I do the lily-livered 
folk who form most of my acquaintance. A word, a 
glance merely, and he and I should have hurtled forth to 
combat, and having thoroughly purged ourselves of all 
superfluous spleen, and cleared the atmosphere of all 
accumulated thunder, how happily we should have sunk 
back upon repose, — no pusillanimous apology, no ran- 
corous reconciliation, but the peace of perfect geniality 
and understanding! A forbear after my own heart, that! 
I wish I had such about me nowadays, but my present-day 
ancestors are of quite another color. 

In fact my immediate family are such pacific folk that 
in my infancy they actually sought to restrain me in my 
demonstration of my natural talents, to such an extent 
indeed that my sense of the value of my most prominent 
characteristic was largely obscured. Children are rarely 
original thinkers; I own that for long I was hampered by 
conventional opinions on the subject of temper. Being 
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daily instructed and energetically punished to this end, I 
did for a time actually believe that to cast myself upon 
the pavement in a frenzy at being invited to promenade in 
a direction contrary to my desires, or to attach myself 
tooth and nail to the person of a refractory playmate, was 
an exhibition unworthy of myself. Again, my early 
training caused me frequently to squander much emotion 
in remorse. I have been known to pay for five minutes of 
passion by five hours of penitence, a histrionic expenditure 
distinctly to be avoided, as one thus finds one’s emotional 
resources depleted the next time that occasion impera- 
tively demands a fresh outlay of choler. Nowadays I 
never waste myself in remorse, but thriftily save myself 
for my rages. In childhood’s hour I was guilty of ideals 
as to the nobility of self-control, — though I never sank 
so low as to attain them. In maturity I advocate the 
expediency of a temper judiciously uncontrolled. 

I was in my teens before any filtering of this new light 
began to penetrate my mind, for I now noticed a change 
of attitude in my relatives. Whereas they had before 
punished, now that I was too big to punish, they sought 
to pacify. Their conduct was perfectly consistent, both 
courses had root in the same principle, namely, that the 
majority of mankind will do almost anything for the sake 
of peace. This it is that makes the course of a firebrand so 
smooth and inviting. 

While yet in my salad days I discovered that I could 
get almost anything I wanted by making a scene about it. 
The success with which I have ever since acted in ac- 
cordance with this knowledge is due simply to the fact 
that most people hate scenes. My kinsfolk and friends, 
like humanity at large, generous in all else, are parsimon- 
ious in regard to emotion. They will lay down for me 
their money or their lives, but if they can help themselves 
they will not hand out their emotions. Spare them those, 
and they will let me have my way. Money is power, 
perhaps; I never had any, so I don’t know, but that 
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scene-making is power, I know and have experienced. 
Since all one wants in life, after all, is merely what one 
wants, why not get it by the most immediate method? 
Why take the trouble to be a millionaire, when all the 
world will let you have what you want if you will only 
kick and scream for it? 

Thus it is that I have come to regard my ability to 
make scenes as my most valuable asset; for I can make a 
scene out of almost anything. If need be, I can enter the 
most phlegmatic concourse, and my coming is as that of a 
terrier among tabby cats. I can descend upon the most 
placid of breakfast tables, and leave it a perfect welter of 
emotions. There is a ridiculous old adage that it takes 
two to make a quarrel. Fudge! I could quarrel with 
anybody about anything at any moment; I say it with all 
due humility: for my skill merely comes of having con- 
scientiously kept myself in condition. 

Let no one imagine that I am so base as to employ my 
talents solely for my own advantage. Scene-making has 
altruistic possibilities. I frequently use it as a means of 
restraint upon evil tendencies in others. I have a brother 
prone to cigarettes; presto, the merest whiff of tobacco 
throws me into spasms! He is a dear domestic chap, 
worth making a bit of an effort for; I congratulate myself 
that I have saved him health and happiness by making 
home too hot to hold his cigarettes. Himself untainted by 
the odious perfume, he always finds me the cosiest of 
household accessories. 

Then there is my pale friend possessed of an uncon- 
querable affection for red. It is a color that in a wink’s 
time wipes off all her loveliness, leaving only ashen pallor 
in its place. Now does this friend appear before me with 
but a vestige of the obnoxious color attached to her 
person, — the music of those of Bashan is as nothing 
compared with my bellowing. She is the mildest of mor- 
tals, and, as a consequence of my aversion, she wears in 
my presence those blues that do so easily bedeck her. 
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Thus do I preserve her intact from the evil results of her 
own ill taste. In blue she finds me ever the most genial 
and gentle of comrades. 

Observe carefully, however, my treatment of both 
brother and friend, you who are seriously considering 
taking up scene-making for a profession, as I have done. 
Pray do the thing artistically. Always become angry 
advisedly, coolly. I make it a rule never to rage except 
when I want something; otherwise I am so amiable that 
it’s worth anybody’s while to keep me so. You can’t 
make ill-temper valuable to yourself except by making 
your good temper valuable to your friends. You must 
have your glorious flashes of gentleness; nobody tries to 
buy peace of the perpetually cross-grained. Sunniness 
with perpetual threatening of explosion if crossed, is the 
best policy. I have made myself pretty well understood on 
this point. My acquaintance know that they need never 
fear any cherishing of rancor on my part. I have prac- 
ticed until I can control the most headlong rage in an 
instant. My friends know that smiles and sunshine are 
at their disposal in that moment (but never the fraction of 
a second sooner!) in which they cease to oppose me. 

For those, and for those only, whom these confessions 
may fire to emulation, I here utter one modest aside. The 
most serious menace to my career has not been from with- 
out, but from within. It is easy enough to reduce the 
multitude to the touch-not-the-bomb attitude of mind; 
it’s the attitude of your own mind that you can’t always 
control. To be a thorough-going scene-maker you should 
be devoid of humor; otherwise your best-arranged effects 
will be constantly threatened with descent from low 
tragedy to high comedy. I have a few friends who have 
been dastardly enough to discover my vulnerable point. 
They have dared, even in my most empurpled and em- 
battled moments, to try to make me laugh, and in a few 
notable occasions they have even dared to succeed. As 
far as those friends are concerned, it is verily all up with 
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me. I lie in their hands tame as a pre-exploded fire 
cracker; but fortunately for my peaceful course of vio- 
lence, their number is few. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of those who can be controlled by the menace of an 
outbreak is still the vast majority of my acquaintance. 
To those intending to put my confessions to proof, I can 
freely say that you can count to almost any extent on the 
innate love of peace that exists in the heart of all hu- 
manity. As for me, I now have my friends so pleasantly 
reduced in spirit, have established so genially my reputa- 
tion for ungovernable rage, that I merely have to look a 
little explosive, and my desires are hurriedly meted out to 
me. I believe that I now see gleaming before me my 
ultimate goal, the purpose beyond the purpose; for I 
believe that I have succeeded in becoming so notoriously 
violent that I can soon afford to give up my temper alto- 
gether, and indulge my natural sweetness of disposition 
with impunity. 
WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 





GARRULITIES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 
EDITOR 


I. The Octogenarian 
HREE publishing houses, including my own, have 


asked me to write my reminiscences, one of them 
proposing to select from the book papers for its periodical 
—an eminent one. But I told them that if the reminis- 
cences are worth having, my own subscribers are entitled 
to them. I have honestly doubted if they can be “‘worth 
having” by any considerable number of people: for I have 
had little travel and no adventure, have done the state no 
service, and what little I have tried to do the public, has 
been in writing and editing things that are already before 
those who care to read them. They have interested com- 
paratively few, though I suppose I should not say that 
without admitting that they have interested some of that 


few considerably. It is an old saw, however, that if the 


simplest life could be written out fully, it would make a 
more interesting book than any yet produced. I doubt 
this, though it must be admitted that the standard at- 


tempt at such an autobiography, in spite of its being 


written by one of the greatest of fools and scoundrels, 


is nevertheless a standard, though people do not read it 
now, any more than they read standards in general. 
Note, too, that the old saw is to the effect that if the 


book could be written. Mine simply cannot — the most 


interesting parts. But as these are known only to myself, 
it cannot be for them that I have been importuned to 
write my reminiscences; and on general principles neither 
Rousseau, nor even Phryne, has left a memory to stimulate 


to extreme self-revelation. 


The probable reasons, then, why I am asked to write, 
are that, as I am eighty years old and, my friends say, 
singularly young for that age, I must know something 
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worth telling about getting old and keeping young; and 
that as my long-continued activities have brought me 
into contact with a good many interesting people, I must 
have something worth telling about some of them, and 
can give casual glimpses of many more. 


I begin then with what I suppose to be the main reasons 
why I have lived so much longer and remained young so 
much longer than most men. And here at the outset 
I find myself tempted to repeat the reason I have some- 
times banteringly given to friends who know better — that 
I have never done any work or had any trouble. I wonder 
if every man does not think that he has had more than his 
share of both! This I know, however, — that the man 
of my large acquaintance who lived longest, was happiest, 
and diffused most happiness, suffered most. He simply 
rose above it. 

If you care to be well and active at eighty, it may en- 
courage you to know that a daguerreotype of me at six 


represents as hollow-chested and unpromising a brat as 


you can well imagine, and that I have worked the chest 
out to fair prominence; that I inherited a tendency to gout, 
and have got it under; and that I have not been a well man 


for forty years: for that long ago, at Mount Desert, I, 


like so many others, caught cold — caught it twice — in 
the alimentary canal, and have never got over it; and it 
has ever since interfered with my sleep and some other 
essentials of efficiency and happiness. If you ever go to 


that delightful place, protect your abdomen against the 


evening chills. Use a newspaper if you can get nothing 


better. 
But that curse has been a blessing in disguise, as my 
long experience has more and more convinced me most 


curses are. I even wonder more and more if all are not, 


though it is terribly hard to see it, in even the small ones. 


Yet I tell you deliberately, and I would not tell you at all 
if I didn’t hope that it may do you good, that two of the 
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greatest curses of my life have turned out blessings. But 
to find it out, I have had to live very long, and to gain 
a belief that we keep on living longer after the body 
dies. And I am now, even at my age, rather expecting 
to live long enough here to find two more of my heaviest 


curses turn into blessings. I hate to be so cryptic, but 


I wrote at the outset that no man’s life can be fully told, 
and I’ll offset my crypticness a little by explaining the 
blessedness from my disturbed sleep. Dr. George Jacoby 
says that old people, whether they sleep or not, should 


be recumbent at least eight hours a day. As few old people 


sleep anything like that long at:a stretch, it would prob- 
ably be best that the eight hours of recumbency should 
be in two or three instalments, especially an hour shortly 


before dinner. I have a friend who gets it, and despite 


having been knocked out at Libby prison, is now nearly 
an octogenarian, and remarkably efficient. I can’t 
take it though: I’m not built that way. Unless I get 


all in the morning, I seldom get it at all. The result 


is that I lie awake many hours every morning. But in 


those hours my nearest approaches to good thinking have 
been done, many of my least futile plans have been formed, 
and many of my least tedious passages have been written. 
Ideas are apt to flow freely while the blood does not have 


to be pumped to the brain against gravity, and then is a 
good time to note them. But it is a questionable time to 
fall into a long spurt of writing, unless you have, say, a 
thermos bottle and some crackers at hand: for the use of 
the eyes in the morning when the stomach is empty, has 
been much questioned. If one does eat or drink, however, 


one should afterwards work long enough not to bring 
digestion into conflict with the morning bath. 

And now that the day is started, perhaps what I have to 
impart can best be strung along my daily routine. For your 
relief and my own, however, I expect to indulge freely in 
episodes. And let us begin with the consciousness that 
no one’s experience can cover a very large portion of an- 
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other’s needs; and that, as so much of mine concerns old 
age, it may be largely superfluous to most readers now. 
But I hope all of you who care to do so, may reach old age, 
and then find some of my experience of use. 


One of Dr. Jacoby’s good counsels in my old age has 
been: “Don’t get up till you feel like it.” Well, as soon 
as I really feel like it, I lift myself straight up in bed with- 
out the aid of my hands, and then slowly fall back. This 
I do fifteen times. Then I turn the bedclothes over the 


foot of the bed, and swing my legs up at right angles with 
my recumbent trunk fifteen times. 

On getting out of bed, people of only average vigor 
should protect their feet and ankles from the cold drafts 


near the floor. After seeing to that, I drink a glass or two of 


warm water, and one ought to drink a glass of water half 
an hour before each meal and before going to bed; the 
system gains by the flushing. 


Next I do, stripped and in the sunlight when practi- 


cable, seven or eight more moderate free calisthenic exer- 


cises for the arms and torso, on the Swoboda system. I 
don’t bother with the legs then, but walk enough for 
them later — say a couple of miles a day, trying to follow 


the advice given me by that prince of octogenarians, 


Joseph H. Choate, to do the two miles “in four instal- 


ments.” 

I never tire myself at anything, if I can help it. Thirty 
years ago or more I was telling Dr. Da Costa of Phila- 
delphia my habits, in order to get him at work on that 


alimentary canal of mine, when he interupted me with: 


“Oh! I see you’re a victim of the exercise superstition,” 
and he stopped my boring myself by trotting a horse 
around a saw-dust ring in winter. There seldom has 
been a more mistaken or disastrous superstition. It 


killed my most promising classmate, though he was an 


admirable gymnast. 
Yet once when we were taking a long walk, Dr. Weir 
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Mitchell, who lived splendidly till well over eighty, said, in 
his modest way: “They tell me that a good sweat every 
day is a good thing.” He did not seem dead sure of it, 
though probably there can be no doubt that it lessens the 
task of the kidneys and other excretory glands. I feel 
very sure, however, that it cannot pay to buy it at the ex- 
pense of fatigue. 

My exercise done, I give each eye enough dabs of hot 
water to bring the blood to it, and then get an immediate 
reaction with as many dabs of cold water. This Dr. Wil- 
mer thinks good for eyes generally, and that it will ef- 
fectually retard most of the cataracts which generally 
pursue the old. Dr. Wilmer tests my eyes at least once 
a year, but has found nothing to change the last half 
dozen times. Dr. Jacoby has long looked me all over 
twice a year. 

For the morning bath, I stand in warm water and give 
myself a sponge, or rather rag, bath of water as it comes 
from the cold faucet, and close by sticking my feet under it. 

While dressing, I drink a cup of boiled milk flavored 
with coffee, dekafinated, (entire coffee is bad for gout), 
and also drink the juice of an orange or preferably the 
same amount of pineapple juice, and eat four oatmeal 
(not Graham) crackers, with butter. That’s all my break- 
fast. 

This reminds me that Colonel Waring, the first man 
who succeeded in cleaning the New York streets, and 
taught all later commissioners how, — and as superb a 
man physically, and in about all other ways, as I ever 
saw, told me that for a considerable period he had been a 
martyr to dyspepsia, until he found out that it was due to 
the “American breadfast;” and that on substituting the 
Continental, he got well. 

Dr. Jacoby put me on my peculiar breakfast when I 
was somewhere between seventy and seventy-five, saying 
it was all that was required by the decreasing activities of 


my age. 
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If that Lucullian feast so little appreciates its new sur- 
roundings as to remind me of them, I appease it with 
two of Stuart’s dyspepsia tablets, and if the same situation 
occurs after a later and fuller meal, I take four, and 
even more if the complaint persists. Once or twice when 
conscience too was uneasy over what I had eaten, I have 
gone as high as a dozen. I would not do this if there were 
any nerve stimulus in them (I never take the fiery small 
ones), but I take them because they act only upon the 
food, merely making the difference between a digestible 
meal and an indigestible one. 

The special smoke that most users of the weed take after 
breakfast, I postpone till just before going to bed, though 
I smoke just after dinner. I have seldom used tobacco to 
excess. I never smoked before I was six years old, and 
thence only at rare intervals until I was nearly eleven. 
Then I went to a school in the country where we kept 
pipes in our huts in the woods and used them pretty 
freely. Between twelve and thirteen I changed schools, 
and until after seventeen smoked only in vacations, 
two or three cigars a day, though about the end of that 
time I entered college, smoked habitually, and in one 
vacation found I was running over twenty cigars a day. 
From that time until I was about sixty I averaged perhaps 
four or five. About then I really did begin to smoke. My 
good doctor explained, as I have recounted in an earlier 
number of this review, that it takes the average system 
about twelve hours to eliminate tobacco, and that if it 
then has four or five hours absolute freedom from it — 
sixteen or seventeen hours abstinence in all, it will stand 
all that is apt to be put into it. But not the slighest whiff 
must be taken in the off hours. Since then I have seldom 
smoked before dinner, but after dinner have smoked all I 
wanted to — usually four to six cigars, sometimes a dozen, 
or since the war pinch, their equivalent in pipes. Nothing 
but the membrane of the mouth and throat has made any 
objection. The doctor tells me that the test of excess is 
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the taste of tobacco persisting till morning. It hardly 
ever has. For a year or two, however, since I took up the 
pipe, the membranes have objected oftener, and the 
inclination has moderated. I confess that I phrased the 
beginning of these confessions regarding tobacco to amuse 
myself a little by imagining the holy horror of some of my 
readers. The confessions are all true however. Tobacco 
can be a poison, but I’ve found it a mighty slow one. 
There is occasionally a person, however, who should never 
touch it. That prince of octogenarians, Joseph H. Choate, 
exhorted me not to smoke shortly before dinner, and I am 
confident he was right. 

When I was about forty, I | on a little book on 
longevity by a very old English surgeon whose name I’m 
sorry I have forgotten. Books on longevity don’t all 
seem to get out of date. He said that tobacco promoted 
longevity by killing the germs of influenza. Before that I 
had occasionally knocked off smoking, to prove that the 
habit was not mastering me, and also before that I had 
had several bad attacks of influenza, some of which I was 
able to locate pretty surely in the times when I didn’t 
smoke. Since then I have never passed a day without 
smoking, and have never had a severe attack of influenza. 

After I am dressed I play the cello for from a quarter to 
half an hour. I find that if I don’t do it then, I don’t do it 
at all. I don’t do it so much to enjoy the music as to keep 
my hand in. For enjoyment I have for nearly forty years 
played in quartettes twice a week. Perhaps I may say 
more on music later. 

After I get through fiddling, I work until quarter of an 
hour before lunch time. Then, in town, I walk a dozen 
blocks, and, in the country, jog-trot to the end of a 300 foot 
avenue before the front door, and walk slowly back, so as 
not to go to table before loafing the surplus blood out of 
lungs and muscles, I ought to drink a glass of water half 
an hour or so before going to table, but generally forget it. 
The same with eating slowly: I try to, but I’m not built 
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that way either. I drink what water I want at table, even 
when in summer I want a good deal — in very weak iced 
tea. But since I wrote that sentence, I’ve had to reduce 
the lemon and sugar in the tea. 


At lunch I eat what is on the table, but with due regard 
to the idiosyncracies of my digestion! We all have them, 
and I eat less as I grow older, I hope. But when one is 
hoping or doing any other cheerful psychic process, one is 
apt to feel increased appetite; and when in the dumps, the 
reverse of course. Unwise eating has more to do with the 
dumps than most folks realize. Don’t try to reason them 
away, but divert your mind — If you can’t do it seek 
outer diversion — go to see the best woman you know 
outside of home, or if you can’t do better, play solitaire. 

I have not had any serious gout since Dr. Jacoby said to 
me, ten years ago: “‘Go slow on meat, but don’t give it up 
altogether; and remember that the distinction between 
white meat and dark meat is all humbug. Dietetically, 
every animal that lives on the earth is meat, and none 
that lives in the water is.” 

How little we are influenced by thinking as compared 
with habit! How few of us reflect at table — I never did 
until I had been reflecting for more years than people on 
the average live, but now I reflect every time I eat meat — 
that we are after all in that respect very little removed 
from cannibals — that its a queer thing for a refined 
woman to be tearing the flesh away from a murdered 
fellow creature’s bones, and eating it. But alas! Herbert 
Spencer told me that he tried vegetarianism for a time, and 
found he couldn’t think. But Gilbert Murray is generally 
regarded as something of a thinker, and he told me that he 
eats nothing that involves the direct sacrifice of animal 
life. Probably his thinking is saved by eggs and milk and 
its products. I wonder if Spencer annexed them to his 
vegetable bill of fare! I mustn’t omit telling you, before 
getting back to my routine, that once when I asked 
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Murray about his preferences in drink, he said: “‘Some- 
times in paroxysms of riotous dissipation I get as far as 
Apollinaris.” 

Since I reached “the Scotch whiskey age,”’ my doctor 
has insisted on a tablespoonful of it at lunch and dinner. 
American whiskey has disagreed with me, possibly be- 
cause I drank too much of it between meals in my youth, 
as everybody did then. But it is a queer fact that very 
many men have an idiosyncracy of digestion against 
one or the other. In my late twenties and early thirties, 
when I worked very hard, champagne — a split at dinner 
every day for a few weeks, was my sovereign defense 
against dyspepsia, of which I had the nervous variety. 
A son of the president of the American Temperance 
Society told me at about that time, that champagne 
had been his salvation, but he hadn’t told his father so. 
From my early thirties to my forties, I drank mainly light 
Burgundies; later principally claret, white wines only 
occasionally, until gout began to appear towards seventy. 
In my seventies until late I could take champagne once 
in ten days or so, but only a glass, seldom two, and now I 
touch it at my peril. Not because of gout; I’ve got that 
under, but because of the secretions of the kidneys irritat- 
ing the membranes through which it passes. When a man 
reaches the Scotch whiskey age he’d better stick pretty 
exclusively to that. I haven’t been able to digest malt 
liquors since middle life, and I doubt if they promote 
longevity, especially if one’s pursuits don’t keep the skin 
very active. Cider is about the worst thing for gout, as 
the people who are using it in these prohibition times will 
soon learn to their cost and that of their friends. 

By the way, I notice that dinners don’t “go” as they 
used to, and longevity gains much from briskness at dinner. 

By the way again, I’ve noticed in at least two instances 
that doctors born in Europe recommend the wines of their 
home regions, and don’t think much hygienically of others; 
and these opinions were offered men, and flatly con- 


’ 
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tradicted each other. Dear George Waring, who was 
a good judge of wine and everything else, and who wrote a 
charming book about the lower Moselle, had an un- 
complimentary opinion of the wines of that region. Yet 
Berncasteler Doctor is reported to have got its name from 
a cardinal whom a hogshead of it cured of gout. Accord- 
ing to all the principles with which I’ve been indoctrinated, 
it ought to have killed him. Yet so far does practice some- 
times depart from principle, that a good deal of it has 
failed to do me any harm, and I am no mean goutist. 

Perhaps all this experience with alcohol, except the 
cider, comes too late, but I don’t feel quite sure that pro- 
hibition will last long. 

After luncheon, in the country I read a little, some- 
times too much if it’s in the papers. And I ought to do it 
on my back, but somehow I haven’t yet got in the way 
of it. Next I try to start work, and after two or three 
snoozes, generally get to going, but seldom accomplish 
much. An hour or two before dinner I get out of doors 
for from half an hour to an hour, and I try to get onto a 
lounge for half an hour or more before dinner. 

In town, after lunch I pretty promptly get into a car 
and ride the first half mile toward my office, walking the 
second. I’m not as apt to go to sleep at the business 
which exercised my brain in formative years, as at the 
study and writing which I’ve had a square chance at 
only during the later ones. 

I walk the first half mile homeward, and stop at the 
University Club, where, as I ought to keep the run of the 
periodicals, it is my delight to get them in my lap in a high- 
backed easy chair under a good light, and — go to sleep, 
as I generally do when I try to do anything shortly before 
dinner — except go to sleep. On the way out of the club 
I fortunately pass a table bearing drinking water, and 
take a glass. I dwell on this apparent trifle because it is 
far from a trifle, and if one does not put himself in the 
way of being reminded of such, he will overlook them. 
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The price of a long and healthy old age is much the same 
as the price of liberty, and as life nears its end, one may 
well wonder what all this discipline of character is for, 
if it is just about to be snuffed out permanently. 

Then I get another half mile of walking home, and I 
try to get at least another half mile sometime after din- 
ner — perhaps coming home from an outside dinner or 
other entertainment. 


Dinner is, or should be, a mighty serious subject. I 
was astounded to read in The Nation, in the very different 
days when it was my gospel, something to the effect that 
dinner is the highest test of civilization. Were the palmy 
days of The Nation itself — the days of Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell and Longfellow, of Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Browning, Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, 
days of civilization? ‘Then dinners of sixteen courses 
with seven or eight wines were civilized: for such we used 
to swallow then, and a few of us still survive to tell the 
tale. The dinners tapered down until the war, and then 
came down with a bump. Don’t let the fact that a few 
of us have survived the earlier dinners encourage you to 
get back to such a scale. I’m still paying for mine in the 
necessity for constant self-control, and a ruinous consump- 
tion of digestive tablets, and, in spite of all that, many a fit 
of stodginess and depression, and little touches of neuralgia. 

Before the war-pinch made it necessary for me to do 
more of my personal services that I can well spare time 
for, I habitually dressed for dinner, and I am satisfied that 
it prolonged my life. Business cares tended to disappear 
with business clothes, and dinner was more of a festivity 
and a ritual. The Romans were right about domestic 
ritual, and they were a tough people. 

Can you tell why, when the stomach wants all the blood 
it can get to digest with, it digests best when the brain is 
filled with, blood by lively conversation at table? I can’t. 
Perhaps, after all, table conversation is not the kind that 
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fills the brain very full, and perhaps no talking fills it as 
full as real thinking. Yet when Henry Ward Beecher, 
at the Spencer dinner in New York in the eighties, de- 
livered the greatest speech I ever heard (unless President 
Butler’s speech at his inauguration dinner was greater) 
Beecher’s face got so flushed as to make one think of 
apoplexy. 

At dinner, as at lunch, I eat what other people do, 
though less of it as I grow older, and with more regard to my 
digestive idiosyncracies. President Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins told me that once when he expressed to Provost Pepper 
of the University of Pennsylvania, his high appreciation 
of a typical Philadelphia feast, and added, “‘But we'll have 
to pay for it tomorrow,” the provost replied: “Pay? Noth- 
ing!” and being asked for his prophylactic, answered, 
“I’ve eaten nothing sweet and nothing raw.” Now as to 
raw, my idiosyncracies go with him — especially as to 
those tempting and treacherous salads; but as to the sweet 
I have several words to say. 

One of my attacks of gout was from making breakfast 
for a long time mainly from Graham crackers — a dozen 
or more: — too much sugar. Sugar is as important in the 
second childhood as the first: for there, as proverbially 
with pins, it is believed to save a great many lives by 
not being eaten. But there’s superstition in that, as in 
too many things. When I first went to my good doctor, I 
was having a lively time with that canal of mine, and was 
pretty full of rheumatism. Of course the precedent- 
doctors of the time had knocked off my sugar. The philo- 
sophic doctor said, substantially: “I can’t believe that a 
substance which virtually all conscious creatures seek, 
and on which, as far back as we know, nearly all human 
creatures — certainly the best of them— have been 
largely evolved, can be as detrimental as my colleagues 
generally consider it. For my part, I give it even to my 
diabetic patients, of course watching them closely, and I 
find them generally better with it than without it. I 
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advise you to go back to it— in moderation.” I did, 
and it’s one of the things I bless him for. 

My worst attack of gout, which knocked me out for a 
month, came during the week in which my seventieth 
birthday was celebrated — several times. I haven’t had a 
bad attack before or since, and only two others inall. And 
that’s because credo experto, and have made myself ex- 
pert, with my doctor’s aid, and watchfulness of danger 
signals. 

Probably everybody with a propensity toward gout, 
has somewhere about “thon’s” person an index, and 
probably more than one, pointing out that over-indulgence 
or mistakes have been made, and must not be repeated. 
The proverbial seat of this index is at the basic joint of the 
big toe, but it need not be there, or even in any other joint, 
where uric acid generally makes its lair, or where, on philo- 
logical principles alone, it ought to be—on an index 
finger. Mine is in the surface nerves on the outside of 
the upper portion of my right thumb, and if you ever feel 
a soreness there, look out! I drank a glass of sauterne 
yesterday, and last night the nerves in that spot raised a 
rumpus. I shall not drink another one, or any light-colored 
wine, for a week, and probably have no business to drink 
it at any time, unless, when fun is going on, one loses more 
than he gains by staying out of it. 

As to those kindred luxuries, gout and rheumatism, 
I’m beginning to believe that I have been put on the 
track of something new — to meat least. About a year ago 
I came across a statement that potatoes contain an alkali 


particularly inimical to uric acid. For many years before 
that, I had followed the Karlsbad and Nauheim tradi- 
tion against potatoes. Since then I have eaten them 


regularly, and been more free from rheumatism than for 
any equal period in many years. 

I have always been fond of company, especially at 
dinner, and am: satisfied that the taste tends strongly to 
longevity: and even the deafness which more and more 
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prevents my knowing the point when the laugh goes round, 
is a good discipline in cheerfulness, which I think is at 
the very base of longevity. There is no other such stimu- 
lus as a gale of hilarity. I have known that champion 
octogenarian Chauncey Depew to cut up like a happy 
child at one of the most “‘formal” of receptions, at one of 
the most substantial of houses. I recall too, one night, 
long ago when there were banjoes and girls, and Parke 
Godwin, who must have been toward eighty, insisted on 
his share of the fun with the rest of us. And I often grin 
over a night when John Bigelow, who must have been 
well over eighty, and his daughter met my wife and me, 
as we were all getting into a street-car. He was in a gale 
over something or other, and immediately began playing 
the yokel. There were not many people in the car, and 
he kept on: the more his daughter tried to stop him, the 
more she couldn’t. He was immensely funny, but I expect 
most of those who see this will be surprised that that most 
dignified of splendid gentlemen ever played the clown at all. 
I confess, too, that the octogenarian writing these lines is 
not altogether free from being chaffed regarding occasions 
when some other folks have let their spirits carry them and 
him away. 


As to the old man’s nap after dinner, when one dines in 
company, the exhilaration is apt to prove itself a good sub- 
stitute. Count Greppi, who is now a hundred years 
old, dines out or has company at home virtually every 
night, and Kant, it will be remembered, hardly ever 
dined alone, though he was prematurely cut off at 
eighty. 

Life is a Greek period — ending as it began. The in- 
fant begins in unconsciousness — in sleep. I am satisfied 
that as age comes on, the tendency to naps should not 


be resisted, but that one should be taken even after 
breakfast, if there is any inclination for it, and certainly 


one after lunch. 
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Well! Now that we’ve got through dinner and hygiene 
and all that, let’s light up, and talk about a few more 
general things. 

I have tried pretty hard to do the eguo animo and nihil 
humani alienum tricks —the latter perhaps too hard: for I 
may not have done enough of any one thing, and, since I 
retired from active business at seventy, I may have kept 
myself too busy. In recent years I have been more active 
than at any time since I had to overcome the inertia of 
starting. As life has grown longer, vacations have grown 
shorter. Yet when I want an hour or a day or a week, 
or more, of course I have been free to take it; but of late 
I’ve had to make up for it by a corresponding period 
of double work. When I was a little under sixty, I began 
going to my home in Vermont in April and staying until 
after Thanksgiving, but with July and August, until 
I was seventy, at my old place on the Sound, going into 
New York to business in the heat five days a week. But 
every evening when I came out, I had my swim. But 
even before I gave up that home, I always kept a secretary 
busy in Vermont, and of late, two. 

The home in Vermont is on the spot which Howells and 
many other responsive souls have pronounced the most 
beautiful in the world. One of them has lately reminded 
me that long ago when he was visiting me, I said: “This 
place has saved my soul.” In spite of many medieval 
superstitions to the direct contrary now about played 
out, soul and body, when kept in good trim, are sov- 
ereign help to each other. And if either is not kept in 
good trim, the converse is true with a vengeance. I have 
no doubt that the beauty of those two homes has done 
very much to prolong my life and strength. 

And speaking of beauty, ever since I was eleven years 
old and saw Joe Carmer come downstairs at school with his 
pretty new flute, and made them get me one, I have been 
given to music. Of course the time spent on the flute was 
wasted. But from my upper teens to my lower thirties I 
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sang a great deal, and at forty getting hold of a cello, I 
soon joined an amateur string quartette, and I keep that 
up while I’m eighty. I play damnably, of course, — any- 
one must who begins a stringed instrument as late as I did, 
even if he practices, which I never did after I got fairly 
started. But lately I decided that I’d got to practice or 
give it up, as everybody else does before half my age. So 
now I practice a little daily. 

Singing (and why not playing the poor flute, equally ?) 
is the best of all exercise, and I have no doubt did much 
for the foundations of my longevity. In my twenties my 
chest expansion was seven inches — something almost 
unheard of. The other day I saw in the paper a copy of 
Sargent’s portrait of Manuel Garcia, the great singing 
teacher, painted when he was over a hundred. By the 
way, Garcia and Greppi, probably the two most remark- 
able centenarians of our time, are both Italians, which 
endorses the wish so frequently expressed, to pass a lei- 
surely old age in Italy. But most of Garcia’s life, I believe, 
has been spent among the stimulating fogs of London. 
Adelina Patti has just died prematurely at seventy-six. I 
first heard her in New Haven when I was fitting for col- 
lege, and she was twelve. She was then a finished artist. 
She made her début in opera at seventeen, and all the boys 
were in love with her. In ’86 I was walking behind a man 
and woman in a corridor of the Continental Hotel in 
Philadelphia, when the woman said: “Ca m’est égal” in 
what I pronounced to myself about the sweetest voice I 
ever heard. I quickened my step so as to pass them. 
They were Patti and Nicolini. She was a little bit of a 
woman, pretty enough but not a great beauty, vivacious 
but not a fervid soul. Not a “great” voice, but it would 
fill anything. She always made me think of a canary 
bird. She sang so spontaneously and with so little effort. 
The ease made part of the delight. I recall nothing like 
it in any other singer. There was no effect of difficulties 
overcome, but an utter concealment of “ art.” 
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As I told you at the start, this paper, or these papers 
if there are ever any more, were to consist largely of 
digressions. My older*readers may be amused to know 
that my quartette was started by Richard Grant White, 
who played cello too. PHe was the editor of the Shake- 
speare most in vogue§$here in my youth. Everybody 
knew him then. Most of the few living people who have 
ever heard of him, know of him as the father of Stanford 
White, the great architect. Joseph W. Drexel, a great 
banker, succeeded White in the quartette, and left some 
superb instruments and a collection of music to the 
Metropolitan Museum. A good: many people knew him 
too. I succeeded Drexel. The first violin, who had come 
down from White when I took hold, was Mr. Meyer, the 
father of Mrs. Thurber who got up the English opera at 
the Academy of Music in the eighties. Like my cello, his 
fiddle helped keep him alive till he was very old — well 
over eighty — and he still had moments when he played 
like a demigod: not that I’ve a very accurate idea how a 
demigod plays, but he must play like Paderewski of all 
folks I have known, or, if you want my opinion of fiddlers, 
like a combination of Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps and Wieniaw- 
ski. Mr. Meyer was succeeded, for some years by Mr. 
Bouis, brother of Mrs. De Coppet, whose husband founded 
the Flonzaley quartette. Daniel Wade, the viola, the 
last survivor who played with White, died a couple of 
years ago, well over seventy; and I hope to see his grand- 
son in the quartette, if I hang on a few years more. 

I have told you all this partly because I believe music 
will tend to keep you young. But I grieve over the prob- 
ability that I have merely bored you: for so few English- 
speaking people keep music up after their youth, and prob- 
ably addiction to it is regarded askance in the business 
world. My father paid my teachers’ bills when I was a 
boy, with some reluctance, because he had a tenant who, 
though he kept a hat store, played the trombone in a 
band — and was generally behind-hand in his rent. 
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As music and Nature have helped me grow old, so 
especially has the best thing in nature—the human 
being, and perhaps more especially the best of human 
beings — the women. I’ve always been fond of my clubs, 
especially the Century and the Authors, but I’ve always 
been equally fond of my women friends, in whom I have 
been greatly blessed. I know I could not have lived as 
long or kept as well without their kind toleration, and the 
older I’ve got, the kinder they have grown. Of all the 
influences somewhat under my control that have length- 
ened my life and kept me young, perhaps the chief out- 
side of home, has been having more friends and better 
ones than I deserved. 

Such effective octogenarians as I recall have had prog- 
eny to enliven their youth and cheer their declining 
years — the youth of their children, as it waned, being 
reinforced by grandchildren. I just think, however, of 
Count Greppi, who is a centenarian, and who says that 
the first essential of longevity is avoidance of trouble, 
and that means avoidance of matrimony. On the other 
hand, however, was the friend who lived till ninety- 
four, and to whom I have already alluded and am glad to 
allude again to enforce his lesson. He had a large progeny, 
and more trouble than any other man I have known, but 
instead of avoiding it, rose superior to it. 

So many men give up and go to seed at sixty or seventy, 
even if they are more fortunate than a suicide in New 
Haven of whom Professor March told me that a friend re- 
marked: “What could you expect? He didn’t shoot, 
didn’t play cards — hadn’t any resources within himself!” 
Even if an old man has plenty of “resources within himself” 
I suspect he’s better off if tied to a job, at least if he is not 
tied to specific hours. At seventy I told my chief assist- 
ants: “In a few years you’ll have to get along without me, 
and you may as well begin practising. I’m not coming to 
the office any more.” The business improved: They de- 
pended on themselves instead of running to me with every 
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little question, and they used the ways in which the world 
had grown past me. The “few years” have already ex- 
tended into ten. During the first four I worked hard on 
a big book I had already begun, and before it was through 
the press, I started this REviEw, which never really lets up 
on me — won’t give me time to get sick or die, and so, I 
suspect, has had much to do with the extension of the 
years. I couldn’t have held on, though, without occa- 
sional assurances from the highest sources that it is worth- 
while. 


The wisdom of working late at night always has been a 
matter of question, and probably always will be. It, 
like too many other things I do, is a bit against my prin- 
ciples—not on the score of health, however, but because 
it puts one so out of gear with one’s family and with prac- 
tical affairs. Of course it’s entirely out of the question 
in one’s active business years. But when there is no in- 
superable objection to it, the freedom from interruption 
is strongly in its favor. Moreover, possibly owing to that 
circumstance, many people’s tides seem highest at night. 
I’ve often thought that mine are, and yet I know that 
some of the least regrettable things that I have written 
were done in the morning in my gazebo overlooking Lake 
Champlain. I don’t associate any such with morning 
work in town, however. 

I am generally at my desk between ten and eleven, and 
seldom leave it before half past one. 

Dr. Jacoby once said to me: “My office is full of news- 
paper men broken down by night work.” I answered that 
I didn’t believe that they were broken down by night 
work, but by doing something wrong after it — eating or 
drinking too much or the wrong things, or not sleeping, 
perhaps not being able to sleep late enough in the morn- 
ing, etc., etc. In the courage of my convictions I worked all 
night through the ensuing winter, and gained twenty- 
three pounds. I took care of myself though. I believe 
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I am naturally a nocturnal and (before gout came) car- 
nivorous animal, while some folks are diurnal and gram- 
nivorous. Dear old Mr. Bigelow once remonstrating 
against my night work, said: 

“The natural unspoiled creatures, you know, go to bed 
with the sun and get up with it.” 

I had to say: “I’m afraid I don’t know: those generally 
considered the King of beasts and the bird of wisdom are 
credited with just the opposite habits.” 

“But they are wild,” he answered. “The civilized ones 
keep good hours.” 

And I had to admit that perhaps I am not civilized. 

The advice based on my long experience would be: 
Don’t be afraid of night work for spurts, if you’ll eat a 
little when your stomach calls for it, and get sleep enough 
at other times. But don’t cultivate the habit: for, I re- 
peat, it will interfere with your domestic relations, your 
friendships, and your practical affairs. 

If I work very late, and feel a call from the stomach, 
I answer it with a scant glass of milk and five or six oat- 
meal crackers, always taking a sip of milk with a piece of 
cracker, and trying to blend them in chewing, so that the 
milk will not be solidified in big chunks by the gastric 
juice, as it is when drunk separately. That splendid 
worker and splendid man, General Frank Walker, who 
was about as broadly effective as any one I ever knew, al- 
ways ate something before going to bed, even when he 
went at the usual hours. Yet he died before he was sixty, 
though probably not on that account. 


After I get through work, and just before going to bed, 
I drink another glass of water, and take half the calis- 
thenics that I do on getting up, and I’ve made the wonder- 
ful discovery that to do it I needn’t sacrifice the last sweet 
whiffs of my cigar or pipe. I haven’t yet however, found 
any way to smoke while brushing my teeth. If you find 
one please let me know. I’ve kept all my teeth but those 
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that, under the primitive practise of my prime, were filed 
to fit. But I’ve never given them time to get ahead of 
the dentist, and since I’ve got ahead of the gout and used 
pyorrhicide, the gums have taken care of themselves. 


Pardon my taking the liberty of saying that you are apt 
to live longer if, when bedtime comes, you say your 
prayers. Whether you’re a Thibetan with a praying 
machine, or a Catholic with a rosary, or a Jew groveling 
before the vindictive tyrant you’ve set up in your temple, 
or a Protestant given to the public recitation of monstrous 
creeds you don’t believe, and begging for things you know 
no begging will ever bring; or whether you’re an humble 
searcher in the new mysteries of energy and soul, and 
live in clearer and stronger light than man has before 
known, the quiet meditative hours of the night are better 
for communion with the gods, than are the jocund hours of 
the morning. Whatever gods you worship, your beliefs 
are the bases of your character and conduct, and however 
feeble and neglected they may be, they are, next to the 
affections, the best things about you, and the best you 
have so far been capable of. But you are capable of better, 
and if, at the close of every day, you will for a few mo- 
ments meditate over them seriously, and try to bring 
your soul into sympathy with all the soul there is, your 
faith will grow, and so will your strength and usefulness 
and happiness and length of days. “So mote it be!” 


Tue Eprror. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


The Shantung Question 


Editor of THe Unpartizan REVIEW. 

Dear Sir — 

Mr. Johnson’s objections in the October UNPaRTI7AN to the 
Shantung sections of the peace treaty are perfectly typical be- 
cause they are based upon an imaginary foundation. He wishes 
to know how you can “explain or justify the robbery of Shan- 
tung, the handing over of millions of people,” etc. Senators 
say this sort of thing, not because they are misinformed, but 
because they desire to misinform the public. 

The province of Shantung has, I believe, about 56,000 square 
miles, and one authority says a population of 26,000,000 and 
another says 38,000,000. Mr. Johnson supposes the province 
is involved, and Senators opposing the treaty seek to give that 
impression. The lease to Germany covered 117 square miles, 
outside of which is a zone in which the Chinese Government 
will not exercise authority without the permission of Germany. 
Including this zone, where the lessee has only a veto power, the 
protectorate covers 193 square miles. It does not include the 
city of Kiao Chau. It does include Tsing Tau, which was only 
a fishing village in 1897. In recent years it has had a population 
of 34,000. The native population of the ceded area was re- 
cently given as about 60,000, but this includes the population 


of Tsing Tau, nearly all of which has come in since the lease 
was made. These 60,000 are the millions Mr. Johnson cham- 


pions. 

The lease was made in 1898 and no question about its validity 
was raised till after the beginning of the world war. It is as 
valid as any lease made by one Government to another. The 
leasehold was conquered by Japan, whose title is as good as 
that of any conqueror, and most of our territory we obtained 
by conquest. By the peace of Portsmouth the Chinese lease- 


holds of Russia were transferred to Japan. China offered no 

objection. China offers an objection to the transfer of the 

lease it gave Germany to Japan, but it has no rights in the 

leasehold until the expiration of the lease at the end of 99 years. 

China asserts that by declaring war against Germany it 

voided the lease to Germany. But the declaration of war cannot 
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be retroactive and it can have no bearing on Japan, but only on 


Germany. When China declared war Japan had already con- 


quered the German leasehold and China had already agreed, 


in May, 1915, to assent to any arrangement effected between 
Germany and Japan. 

In reply to this China urges that the lease of 1898 and the 
agreement with Japan in 1915 were obtained under duress. 
Many treaties are. France consented to the peace of Frankfort 


under duress. Germany has just assented to the treaty of Ver- 


sailles under duress. Great Britain acknowledged our inde- 


pendence under duress. 

Is China a minor, or an imbecile, or non compos mentis, that 
it is not bound by treaties or leases that it does not like? Is 
not Spain bound by the treaties ceding Porto Rico and the 


Philippines to us? The title of Japan to the German leasehold 


in China is as good as any Government’s title to any of its 
possessions. China made no effort to recover Tsing Tau when 
Germany went to war, because it preferred to leave danger and 
expense to Japan. It seemed to be safer and cheaper and 
easier to let Japan drive out the Germans and then get Tsing 


Tau back for nothing from the peace conference. 


For ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, which the same I am free 
to maintain. 


If China is not bound by its lease to Germany and its agree- 


ment with Japan in 1915, then it is incompetent to make a con- 


tract, or to sue and be sued, or to exercise any of the rights of a 
free nation, and is a ward of the world, whose duty is to see 
that nobody takes advantage of its incapacity. If China can 
make no binding contracts it had better be partitioned at once 
among nations that can. No American raised any question of 


the validity of the lease to Germany till it became important 


to certain men to discredit the President and defeat the peace 
treaty, and especially the League of Nations. 

Frep. Perry Powers. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 28. 


EN CASSEROLE 


The League of Nations 
Tue League which has been the aspiration of the ages, 


for which so many generous souls have labored and prayed, 


which was expected to be born from the most tremendous 
agonies that ever convulsed the world, is in gravest peril. 
The principal objections urged against it embrace five 
points. 


Some obstructed it because they could not yield any of 


our sovereignty, or independence as they generally called 


it. 
Some opposed from fear of our people having to con- 
tribute force to maintain the league’s decrees. 


Some from insisting that the British Empire is one 


nation, and should have power to vote as but one. 


Some from unwillingness to concede to Japan any rights 
over Shantung. 
And some, as Senator Lodge confessed a couple of days 


before this is written, because they have schemed to 


keep the world in starved and staggering impotence for 
half a year, and wish to keep it so a year more, that out of 
its misery they may provide their party with an issue in 
the next presidential campaign. 


To argue against such an infamy as this last reason, 


would be to address only those whose support of such an 


infamy places them beyond the reach of reason. No 
others need any incitement to abhor it. 

No cause, however, which has the benefit of such op- 
position as this, can be regarded as wholly lost; and to 


such as can respond to reason or decency, it may be 


worth while to suggest a few considerations regarding 
the other objections. One can hardly hope to say any- 
thing new on the subject, and yet sometimes a phrasing 
of old ideas finds its way to a new response. 
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One good suggestion has been that anything short of un- 
qualified acceptance of the treaty should be shaped if 
possible as interpretation— that we should read our 
wishes into it — that we should not admit them to be at 


variance with it— to be amendments or even modifica- 
tions. 

The first objection—to contributing part of our 
sovereignty to the new aggregate power, is fundamental, 
and those who hold it are blind to what shines forth from 
every act which has contributed to civilization. We have 


yielded some of our independence every time we have 


made an agreement of any kind. Every step in civiliza- 
tion, from the coming together in amity of two solitary 
savages, up to the welding of the United States, involved 


each, for the greater good of all, giving something of its 
sovereignty. In the assemblage in comity of the congress 
at Versailles, — indeed from every voluntary marriage 
which generated every individual concerned in all history, 
and every transaction which provided him with nourish- 
ment and shelter, — from these effects on individuals up 
through the evolution of laws and all peaceful aggregations 
of communities, something of independence has been 
voluntarily subordinated for the sake of something be- 
lieved to be of greater good. One who cannot see this can- 
not see anything. A general argument against giving up 
independence is impossible. The only room for argument 
is regarding the degree. That touches every proposition 
made, underlay the whole conference and of course cannot 
be discussed here. 

The last of the objections cited being as far beneath 
argument as it is beneath contempt, there remain the 
second, third and fourth. 

Cannot they all be met by mere interpretations without 
amendments as reservations or even modifications — by 
merely reading our wishes into the agreement, without 
admitting or even suggesting, that they differ from it in 
any respect? 
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The second objection is to the famous article ten, and 
probably would not have carried much weight if Ireland’s 
difficulties had not existed. Why could not they be met, 
and even a way out of them be opened by our acceptance 


stating that we understand that article to leave open an 


appeal to the league by any people who claims that its 
territory is wrongfully occupied by another power? 

Why could not the objection to the multiple vote of the 
British empire be met by saying we interpret all provisions 
regarding voting to imply that no power is to vote in 


any case where it is interested? 

Why could not the case of Shantung be met by saying 
that we understand Japan, as she has specifically stated, 
to succeed to Germany’s claims to transfer them to China? 

But on this subject see a letter printed a page or two 


back. 


Plagiarism? 

THERE are said to be only four plots in existence — or is 
it four jokes? We have been reminded of it as to plots, 
by the receipt of three letters saying that the story “Unto 
Others” in our Number 24 is identical in plot, though 
very different in setting, with a play produced sometime 
since in Paris. 

If the author, who is abroad, was aware of this similar- 
ity, we should be better pleased if we had been in- 
formed of it, though we are not at all certain that that 
knowledge would have prevented our printing the story 
as it was — adding of course the explanation regarding 
the plot. 

One doesn’t have to know much about Shakespeare to 
be aware that he helped himself to plots wherever he 
cared for them, and we suspect that all writers of fiction 
do more or less of the same thing. 

If anybody wants to work up for us a good story on the 
basis of any existing plot anywhere in literature, we should 
like to see it; but we’d also like to be informed of its source. 
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The Curse of Capitalism 


In view of Mr. Frick’s magnificent bequest to the me- 
tropolis, or rather to the nation and the world, not to speak 
of what Mr. Carnegie did and what Mr. Rockefeller has 
done and is doing, wouldn’t it be worth while for the 
yowlers against capitalism to stop and take breath for a 
little time before beginning again? 


The High Cost of the Printed Word 


WHATEVER may be the other causes of the high price 
of paper a very powerful one must be the mad rage for 
advertising. Probably more paper, twice over, is used 
in it than in all other agencies, education, culture, news — 
unless it be paper boxes. “Publicity” has become a pro- 
fession, the writing of advertisements a branch of litera- 
ture, and “commercial art’’—all the way from the pretty 
girls on the magazine covers to the wooden cows along 
the railroad tracks — a special, and probably the worst, 
branch of aesthetic education. All this literature and all 
this art uses up paper or boards out of which paper could 
be made. This waste is among the vulgarest and most 
sordid features of what one is sometimes tempted to be- 
lieve the world’s vulgarest and most sordid age, and prob- 
ably the most active agency in obstructing the culture 
by which the vulgarity and sordidness could best be 
checked. 

Tearing the heart out of the Sunday paper to find a 
nugget of news in a mountain of advertising is a sport 
calling for more patience than intelligence. One emerges 
discouraged if not defeated after an hour spent combing 
the variegated sections, with the refuse from the search 
covering furniture and floor. Progress is reckoned not in 
pages but in pounds. The reader of the 17th century 
pamphlets or the ascetic old Spectator and Saturday Re- 
view would be staggered by the obesity of the American 
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Sunday paper, with its hundred or two pages, invented by 
Mr. Brisbane and Mr. Hearst. Mere bulk is not im- 
pressive and it is wasteful. We venture the belief that 
one-half of the paper is thrown away unread, even in a 
family where tastes are varied. A comparison between 
the total bulk of the average Sunday (so-called) news- 
paper and those parts which are actually read, including 
the pages hastily scanned as well as the fewer columns 
which are carefully perused, will demonstrate, to the satis- 
faction of most folks, the enormous waste for which this 
elephantine institution is responsible. 

Farther examination shows that one-half the contents, 
at an estimate, is given over to advertisements, — with- 
out which, the publisher declares, no edition at all would 
be forthcoming. But even with the newspaper publisher 
indignant at any proposal to cut down his revenue from 
advertising, we like to let our imagination dwell on a 
Sunday paper—or a daily — stripped of advertising 
matter, and on venturing to hope that it may some day be 
achieved. Such an edition — note that we donot insist that 
the whole issue be without advertising — would of course 
bring down advertising space rates, but the saving in print 
paper made possible by the thinner edition would tend to 
equalize the loss which such a lowering would entail. The 
abbreviated edition should be sold at the same price, and 
plainly marked as such, so that he or she who demands 
“ads” will not be deluded into buying a paper devoted 
wholly to news. The editio expurgatorius would be a 
boon not only to the lazy reader but also to the busy one — 
the commuter who must struggle with his morning paper 
in a crowded car. 

To supply the very real demand for advertising, we 
suggest an edition composed entirely of display advertis- 
ing, features, comics and pictures. In families where 
the bargain-sale announcements and the comic supple- 
ments are the most acceptable mental fodder, such an 
edition would be popular. 
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Another avenue of waste is the habit people acquired 
during the war of buying three or four newspapers, where 
before a single one, or perhaps two, was considered ad- 
equate. The surprising variety in the press accounts of 
the same occurrence makes it advisable to strike an average 
by comparing reports. 

The newspaper publishers, who have suffered more 
than any other group save the book publishers — by the 
shortage they have helped to create, have been the victims 
of circumstance. If their advertisers wanted to insert a 
full page “‘ad” where formerly a two-inch announcement 
was deemed sufficient, their’s not to object. If their sub- 
scription lists grew longer because everybody with a feel- 
ing of the general unreliability of the press bought more 
and more papers — their’s not to protest. 

While we are willing partially to exonerate the news- 
paper men, the government is a champion paper-waster 
less easy to justify. The effectiveness of its pleas for paper 
conservation during the war were considerably lessened by 
its example in reprinting congressional speeches and useless 
bulletins. 

Today, according to reports, twenty per cent more 
paper is being used than produced. At this rate the avail- 
able reserve cannot hold out long. Forced curtailment 
may be regarded as an undisguised blessing if it results in 
an emaciated Sunday paper, in an abatement of the 
circular nuisance, the confiscation of billboards, and in a 
new economy in the federal printing offices. 


A Universal Language at Our Service 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, that six boys of as 
many nationalities were cast together on an otherwise 
uninhabited island: How would they communicate? 

A few of them may have studied some foreign language 
— French, German or English — so if there chanced {to 
be any English, French or German youths in the crowd, 
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little halting duets or trios might be carried on, but no 
general conversation. 

A universal language like Idiom Neutral would help if 
all knew the same one, but there are so many of those 
manufactured jargons, and they are all so good, that they 
have destroyed one another’s usefulness. Why should I 
pore over Spelin, if you are concentrating on Myrana? 
We might as well misunderstand each other in Sanskrit 
and Eskimoan. Better. You will find Eskimos in the 
Arctic, but where will you find a native Volapuk? 

What we need is a universal language that is already 
generally taught in all civilized lands, that everybody has 
an opportunity of studying when at school, and that thus 
requires no extra tax on the time, attention or pocket 
book. 

Fortunately we have a tongue that approximates those 
conditions and seems destined to approximate them nearer, 
in — Latin. 

I know a woman who obtained water in fourteen coun- 
tries by asking— partly as an experiment — for aqua 
pura. She was older than the boys on our supposititious 
island, though, and had been a teacher. Those boys 
would no more have thought of dragging out their Latin 
than of reciting the multiplication table. They had not 
studied it for that purpose. If they thought of it at all, 
it would have been to bewail the time spent on it instead 
of on some other lingo. Think of it! Lamenting that 
they had studied Latin, instead of pitching in and 
using it! 

And what other language would have simplified the 
case? There are so many others! An ordinary mortal 
cannot learn them all, and what good will French do in 
Mexico; or Spanish, in Japan? No more good than 
English! 

Latin, if taught and studied with a purpose, would 
solve the problem. We should need a text book, however, 
that would give us Cesar’s phraseology for, “Walk two 
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blocks and cross the street,” “Is my hat on straight?” 
“My soup is cold,” “Thank you,” “You’re wel- 
come.” 

If used Latin would make its possessor a citizen of the 
world, at home in every nation, able to travel without a 
guide, and speak without an accent that anybody has a 
right to laugh at — except the ancient Romans — who are 
dead. 

Another point: The war is going to leave some prejudice 
in its wake. The Teutons will not relish the vocables of 
the Allies; or the Allies, of German. Nobody, though, 
has any hard feelings against the old Romans — not any 
active grudge, that is: so with their speech all may meet 
on neutral ground. 

If Latin were not already being taught, this scribe 
would not suggest resurrecting it, but the instruction is 
even now going on. Boys and girls are conning their 
amos, amases, amats; the books are bought, and the peda- 
gogues drawing their pay. No special legislation is needed. 
Nothing! We need only use what we have. 

Even the utilitarian will not object to this, and idealists 
are in favor of the study already, but for less practical 
objects. 

The greatest advantage that Latin has over other lan- 
guages suggested for universal use, is that nobody has to 
study Esperanto, for instance, while doctors, lawyers, 
priests and college professors have actually to know 
something about Latin; and there is a lot of it lying 
around loose. Why, I have picked up a little myself! 
Listen: 

Alias, appendicitis, habeas corpus, omnibus, interurban, 
te deum! 

Nearly everybody has some to build to, and bringing 
it into service might start a classical revival. We have 
always been told that Latin would unlock the doors of 
the past. Why should it not open certain closed gates of 
the present as well? 
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Interpretation of a D’Indy Quartette 


Un.ess you have lately heard a D’Indy quartette, 
or expect to hear one soon, don’t read this. We didn’t 
bring home the programme, so we don’t know which 
one this was. But perhaps our interpretation may lead 
you to recognize it. 

There was no explanation on the programme. This 
is simply the way it struck us. 

First movement: He is dying of a complication of dis- 
orders, and naturally is in a state of mind, and the rum- 
bling in his insides is something awful. 

Second movement: He is not dead after all, and the 
doctor and the nurse come in and make him quite com- 
fortable and a little hopeful, though he still has spasms 
of the rumbling. 

Third and Fourth movements, given without interval: 
He has become well enough to get out of doors and enjoy 
the sounds of Nature. As the doctor and nurse (who 
are falling in love) take him around, they come across a 
cheerful rustic dance. He expresses a good deal of quiet 
satisfaction with the outlook, but there is still an occa- 
sional spasm of more than merely reminiscent rumbling. 
Yet the situation on the whole is not nearly as oppressive 
as it was at the start, and the auditor’s responses get as 
far as a distinct feeling of relief. 


Concerning Porcelain Temples, Priests and Crows, with 
Especial Emphasis on the Last 


Across the crowded river from Bangkok, the capital 
of the kingdom of Siam, stands the temple Chang Wat, 
like a porcelain diadem for some Titan mandarin. Its 
halls and towers are all flowers of plaster or china, as 
bright as an old-fashioned bouquet, as fresh as a tea-cup, 
as great as a cathedral. 

At sunset time the sky is a flush of pulsing gold re- 
flected in the river with its craft that might have sailed 
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out of a sandstone hieroglyph of the Pharaohs. Against 
the yellow glistens the humming-bird brilliance of Chang 
Wat. In its gardens walk the Buddhist priests dressed 
in different tones of yellow. Like the little sheep of the 
little poor man, Brother Francis, they are supposed to beg 
their food each morning in the early dawn and live in 
preaching and contemplation. Within the temple are the 
golden images of Buddha whom they serve, golden priests 
beneath a golden sky. The rooks caw about the galleries 
and wheel, massed and clangorous, across the gardens. 
Accursed and mocking, yet they have a black wistfulness 
beneath their savage irony. They may be the same birds 
whom Brother Simon of Assisi, at prayer in the woods, 
bade begone forever that they might no longer disturb 
his devotions. Even under the hand of Buddha they are 
not at rest. Only Odin, the fierce god of blue, cold 
skies, snow-storms, wolves, and white-maned, lion-hearted 
men ever sheltered them, raising them to stand before 
his throne. Valhalla is long since overthrown, and they 
are whirled like black leaves over the world, masterless, 
a dark pattern across the serene gold of the tropic sky. 

The dragon streams have cut deep chasms in the sacred 
Diamond Mountains. The cliffs are incredibly wooded 
with pines among which the gray mist hangs, and on the 
flats where the wild roses and sweet purple violets grow 
in the late spring, are the old painted monasteries and the 
monks, gray-robed and rosaried, living before the eyes 
of their golden Buddhas. Late at night the bronze bells 
decorated with the figure of the sacred virgin Kwanyin 
call the brethren to prayer, and the sound of droning 
litanies at noon fill the gray-tiled temples like the hum 
of bees in a sun-lit hive. 

Here year by year pass the lives of the monks under the 
shadows of cliffs and silence so vast that the Buddha 
himself seems to stand beside them. On the lonely rocks 
they carve his likeness, set, like the crosses of Christendom, 
along the paths, And as Saint Anthony preached to the 
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fishes, and Saint Francis to his little sisters the birds, 
so do the Buddhist monks claim kinship to the very 
grains of sand, which too are striving for perfection, and 
by their love soften the royal tigers that in the winter 
come down across the snow and carry off the cattle and 
children of the villagers. 

“When they see our gray robes,” they say, “the tigers 
know we are their little brothers and go their way.” 

But for all that, on cold nights with the snow shutting 
off even the cliffs that circle them, surely they put more 
pine boughs on the fire, and crouch nearer together as 
they hear through their wooden walls, painted with 
strange hells and gods and the angels of the constellations, 
the purring growl of a tiger outside, his burning black 
and gold smothered beneath the whiteness of the whirl- 
ing snow. 

“Why is she cursing at us?” we asked as the old woman 
stood by the side of the road calling out angrily. 

“She is not,”’ answered the friend who spoke Japanese. 
‘She is scolding the boys for not calling out sooner. As 
it was, she didn’t hear anything until so late that she 
delayed you while getting her hand cart out of the way, 
and now she is afraid the honored foreigners will think 
that the people of her village are without courtesy.” 

O grim, stately brocaded past of Japan! When the 
samurai knelt with smiling lacquered face, receiving 
the daimio’s order to kill his own son with the swords 
whose silver-patterned hilts were thrust into his belt; 
when the philosopher drank tea ceremonially before the 
kakemono in the alcove; when the lady tied her knees 
together with her butterfly obi, and writing a matchless 
seventeen syllable poem of farewell, cut her throat before 
the family altar that no love for her might lay its hand 
on the sword-arm of her young husband going forth in a 
hopeless cause; when the merchant, denied all political 
outlet, patronized the arts, and cultivated iris in his pools, 
dwarf maples with perfect scarlet leaves and shaggy 
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great-headed chrysanthemums, applauded the gorgeous 


masked actors, and bought the color prints of Kyonobu 


or Hakusai to keep a draught from the kitchen lantern; 
when the peasant, planting rice in his terraces bowed his 
sun-shielded head to the ground, like a mushroom broken 
in the wind, at the passing of his lord’s palanquin, and 


answered his questions if called upon with an exact def- 


erence, any slightest slip in which might cost him life 


itself. 
Beautiful stern composure of old Japan, sword-taught 
and delicate, your intricate pattern is wearing thin and 


breaking beneath the push of Western thought and cus- 


tom. The shoguns have passed to their glorious tombs 
among the hills of Nikko, and with them the soul of the 


samurai. Only on the stage shall we see that passion 
never shattering through its patterned mold of calm; 


only find the simple exaggerated courtesy in old people 


along little used roads, where the small broken stone 


Jizos, like elves dressed as priests, guard the field-cor- 
ners. .. Our kuruma boys laughed at the out-land 
interruption and the pad-pad of their sandalled feet on 


the road that Hiroshige once walked was like the hurry- 
ing of years. 


Inflation and the H. C. L. 


Tue Post suggests that the inflation of credit, and hence 
indirectly of currency, is rather a consequence of high 


prices than a cause. Isn’t each a cause of the other, as 
happens in so many pairs of things? 


Aunts, Afternoon Callers, and Their Hats 


Ir is the little things which not only count, but revo- 
lutionize the world! As the network of railroads which 
join and unify the four corners of the earth flowed forth 
from a tea-kettle, and as an apple, simply by dropping 
at an opportune moment, gave weight to the world and 
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everything thereon, so the sudden appearance of a con- 


temporary adorned in a middle-aged hat shattered my 


dream of almost thirty years’ duration, and opened a path 
through forty more, if the three score years and ten come 


true. 
For a middle-aged hat is not necessarily a hat in a 


state of partial dilapidation; it is not a summer hat in 


September, nor yet a winter hat in March. In fact, the 
adjective applies not to the hat itself, but to the wearer 
thereof. It is simply a case of synecdoche or metonymy 
or one of those delightful old mouthfillers. Is there any- 


one not engaged in the teaching of English grammar who 


knows offhand which it is? The term arose in those far 


off days when lacking Humpty Dumpty’s contemptuous 
superiority towards words, we were only too glad to pay 
them extra “‘of a Saturday night” if they would not lead 


us into ridicule—the days when we were being con- 


stantly and boisterously awakened to such fact as that an 
“automaton” was not a sort of a housekeeper, and that 
“several ’’ was not a synonym for seven reserved for the 
use of grown people — when we were even in church 


still devoutly imploring the “rocks of Asia” to cleft for 


us, and wondering what concern it was of theirs! 


Therefore when the necessity appeared, we did not 
launch forth into the treacherous unknown, we simply 
seized a word which meant in our vocabulary something 


very definite and unchanging, and applied it to that 


certain type of hat worn by those two great species, 
Aunts and Afternoon Callers! For to us their age was 
a static thing, it was no more imaginable that they had 
ever been such as we, than it was conceivable that we 
should ever become such as they. 

'! Though alike in some respects, these two varieties 
were vastly different in others. They were alike in 
always appearing and wanting to see us when we were 
particularly interested in something really worth while — 
somethingdemanding a costume the very existence of 
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which was theoretically unknown to “company”! Noth- 
ing would do but that we must be hastened into a state of 
brushed and washed discomfort, which they made great 
pretence of assuming to be natural, and taken to them to 
be told once again how much we had grown (We suspected 
them of furtive glances at the tide-water marks around 
the hems of our skirts) and how much we looked like 
some relative whom either we knew only as a faded and 
all too truthful daguerreotype, or whom we did not have 
as our ideal of beauty! They also had a distressing mania 
for seeing their children, those puppets dressed in party 
clothes whom they sometimes brought with them, in 
juxtaposition to ourselves — that back-to-back business 
which was bound to cause even the most patient to re- 
sort to pinching or head-knocking or some form of con- 
cealed and vicarious reprisal! 

Up to that point you could not have told an Aunt from 
an Afternoon Caller. From there on, they were as differ- 
ent as the fabled East and West! Whereas the Afternoon 
Callers would notice only those things which were ob- 
viously meant to do credit to our appearance, the Aunts 
would see with unerring eye, and note with unfaltering 
comment, such trivial matters as bitten finger nails and 
significant bruises! Whereas many a cake or other 
delicacy found its way into our anatomy through the 
kindly offices of an Afternoon Caller, not the very slight- 
est unconcerned movement in the direction of the tea 
table passed unnoticed by the Aunts! Whereas the Call- 
ers could always be trusted to leave after so long a time — 
even the one known to our circle as “‘Miss One-Minute- 
Ten-Hour Davies” because of the relation between her 
promises and their fulfillment — the Aunts had a way 
of staying for dinner and even spending the night on 
such occasions as our parents deserted us for some stupid 
theater or concert! 

Those were the people we had in mind when we thought 
of middle-aged hats. And now here was one of our- 
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selves— one who had been among the keenest eyed in 
spotting those sartorial nuisances afar off and sounding 
the general alarm — wearing a middle-aged hat as nat- 
urally as ever she had worn a round sailor with ribbon 
streamers! What Spinoza did for Kant, with slight vari- 
ations, that vision did for me. I awoke from my “dog- 
matic slumbers ”’ to find myself at one blow both an Aunt 
and an Afternoon Caller! I shuddered as I thought of the 
secret estimates of the ever increasing numbers of inno- 
cent-seeming Peters and Barbaras whom, in the last 
few years, I had become accustomed to disturbing and 
comparing and conversing with. Had they already 
learned to recognize the middle-aged hat, and on seeing 
mine approaching down the street, did they, too, seek some 
secluded spot in hopes of escape? I faced the question 
boldly, and remembered that no longer ago than yesterday 
I had told Peter that he looked like his grandfather, and 
commented on the long legs of Josephine! It is cruel of 
life to steal on us thus unaware, and transform us while 
we dream, only holding up the mirror after the trans- 
formation is complete. There was only one thing to do, 
and as I looked at that hat of doom riding serenely on 
the head of my friend, I resolved to do it. 

Cannot we—all those who are beginning to pass 
under its shadow — save the middle-aged hat from the 
contumely which it suffered in the last generation, and 
make of it a badge of honor? Cannot we, by understand- 
ing, soften its hard outlines, by wisdom dim its glaring 
colors, and by tenderness make of it an unobtrusive part 
of ourselves, so that toward the end of the forty years, it 
shall fade gently into the little black bonnet of old age? 
And then by Heaven’s help, and with no jarring note, 
we shall find ourselves transformed once more, but this 
time into Grand Aunts, those sweetest and, by children, 
most beloved of all things! Is not that a consummation 
not only greatly to be desired, but even worth passing 
through “middle-agedness” to attain? 
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The Circular Nuisance 


Here is how one friend struggles with the circular 
nuisance homeopathically — by a circular. 


Dear 


Kindly remove my name from your mailing list and 
oblige 


Yours truly, 








P.S. A word of explanation: 

I am an artist, relying on my brush to make both ends 
meet. I cannot afford a secretary —I am honored with a 
large daily mail, much of which is carried out of my studio 
by the basket-full, unopened. Both of my tables are 
covered deep with unanswered letters, so also is the top of 
my piano. The sight of this overgrown mail sickens me. 
I crave the opportunity to work. I therefore take this 
means of advising those who are about to give valuable 
time and labor in appealing to me, to kindly desist, not 
only for my sake but also for their own. This request is 
issued in a kindly spirit and as a last resort. It is worded 
for general use, but, specifically, I desire to state: 


To Real Estate Agents: That my present home is satis- 
factory. 

To Brokers and Vendors of Securities: That, if ever I get 
any money to invest, I will do so through my brother, 
who is a broker. 

To All Automobile Companies: That I never owned an 
auto. and never expect to. 

To Tailors and Outfitters: That, as my tailor has at last 
consented to cut my clothes large enough for comfort, 
gratitude prevents me from leaving him. 

To Tree-Movers: That my three maples are in the right 
place now, and can’t stand any more pruning. 
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To Life Insurance Agents: That I am still paying on my 
one and only policy, with a growing determination 
that it shall be my last. 

To Art Dealers: That, instead of asking me to buy the 
works of other artists, why not buy mine? 

As to ‘*Tours Around the World” — Not now. 


In regard to charities, benevolent organizations, mis- 
sions, settlements, southern colleges, lying-in hospitals, 
old people’s homes, etc., etc., I wish I could help all,— 
but owing to a limited income I am forced to restrict my 
donations to a selected few. I cannot possibly read the 
volumes of printed literature on deserving causes which 
are showered upon me, and must save my eyes for my work. 
I am saddened by the thought of the cost of all this need- 
less waste. 

Failure to answer this will not offend me. 
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